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FOREWORD 

This  issue  of  Illinois  harm  Economics  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of 
3,090  farm  records  which  were  kept  throughout  Illinois  during  1941.  It 
also  includes  some  comparisons  of  earnings  for  1941  with  those  of 
previous  years. 

Illinois  farmers  have  cooperated  with  the  University  of  Illinois  in 
keeping  financial  and  production  records  of  their  farms  for  more  than 
25  years.  These  records  have  become  more  useful  as  more  and  more 
farmers  have  kept  them  and  as  they  have  been  continued  over  a  longer 
period  of  years.  The  greater  value  from  these  records  is  that  of  helping 
farmers  who  keep  them  to  study  their  own  business.  As  the  records  are 
kept  over  a  period  of  years,  they  provide  a  basis  for  making  changes 
which  will  improve  the  farm  earnings  and  enable  each  individual  to  com- 
pare his  farming  operations  with  those  of  others  who  are  farming  under 
similar  conditions. 

Another  value  of  the  records  is  that  of  studying  farm  earnings  from 
year  to  year  on  the  same  or  similar  farms  as  a  means  of  showing  the 
year-to-year  changes  in  the  financial  condition  of  farmers.  A  comparison 
of  the  prices  of  things  farmers  buy  and  sell  helps  to  accomplish  this 
purpose,  but  farming  is  so  complex,  with  the  sources  of  income  and  the 
character  of  expenses  varying  widely  on  farms  of  different  types,  that 
farm  records  provide  the  most  satisfactory  basis  for  such  comparisons. 

A  third  value  to  be  gained  from  the  records  is  that  of  showing  how 
the  investments,  incomes,  expenses,  earnings,  yields,  and  sources  of  in- 
come vary  in  different  parts  of  the  state  due  to  such  factors  as  soil 
differences,  size  of  farms,  tj-pe  of  farming,  climatic  conditions,  and  avail- 
able markets.  The  records  also  show  the  influence  of  variations  within 
type-of-farming  areas  in  quality  of  soil,  size  of  farm,  and  type  of  or- 
ganization on  crop  yields,  capital  investments,  and  earnings. 

The  Illinois  Farm  Account  Book,  if  properly  used,  contains  all  of  the 
information  needed  to  file  an  income  tax  report  on  the  farm  business  on 
either  the  cash  or  the  accrual  basis.  The  record  when  summarized  pro- 
vides totals  which  may  be  transferred  to  the  tax  form  with  a  minimum 
of  time  and  effort. 

H.  C.  M.  Case 
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SUMMARY  OF  FARM  BUSINESS  REPORTS  OF  3.090 
FARMS  IN  ILLINOIS  FOR  1941 

P.  E.  Johnston,  J.  B.  Cunningham,  and  M.  L.  Mosher 

The  average  net  cash  income  an  acre  for  Illinois  accounting  farms 
was  higher  in  1941  than  in  any  other  year  since  World  War  I.  The 
average  net  cash  income  of  $9.91  an  acre  for  1941  compared  with  $6.82 
for  1940,  $7.40  for  1936,  $7.78  for  1929,  and  an  average  of  $5.30  for  the 
years  1934,  1935,  1937,  1938,  and  1939,  a  group  of  years  when  earnings 
were  practically  the  same  (Fig.  1). 

The  average  cash  income  an  acre  for  Illinois  accounting  farms  was 

as  follows  for  the  successive  years  1927-1941: 

1927 JS.80  1932 J1.47 

1928 6.22  1933 3.00 

1929 7.78  1934 5.40 

1930 6.22  1935 5.14 

1931 2,69  1936 7.40 

The  net  cash  income  an  acre  was  computed  by  subtracting  the  value 
of  unpaid  labor  from  the  cash  balance  for  the  year  and  by  dividing  that 
difference  by  the  number  of  acres  on  the  farms.  In  order  to  calculate  the 
state  averages,  farming-type  area  averages  were  weighted  by  the  acres 
of  land  in  the  farms  (census)  in  each  farming-type  area. 
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Fig.  1. — .Average  Net  Cash  Income  an  Acre  (Unpaid  Labor  Deducted)  on  Illinois 

Accounting  Farms,  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers  in  the  United  States, 

AND  Prices  Received  by  Illinois  Far.mers,  1927-1941 
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These  returns  do  not  include  the  inventory  changes  or  the  mone_\- 
value  of  food,  fuel,  and  other  items  of  living,  all  of  which  are  secured 
from  the  farm.  The  net  cash  income  an  acre  is  one  of  the  best  measures 
for  comparing  incomes  of  groups  of  farms  over  a  period  of  years,  or  for 
contrasting  the  level  of  income  for  different  type-of-farming  areas, 
because  it  is  not  influenced  by  changes  in  the  inventory  of  land.  During 
any  period  of  years,  earnings  fluctuate  more  widely  from  year  to  year 
when  inventory  changes  are  included,  since  there  are  usually  inventory 
losses  when  prices  are  declining  and  inventory  increases  when  prices  are 
rising. 

Effect  of  large  production  and  high  prices  on  earnings.  Farm 
incomes  were  much  higher  in  1941  than  in  1936  or  1937,  years  in  which 
price  ratios  were  more  favorable  to  farmers  than  in  1941.  In  1936,  the 
ratio  of  prices  received  by  Illinois  farmers  to  prices  paid  for  supplies 
was  97  percent  of  the  1910-1914  ratio,  and  in  1937.  it  was  102  percent 
(Fig.  1).  In  1941,  Illinois  farm  prices  advanced  more  than  the  prices 
paid,  and  the  ratio  which  averaged  79  in  1940  advanced  to  an  average 
of  93  in  1941. 

Why,  then,  should  the  net  income  an  acre  be  so  much  larger  in  1941 
than  in  the  years  when  the  price  ratios  were  more  favorable  ?  The  answer 
is  simply  that  the  level  of  both  domestic  and  foreign  demand  was  high 
in  1941,  and  farmers  for  the  first  time  since  World  War  I  were  able  to 
sell  a  large  volume  of  products  at  high  prices. 

We  have  had  years  of  low  volume  of  sales,  as  1937,  when  prices  were 
high  but  there  was  little  to  sell,  and  we  have  had  years  like  1939  when  a 
large  volume  of  products  was  sold  at  relatively  low  prices.  The  effect  o"f 
both  of  these  combinations  was  a  fairly  low  level  of  farm  incomes.  In 
1936,  a  fair  volume  of  products  was  marketed  at  good  prices,  but  1941 
is  the  only  year  since  1920  when  a  large  volume  of  products  was  sold 
for  high  prices. 

The  demand  for  farm  products  is  important  in  determining  price. 
In  1941,  the  level  of  industrial  production  in  the  United  States  was 
44  percent  above  that  for  1939  and  38  percent  above  that  for  1937.  In 
addition,  lend-lease  activities  were  important  in  1941,  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  farm  products  were  taken  from  the  domestic  market  for  shipment 
abroad.  This  was  particularly  true  for  hogs,  eggs,  and  dairy  products. 
In  1941,  the  Agricultural  Marketing  .Xdministration  purchased  for  ex- 
port the  pork  from  3.6  million  hogs  and  the  lard  from  10.2  million  hogs. 

With  a  strong  domestic  demand  resulting  from  the  high  incomes  of 
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city  workers,  and  with  a  stronger  foreign  demand,  the  large  volume 
of  agricultural  products  was  sold  at  increasing  prices.  As  a  result,  the 
average  cash  income  per  farm  on  accounting  farms  advanced  from  $6,334 
a  farm  in  1940  to  $8,002  a  farm  in  1941.  When  inventory  changes  were 
included,  the  gross  income  per  farm  increased   from  $6,875  a   farm  in 

1940  to  $10,084  a  farm  in  1941,  a  47-percent  increase. 

These  data  indicate  clearly  that  farm  incomes  are  increased  much 
more  by  a  rise  in  price  which  results  from  an  increase  in  demand  than 
from  one  which  results  from  a  decline  in  production.  This  fact  should  be 
kept  in  mind  by  those  who  plan  agricultural  programs  which  are  designed 
to  improve  farm  incomes. 

Volume  of  production  on  efficient,  large-scale  farms.  The  maxi- 
mum production  of  farm  products  was  called  for  in  1941  and  should  be 
continued  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  The  response  of  the  operators  of 
large-scale,  efficient  farms  is  indicated  for  1941  by  an  analysis  of  600 
central  Illinois  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  Service  records.  The 
average  increase  per  farm  in  1941  over  that  for  1940  was  as  follows: 

1Q40  1941      Percentage 

Product  volume  volume      increase 

Pork  (pounds) 33  028  38  066  15 

Beef  (pounds) 18  812  20  878  11 

Milk  (pounds) 44  427  47  546  7 

Eggs  (dozens) 1  068  1  255  18 

Grain  (tons) 181  218  20 

The  production  per  worker  was  112.9  tons  of  grain  and  28.5  tons  of 
livestock  and  livestock  products  on  these  farms  in  1941. 

A  study  of  96  representative  farms  in  McHenry  County  for  1940  and 

1941  indicates  that  the  percentage  increase  in  milk  production  was  higher 
on  the  large  farms  than  on  the  small  ones.  From  1940  to  1941,  there  was 
a  2.5-percent  increase  in  milk  production  on  owner-operated  and  part- 
owner-operated  farms  with  less  than  550  man  work  units  per  farm,  but 
a  11.2-percent  increase  on  the  farms  with  more  than  550  man  work 
units.  Tenants  with  less  than  550  man  work  units  per  farm  increased 
their  milk  production  6.7  percent,  while  tenants  on  larger  farms  increased 
theirs  17.9  percent. 

On  an  equal  number  of  farms,  84  percent  of  the  total  increase  in 
milk  production  was  on  the  large  farms,  and  only  16  percent  on  the 
small  ones.^ 

Obviously,    every    farmer,    including   the   operators    of    small    farms, 

'B.  D.  Parrish  and  L.  J.  Norton,  Illinois  Farm  Economics.  Tune  1942. 
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should  do  his  best  to  increase  production  during  the  war  period,  but 
those  who  plan  the  programs  designed  to  influence  production  should 
recognize  the  fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  increased  production 
must  come  from  the  larger  sized  family  farms  that  are  well  equipped  with 
machinery  and  which  have  efficient  operators. 

Accounting  farms  represent  better  than  average  condition.  The 
extent  to  which  the  \olume  of  production  from  accounting  farms 
exceeds  that  from  the  average  of  all  farms  in  each  farming-type  area  is 
indicated  by  the  following  data  which  give  the  value  of  farm  products 

sold,  traded,  or  used  by  farmers  in  1939: 

I'alue  of  products  per  farm 

Farming-type  areas  All  farms  Accounting  farms 

1 «2  814  ?4  769 

2 2  666  6  295 

3 2  741  7  033 

4 3  156  6  665 

5 2  088  5  603 

6 1   391  3  413 

7 712  2  821 

8 1  026  3   131 

9 787  2  632 

Weighted  average ?2   1 74  JS  220 

The  following  summary  is  a  record  of  incomes,  expenditures,  and  earn- 
ings on  Illinois  accounting  farms  for  1941  and  is  also  a  record  of  compari- 
sons of  selected  items  with  similar  records  for  other  years.  TIw  data  con- 
tained in  tliis  report  represent  Illinois  farm  conditions  2chich  are  better 
than  average  because  the  accounting  farms  are  larger  than  average,  the 
crop  yields  are  above  average,  and  the  farms  on  the  xvliole  are  operated 
xvith  an  efficiency  zvhich  is  greater  than  average.  Records  of  this  type  are 
useful  for  showing  variations  in  income  from  year  to  year  and  for 
demonstrating  differences  between  farming-type  areas.  The  variation  in 
income  from  farm  to  farm  within  the  groups  is  shown  in  Table  3. 

Value  of  farm  products  used  in  the  household.  In  the  farm  luisi- 
ness  reports  published  in  1938,  1939,  1940,  and  1941,  and  in  the  printed 
tables  at  the  back  of  this  report,  the  value  of  farm  products  used  in  the 
household  was  included  as  a  source  of  income.  In  comparing  the  1938- 
1941  records  with  those  for  other  years,  the  value  of  farm  products  used 
in  the  household  has  been  omitted  because  the  data  are  not  available  for 
years  prior  to  1938.  The  average  values  per  farm  and  per  acre  of  farm 
products  used  in  the  household  for  the  various  farming-type  areas  are 
as  follows : 
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Value  of  Farm  Products  Used  in  Household,  1939,  1940,  and  1941 


Area 

Per  farm 

Per  acre 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1939 

1940 

1941 

:^rea  1 

J241 
250 
260 
251 
256 
264 
254 
239 
229 

«252 

J253 
247 
252 
236 
244 
250 
244 
211 
220 

J242 

J279 
276 
293 

284 
283 
282 
292 
267 
278 

J284 

J1.41 
1.20 
1.05 
.94 
.98 
1.31 
1.12 
1.10 
1.23 

SI. 09 

J1.41 

1.17 

1.01 

.87 

.96 

1.25 

.99 

.93 

.94 

J1.02 

J1.54 

Area  2 

1.33 

1.22 

.\rea  4 

1.07 

1.13 

1.32 

1.18 

1.21 

Area  9              

1.20 

tl.20 

"Weighted  by  the  number  of  census  farms  in  each  area. 

Cash  income  per  farm.  The  average  cash  income  and  cash  ex- 
penditures per  farm  were  larger  in  1941  than  in  any  year  for  which 
comparable  records  are  available  (1926)/ 

The  average  cash  balance  of  $3,019  for  1941  was  over  three  times  as 
large  as  the  average  cash  balance  of  $968  for  1932,  the  low-income  year 
of  the  depression  (Table  1).  The  average  cash  balance  for  1941  was 
$779  a  farm  larger  than  in  1940,  but  income  tax  payments  must  be  de- 

'Comparable  records  are  available  to  1926  and  a  limited  number,  to  1916. 


Table   1. — Selected   Items  of   Income  and   Expense   on  Accounting 
Farms  in  Illinois,  1935-1941' 


Item 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

Acres  per  farm 

Cash  income  per  farm 

Cash  expenditures  per  farm. . 

216 

?4  342 
2  605 

227 

$5   374 
3  034 

227 

$5   309 
3  424 

232 

J5   285 
3  421 

237 

$5   920 
4  001 

242 

$6  334 
4  094 

239 

?8  002 
4  983 

$1    737 
779 

$2  340 
802 

$1   885 
727 

XI   854 
428 

XI    919 
1    117 

$2   240 
541 

$3  019 

2  082 

Cash  balance  plus  inventory 

$2  516 
668 

$3   142 
740 

$2  612 
733 

$2   292 
698 

$3  036 
696 

$2   781 
691 

$5    101 

Unpaid  labor 

760 

Net  farm  income 

Gross  receipts  per  acre*^ ..... 
Total  expense  per  acre" 

$1   848 

J17.14 
8.68 

$2  402 

J19.55 
9.06 

Jl   879 

J18.00 
9.86 

$1   594 

X16.66 
9.95 

J2  340 

$19.89 
10.26 

J2  090 

J19.16 
10.47 

X4  332 

$30.07 
11.63 

Net  receipts  per  acre^* 

Net  receipts  per  acre 
(cash  basis) 

$  8.46 
$  5.14 

«10.49 
$   7.40 

;  8.14 

$  5.33 

$  6.71 
$  5.25 

$  9.63 
$  5.40 

$  8.69 
$  6.82 

$18.44 
$  9  91 

■In  this  table  and  in  succeeding  tables  where  data  are  on  a  farm  basis  rather  than  on  an  acre  basis, 
state  averages  were  obtained  by  weigliting  area  averages  by  the  number  of  farms  in  each  area. 
^Gross  receipts  include  inventory  changes. 
cTotal  expense  includes  unpaid  labor. 
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Table  2.- 


-Cash  Farm  Business  Expenditures  on  Illinois 
AccoLNTiNG  Farms,  1935-1941 


Nature  of  expenditures 


Average  per  farm 


1935  1936      ,      1937      I      1938  1939  1940  1941 


Percent 
1941 
is  of 
1940 


Farm  improvements 

Machinery  and  equipment 

Feed  and  grain 

Crop  expense 

Hired  labor 

Taxes 

Livestock  and  miscellaneous 

Total  cash  expenses 


J  185 

683 
488 
174 
236 
206 
633 


$  212 
841 
612 
205 
261 
231 
672 


$2   605  $3   034 


$  274 
956 
656 
276 
306 
234 
722 


314 
969 
471 
148 
348 
256 
915 


$3   424   X3  421 


;  368 

961 
634 
144 
371 
272 
1  251 

{4  001 


;  368 

1  019 
647 
152 
369 
287 

1  252 

$i  094 


;  389 

1  335 
947 
159 
432 
294 

1  427 

$*   983 


106 
131 
146 
105 
117 
102 
114 


ducted  from  this  sum  in  order  to  calculate  the  increase  available  for 
farm  family  living  and  savings.  The  increase  in  cash  available  for  farm 
family  living  was  small  in  1941  compared  with  the  total  increase  in  farm 
earnings,  since  a  large  proportion  of  the  increased  earnings  was  in  in- 
ventory increases. 

Cash  farm  business  expenditures.  Illinois  accounting  farmers 
spent  more  money  to  run  their  farms  in  1941  than  in  any  year  of  record 
(since  1926)  and  probabl\-  established  an  all-time  high  because  farms 
are  larger  now  and  farmers  purchase  a  higher  percentage  of  the  ma- 
terials used  to  operate  their  farms.  Expenditures  averaged  22  percent 
larger  in  1941  than  in  1940  and  91  percent  larger  in  1941  than  in  1935 
(Table  2).  More  money  was  spent  in  1941  than  in  1940  for  all  items, 
with  the  largest  increases  for  machinery,  feed,  labor,  and  livestock. 

The  average  expenditure  per  farm  of  $4,983  in  1941  may  be  con- 
trasted with  an  average  expenditure  of  $1,494  per  farm  in  1933,  the  low 
point  for  expenditures  in  the  depression  period ;  this  increase  of  234 
percent  indicates  the  farmers'  contribution  to  the  upward  trend  in  the 
demand  for  the  Nation's  goods. 

The  following  percentages  indicate  the  increase  in  expenditures  per 
farm  for  1941  over  those  for  1933:  farm  improvements,  318  percent: 
machinery  and  equipment,  341  percent ;  feed  and  grain,  301  percent : 
crop  expense,  16  percent ;  hired  labor,  163  percent ;  taxes,  16  percent :  and 
livestock  and  miscellaneous,  331  percent.  These  increases  reflect  changes 
in  the  price  level,  changes  in  the  quantities  purchased,  and  changes  in  the 
average  size  of  farm. 
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Inventory  increases.  The  average  in\-entory  increase  of  $2,082  for 
1941  was  almost  double  that  of  any  other  year  since  1926.  Inventory 
increases  have  occurred  each  year  since  the  depression  year  of  1932,  and 
these  annual  increases  have  ranged  from  $428  per  farm  in  1938  to  $2,082 
per  farm  in  1941.  The  average  annual  increase  for  the  9-year  period 
ending  in  1941  was  $829  a  farm. 

An  inventory  increase  indicates  that  the  combined  value  of  livestock, 
grain,  improvements,  and  machinery  was  larger  at  the  end  of  the  year 
than  at  the  beginning.  The  ending  inventory  of  each  year  is  for  the  same 
farms  as  the  beginning  inventory,  but  the  farms  included  in  the  averages 
for  one  year  are  not  exactly  the  same  as  those  for  any  other  year  because 
some  old  cooperators  are  dropped  each  year  and  new  ones  are  added. ^ 

The  series  of  inventory  increases  for  a  period  of  9  years  reflects  the 
increase  in  prices  for  farm  products,  heav)'  investments  in  improvements 
and  machinery,  and  an  accumulation  of  grain  and  livestock  following  the 
drouth  of  1934.  Enough  money  has  been  spent  for  machinery  and  im- 
provements so  that  the  value  per  farm  on  January  1,  1941,  was  75  percent 
larger  for  machinery  and  18  percent  larger  for  improvements  than  it 
was  in  1934.  Earnings  were  larger  during  the  last  9  years  if  inventory 
changes  are  included  than  if  calculations  are  made  on  a  cash  basis.  On 
the  other  hand,  inventory  losses  averaged  $866  a  year  for  the  3  years, 
1930-1932.  The  cash  basis  more  nearly  reflects  the  ability  of  the  farmer 
to  pay  his  interest,  to  buy  the  things  that  the  family  needs,  and  to  add 
something  to  the  savings  than  does  the  method  of  accounting  which  in- 
cludes inventory  changes.  Inventory  changes  must  be  included,  however, 
in  order  to  find  the  net  position  of  the  farm  business  for  the  year. 

Variations  in  earnings  from  farm  to  farm.  Earnings  for  the 
farms  included  in  each  area  vary  widely.  Much  of  the  farm-to- farm 
variation  is  due  to  the  managerial  ability  of  the  operators  and  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  farms  are  organized  and  operated.  The  records  were 
grouped  for  this  study  into  high-,  medium-,  and  low-income  farms  on 
the  basis  of  the  rate  earned  on  investment.  The  value  of  farm  products 
used  in  the  household  was  included  as  a  farm  receipt  in  this  tabulation. - 
The  wide  variation  in  rate  earned  on  investment,  net  earnings  per  farm, 
and  labor  and  management  earnings  indicates  the  opportunities  which 
some  farmers  have  for  improving  the  income  from  their  farms  because 
these  variations  are  largely  due  to  factors  over  which  the  operator  has 
some  control  (Table  3). 

'.A  high  percentage  of  the  cooperators  for  one  year  continues  for  the  next. 
"The  records  for  Grundy,  LaSalle,  Livingston,  McLean,  Tazewell,  and  Wood- 
ford counties  were  not  available  when  the  averages  for  Area  4  were  calculated. 
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Table  3. — \'.\ri.atio.ns  in  E.^rnings  from  F.\rm  to  F.\rm  by 
F.\r.\iing-Type  Are.4s,  1941* 


Farming- 
lype 
area 

Level  of  earnings 

Number 

of 

farms 

.\verage  rate 
earned  on 
investment 

Net  earnings 
per  farm 

Labor  and 

management 

earnings 

1 

(rale  earned  on  investment) 
Less  than  10.00   

16 

37 
32 

214 
132 
170 

199 
196 
199 

346 
223 
134 

121 
123 
118 

115 
103 
89 

39 
34 
48 

25 
37 
18 

10 
14 
10 

(percent) 

7.6 

13.2 

19.0 

10.6 
16.0 

21.2 

11.2 
16.0 
21.4 

11. 0 

15.8 
20.6 

10.2 
16.6 
22.9 

6.1 
12.6 
19.7 

5.4 
12.1 
19.7 

7.5 
15.9 
23.3 

2.2 
9.8 
18.3 

$2  330 

4  352 

5  312 

J3  931 

5  461 

6  201 

J4  355 

6  444 

7  205 

J4  475 

7  183 

8  042 

$2  863 
4  771 
6  211 

Jl    176 

2  342 

3  315 

$     699 

1  615 
3  066 

$1  036 

2  493 

3  898 

;     288 
1   318 
1    908 

(per  farm) 
tl   304 

10.00  to  15.99 

3  300 

4  563 

■> 

Less  than  14.00 

{2  685 

14  00  to  17  99 

4  371 

3 

18.00  or  more 

Less  than  14.00 

14.00  to  17.99 

5  363 

$2  994 

5  030 

1 8 .  00  or  more 

6  123 

4 

S3  034 

14  00  to  17  99 

5  494 

18.00  or  more 

6  718 

5 

$2  OSS 

14.00  to  18  99             

3  918 

5  474 

6 

$     697 

10.00  to  14  99 

1   889 

2  976 

7 

;     487 

10.00  to  14.99 

1   385 

2  798 

8 

$     758 

12.00  to  19.99 

2  206 

3  551 

9 

Less  than  6  00  . 

J    lis 

6.00  to  13.99 

14.00  or  more 

1  053 

1   872 

•For  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  variation  in  earnings,  see  the  1941  reports  for  each  area. 


Influence  of  Price  Changes  on  Illinois  Farm  Incomes 

Prices  of  important  farm  products.  Prices  of  most  farm  products 
were  higher  at  the  end  of  1941  than  at  the  beghining.  horses  and  butterlat 
being  exceptions.  The  index  of  all  Illinois  farm  prices  averaged  26  per- 
cent higher  in  1941  than  in  1940.  The  increases  for  the  various  groups 
were  as  follows:  grains,  14  percent;  dairy  products,  25  percent;  meat 
animals,  39  percent ;  and  chickens  and  eggs.  26  percent.  Fruits  decreaseil 
6  percent  because  of  increased  competition  from  citrus  fruits  and  a  loss 
of  export  demand. 

A  great  deal  of  the  variation  in  earnings  between  the  different  types 
of  farming  in  Illinois  is  due  to  the  constant!}-  sliifting  ratios  between 
the  prices  of  various  livestock  products  and  between  those  of  livestock 
products  and  grains.  During  1941,  the  price  of  beef  cattle  was  high,  but 
the  price  of  hogs  practically  doubled  during  the  year  (Fig.  2).    In  1941, 
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Fig.  2. — Indexes  of  the  Average  Monthly  Illinois  Farm  Prices  of  Corn,  Hogs, 

BUTTERFAT,  AND  BeEF  CaTTLE,    1940   AND    1941.      (1924-1929=100) 


with  an  average  of  9.9  bushels  in  1940.  Earnings  on  hog  farms  increased 
in  relation  to  other  types  of  farms,  and  hog  production  expanded  to 
record  levels. 


Farm  product 


December  15  farm  prices 


1940 


Average  yearly  farm  prices 


Corn,  bu 

Wheat,  bu 

Oats,  bu 

Barley,  bu 

Soybeans,  bu..  . 

Hay,  ton 

Horses,  head .  .  . 

Hogs,  cwt 

Beef  cattle,  cwt. 

Lambs,  cwt 

Milk  cows,  head 

Milk,  cwt 

Butterfat,  lb 

Chickens,  lb..  .  . 
Eggs,  doz 


« 


52 

79 

33 

49 

.81 

7.30 

74.00 

5.80 

9.80 

8.80 

68,00 

2.00 

.34 

.13 

.27 


1. 


.66 

.14 

.47 

.70 

1.48 

11.40 

69.00 

10.70 

10.80 

10.60 

91.00 

2.50 

.34 

.15 

.32 


%      .56 

.81 

.32 

.46 

.82 

6.68 

77.00 

5.54 

8.84 

8.52 

65.00 

1.67 

.27 

.13 

.17 


X 


63 

93 

36 

.55 

1.24 

8.49 

68.00 

9.37 

10.07 

9.85 

80.00 

2.05 

.33 

.15 

.22 
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Variations  in  supplies.  Prices  of  farm  products  at  inventory  time 
inrtuence  farm  earnings  because  all  feed,  grain,  livestock,  and  other  farm 
property  must  be  valued  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  influence  is  greatest  where  large  stocks  are  on  hand  at  inventory 
time.  Abundant  feed  supplies  and  increasing  inventories  have  charac- 
terized the  years  since  the  drouth  year  of  1936.  In  1941,  the  high  crop 
}ield  resulted  in  large  inventories  of  feed  on  most  farms.  There  was  an 
average  inventory  per  farm  of  2,942  bushels  of  corn  and  757  bushels  of 
oats  on  accounting  farms  on  January  1,  1942.  This  was  357  bushels 
more  corn  per  farm  and  9  bushels  more  oats  per  farm  than  a  year  earlier. 
For  the  state  as  a  whole,  the  corn  reserves  on  January  1,  1942,  were 
larger  than  they  had  been  a  year  earlier.  According  to  the  Division  of 
Agricultural  Statistics  at  Springfield,  the  supplies  of  the  four  major 
grain  crops  on  Illinois  farms  on  January  1,  1941  and  1942  were  as 
follows: 


Type  of  grain 

1941                  1942 
(million  bushels) 
277                     333 

Oats 

95                       99 

Wheat 

8                         9 

Soybeans . 

17                      17 

Livestock  numbers  increased  rapidly  on  accounting  farms  in  1941. 
The  following  data  indicate  the  percentage  increase  in  livestock  numbers 
of  3,379  accounting  farms  during  tlie  calendar  year  1941 : 

1941  1941 

(percent  of  (percent  of 

Type  of  livestock  increase)  Type  of  livestock  increase) 

.Milk  cows 4  Brood  sows 24 

Beef  cows 14  Spring  pigs 4 

Feeder  cattle 0  Summer  pigs 13 

Feeder  lambs 25  Fall  pigs 23 

In  1941,  13.7  litters  were  farrowed  per  farm  on  accounting  farms, 
compared  with  12.7  litters  in  1940  and  12.0  litters  in  1939.  All  of  the 
increase  in  1941  over  1940  was  in  summer  and  fall  litters. 

The  increase  in  milk  cows,  beef  cows,  and  hogs  was  general  through- 
out the  United  States.  All  cattle  numbers  and  sheep  numbers  were  at 
record  levels  on  January  1,  1942,  and  the  production  of  hogs  will  reach 
an  all-time  high  this  year. 

Crop  yields  in  Illinois,  1941.  The  year  1941  was  the  fifth  consecu- 
tive year  of  high  crop  yields  in  Illinois.  The  weighted  average  yield  of 
corn,  oats,  wheat,  and  soybeans  for  1941  was  130  percent  of  the  10-year 
average,  1931-1940  (Fig.  3). 
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Fig.  3. — Crop  Yields  for  1941  Compared  with  10-Year  Average  Yields  (1931-1940) 

FOR  THE  Same  County.   The  Indexes  Are  Based  ox  County  Yields  of 

Corn,  Oats,  Wheat,  and  Soybeans,  (Data  from  Illinois 

Cooperative  Crop  Reporting  Service) 
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The  1941  yields  of  these  four  crops,  as  expressed  in  percentages  of 
the  1931-1940  averages,  follow:  corn.  138:  oats,  136;  wheat,  108;  and 
soybeans,  112.  In  1941,  corn  yields  were  higher  than  the  average  of  the 
10  j'ears  in  each  of  the  counties  of  the  state  except  Marion,  Jackson. 
Johnson,  Perry,  Williamson,  Franklin,  and  Jefferson ;  oat  yields  were 
higher  in  each  of  the  counties  except  Rock  Island,  Henderson,  and 
Union ;  wheat  yields  were  below  average  in  27  counties ;  and  soybean 
yields  were  below  the  average  in  19  counties. 

The  counties  with  the  highest  crop  yields  were  located,  for  the  most 
part,  in  the  east  half  of  northern  Illinois  where  weather  conditions  were 
particularly  favorable  for  the  small-grain  crops  as  well  as  for  the  corn 
crop.  Another  group  of  counties  north  of  St.  Louis  in  Area  5  had  excep- 
tionally high  yields.  On  the  other  hand,  the  counties  with  the  lowest 
crop  yields  were  located  in  the  south-central  area  of  the  state. 

Variations  in  net  cash  income  an  acre.  The  average  net  cash 
income  an  acre  for  Illinois  accounting  farms  in  1941  varied  from  $2.99  in 
Area  7  to  $13.28  in  Area  4  (Table  4).  Net  cash  incomes  were  higher  in 
1941  than  in  1940  in  all  areas.  The  largest  percentage  increase  for  1941 
over  1940  was  for  Area  5.  and  the  smallest  percentage  increase  was  for 
Area  6.  Crop  yields  in  both  1940  and  1941  were  relatively  better  in  Area 
5  than  in  Area  6,  and  the  price  of  hogs  advanced  more  rapidly  in  1941 
than  the  prices  of  wheat  and  dairy  products.  Hogs  are  a  more  important 
source  of  income  in  Area  5  than  in  Area  6,  whereas  wheat  and  dairy 
products  are  of  more  importance  in  Area  6  than  in  Area  5. 


Table  4. — Net  C.\sh  Income  .\n  Acre  for  Illinois  .\ccounting  Farms  by 

Farming-Type  .Areas  for  the  Periods  1925-1929  and  1930-1934 

AND  FOR  THE  Years  1937,  1938,  1939,  1940,  and  1941 


Farming-type  areas 


I92S- 
1929 


1930- 
1934 


1937 


1938 


1940 


Area  1.  Chicago  Dairy 

Area  2.  Northwestern  Mixed  Live- 
stock"  

Area  3,  Western  Livestock  and  Grain* 
Area  4.  East-Central  Cash  Grain* ... 
Area  5.  W'est-Central  General  Farming 
Area  6.  St.  Louis  Dairy  and  W'lieat  .  . 
Area  7.  South-Centra!  Mixed  Farming 
.^rea  8.  Wabash  X'alley  Grain  and 

Livestock 

State  Average  (weighted  by  acres 
in  each  area) 


{9.59 


4.57 


»7.13 


JS.2S 

4.92 
4.86 
4.46 
3.23 
2.03 
.91 

1.73 


13.74 


17.76 

7.30 
6.12 
6.26 
4.72 
3.29 
1.28 

4.11 


15.33 


J4.97 


{4.04 


2.63 


t5.25 


$5.40 


S8.66 

8.71 
8.01 
9.02 
4.68 
4.34 
1.81 

3.11 


t6.82 


J9.0S 

12.01 

12.49 

13.28 

8..W 

4.82 

2.99 

3.82 


19.91 


•Tliese  areas  include  records  from  the  Farm   Bureau   Farm   Management  Service  for   1938.    1939. 
1940,  and  1941. 
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Table  S. — Inventory  Increases  by  Farming-Type  Areas,  1941 


Farming-type  areas 

Livestock 

Feed  and 
grain 

Machinery 

Improve- 
ments 

Total 

Area  1 

Area  2      

$     845 
1  043 
1  338 
906 
930 
333 
325 
476 

$     814 

$     952 
882 
1  023 
1  539 
940 
275 
353 
496 

$     935 

J402 
254 
286 
275 
296 
205 
125 
200 

JS253 

J204 
95 
51 
81 
75 
66 
61 
69 

$   80 

$2   413 
2  274 

2  698 

Area  4   

2  801 

2  241 

879 

Area  7 

855 

Area  8 

1  241 

$1   082 

Inventory  changes  by  farming-type  areas.  The  average  inven- 
tory increased  $2,082  a  farm  in  1941.  This  amount  included  inventory 
increases  for  all  the  areas  and  for  all  the  items  (  Table  5 ) .  The  inventory 
increases  were  largest  for  feed  and  grain  but  were  almost  as  large  for 
livestock,  the  two  items  combined  accounting  for  84  percent  of  the  total 
inventory  increase.  The  inventory  increases  for  both  grains  and  livestock 
were  the  result  of  increased  supplies  on  hand  and  higher  prices  (Table  6). 

Inventory  increases  were  larger  in  1941  than  in  1940  for  livestock, 
feed  and  grain,  and  machinery.  The  inventory  increase  per  farm  for 
machinery  was  75  percent  higher  in  1941  than  in  1933.  The  increase  in 
inventory  of  $253  a  farm  in  1941  for  machinery  and  $80  a  farm  for 
improvements  indicates  that  farmers  were  still  adding  to  their  equip- 
ment, as  they  had  been  doing  each  year  since  1935  when  earnings  reached 
a  level  which  encouraged  the  purchase  of  new  equipment. 

Variations  in  net  income  an  acre  with  inventory  changes  in- 
cluded. When  inventory  changes  were  included,  the  average  net  in- 
come an  acre  on  Illinois  accounting  farms  was  109  percent  higher  in  1941 
than  in  1940  (Table  7).    This  increase  of  109  percent  with  inventories 


Table  6. — Bushels  of  Corn  and  Oats  in  Inventories  on  Accounting  Farms  by 
Far.ming-Type  Areas,  January  1,  1941  and  1942 


Farming-type  areas 

Corn 

Oats 

Jan.  1,  1941 

Jan.  1. 1942 

Jan.  1,  1941 

Jan.  1,  1942 

1  808 

2  511 

3  658 

4  190 
2  205 
1  010 

933 

1  067 

2  585 

2  373 

2  840 

3  894 

4  828 
2  624 

965 
1  029 

1  454 

2  942 

959 
1  163 
829 
1  168 
501 
362 
191 
209 

748 

965 

1  069 

Area  3      

839 

1  145 

Area  S  

534 

377 

Area  7 

270 

Area  8        

317 

757 
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Table    7. — Net   Inxome   an   Acre    (Inventory    Basis)    for    Illinois  Accounting 

Farms  by  Farming-Type  Areas  for  the  Periods  1925-1929  and  1930-1934 

AND  FOR  THE  Years  1937,  1938,  1939,  1940,  and  1941 


Farming-type  areas 


Area  1.  Chicago  Dairy 

Area  2,  Northwestern  Mixed 

Livestock* 

Area  3,  Western  Livestock 

and  Grain* 

Area  4,  E^st-Central  Cash 

Grain* 

Area  5,  West-Central  General 

Farming 

Area  6,  St.  Louis  Dairy  and 

Wheat 

Area  7,  South-Central  Mixed 

Farming 

Area  8.  Wabash  Valley  Grain 

and  Livestock 

Stale  Average  (weighted 
by  acres  in  each  area) . 


1925- 
1929 

1930- 
1934 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

;il.04 

$  2.64 

$  8.69 

J  8.12 

$  9.23 

J13.S0 

15.11 

2.70 

8.46 

8.34 

11.45 

12.34 

10.24 

2.84 

10.83 

9.24 

13.01 

10.66 

10.30 

2.76 

10.30 

8.66 

13.42 

9.99 

7.69 

1.99 

8.21 

6.78 

8.79 

8.08 

5.41 

.92 

6.17 

3.71 

6.65 

6.90 

3.34 

.55 

3.48 

2.47 

3.18 

3.36 

5.34 

1.20 

6.12 

3.31 

5.04 

5.22 

$  8.59 

J   2.20 

i  8.58 

$   7.14 

JIO. 33 

$  9.09 

122.35 

23  02 

23.70 

23.85 

17.26 

8.95 

6.49 

9.44 

{18.99 


*For   these   areas,   records   from  the    Farm    Bureau   Farm   Management   Service  are  included    for 
1938-1941.     The  value  of  farm  products  used  in  tlie  household  was  excluded. 


included  is  in  contrast  with  a  45-percent  increase  on  the  cash  basis.  The 
net  income  an  acre  for  1941  was  $9.08  larger  on  the  inventory  basis 
than  on  the  cash  basis ;  in  other  words,  half  of  the  net  income  for 
1941  was  an  inventory  increase.  Incomes  have  been  larger  on  the 
inventory  basis  than  on  the  cash  basis  for  all  years  since  1925,  with  the 
e.xceptions  of  1930,  1931,  and  1932. 

Net  incomes  an  acre,  on  the  inventory  basis,  were  higher  in  1941  than 
in  1940  in  all  areas  of  the  state.  The  range  in  net  income  per  acre  was 
from  $6.49  in  Area  7  to  $23.85  in  .\rea  4. 

Income  from  agricultural  conservation  payments.  Cash  farm 
incomes  of  accounting   farmers  in   1941    included  government  payments 


I 


Table  8.^ — Percent  of  Illinois  Accointing  F.armers  Receiving  Agricultur.'VL 

Conservation  Pav.ments  in  1941  and  the  Payments  per  Far.m 

AND  per  Acre  by  Far.ming-Type  .^re.^s 


Area 

Number 

of 

farms 

1   Percent 
-Acres        of  farms 
per          receiving 
farm            pay- 
ments 

Pay- 
ments per 
farm,  all 
farms 

Pay- 
ments  per 

farm, 
cooperat- 
ing farms 

Payments 
per  acre, 
cooperat- 
ing farms 

Taxes  per 

acre. 

all 

farms 

\rea  1    

85 
516 
594 
991 
362 
307 
121 
80 
34 

181                79 
208                 80 

$275 
391 
518 
S76 
333 
131 
168 
184 
137 

J348 
486 
600 
658 
430 
209 
219 
254 
203 

tl.92 

2.34 

2.49 

2.48 

1.72 

.98 

.89 

1.15 

.88 

tl.49 

.\rea  2 

1.3S 

.\rea  3 

241 
265 
250 
213 
247 
221 
232 

86 
88 
77 
63 
77 
72 
68 

1.42 

.\rea  4 

1.54 

\re&  S       

1.18 

.\rea  6 

.85 

.66 

.i\rea  8 

.93 

Area  9 

.69 
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which  were  received  during  the  accounting  year  for  participation  in 
agricultural  conservation  programs.  In  a  few  cases,  delayed  payments 
for  1940,  as  well  as  payments  for  1941,  were  included.  Of  the  991  farms 
in  Area  4,  88  percent  received  payments  (Table  8). 

The  percent  of  farms  receiving  payments  in  other  areas  ranged  down 
to  63  in  Area  6.  The  largest  payments  per  farm  and  per  acre  were  in  the 
areas  with  the  highest  investments  an  acre.  Areas  2,  3,  and  4.  In  all  the 
areas,  the  payments  an  acre  far  exceeded  the  taxes  an  acre. 

Standards  for  Measuring  Operating  Efficiency- 
Farm  account  studies  have  repeatedly  shown  the  principal  factors 
affecting  relative  earnings  to  be  land  use,  crop  yields,  amount  of  livestock, 
livestock  efficiency,  labor  cost,  machinery  cost,  and  prices  received  for 
things  sold.  They  have  also  shown  the  following  facts:  (1)  that  the 
quality  of  land  affects  the  cropping  system  and  the  crop  yields;  (2)  that 
the  kind  of  livestock  influences  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  feed  fed  as  well 
as  the  returns  for  feed  fed;  (3)  that  the  size  and  intensity  of  the  farm 
business  affects  practically  all  the  cost  items ;  and  (4)  that  price  rela- 
tionships and  quantities  of  products  produced  affect  the  relative  profit- 
ableness of  various  types  of  farming  for  any  particular  year. 

With  the  foregoing  facts  in  mind,  2,175  farms  in  Areas  2,  3,  4,  and  5 
were  sorted  into  groups  as  indicated  in  Figures  4,  5,  and  6  and  in  Tables 
9  and  10.  Similar  figures  and  tables  for  each  of  the  nine  major  type-of- 
farming  areas  of  the  state  can  be  found  in  the  area  reports  for  1941. 
These  reports  are  available  upon  request  and  may  be  used  by  any  farmer 
who  keeps  records  to  analyze  his  efficiency. 

The  terms  used  in  the  various  figures  and  tables  are  the  same  as  those 
used  in  the  Illinois  Farm  Account  Book.  For  example,  "improved  land," 
a  term  that  is  used  in  Figure  4,  means  tillable  land  and  land  occupied  by 
farmstead,  roads,  and  orchards. 

Crop  yields.  Figure  4  shows  the  effect  of  quality  of  land  (ex- 
pressed as  value  an  acre)  on  yields  of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  and  soybeans. 
Land  valued  at  $40  an  acre  produced  about  52  bushels  of  corn,  37  bushels 
of  oats,  19  bushels  of  wheat,  and  15  bushels  of  soybeans;  land  valued  at 
$140  an  acre  produced  about  73  bushels  of  corn,  48  bushels  of  oats,  24 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  28  bushels  of  soybeans.  The  differences  in  acre- 
yields  between  $40  land  and  $140  land  are  as  follows:  corn,  21  bushels; 
oats,  11  bushels;   wheat,  5  bushels;   and  soybeans,  13  bushels. 

Such  variations  are  significant,  but  the  fact  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  they  apply  only  to  the  conditions  which  prevailed  in   1941.    Wheat 
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Fig.  4. — Average  Yields  of  Corn,  G.^ts,  Wheat,  and  Soybeans  with  Varying 
Values  of  Lmproved  Land,  Farming-Type  .\reas,  3,  4,  and  S,  1941 


yields  may  be  higher  or  lower  in  relation  to  corn  yields  in  years  with 
growing  conditions  different  than  those  in  194L  Data  of  this  tj-pe  are 
valuable  because  they  enable  farmers  to  compare  the  yields  on  their  own 
farms  with  those  on  farms  having  a  similar  cjuality  of  land. 

Source  of  income.  The  grouping  of  accounting  farms  according  to 
source  of  income  for  1941  gives  each  farmer  an  opportunity  to  compare 
his  farm  with  the  average  of  other  farms  having  similar  sources  of 
income.  It  also  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  study  investments,  land  use, 
crop  yields,  labor  requirements,  horse  and  machinery  requirements,  and 
other  factors  that  are  associated  with  various  types  of  farming. 
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Table  9.— Source  of  Income  Related  to  Farm  Earnings  and  Other  Factors 
FOR  2,175  Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Areas  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  1941 


Number  of  farms 

Percent  of  income  from  prod.  l.s.. 
Percent  of  income  from  crops 

Investments 

Total  per  farm 

Total  per  acre 

Land  per  acre 

Improvements  per  acre 

Machinery  per  acre* 

Earnings 
Per  farm 

Gross  earnings 

Gross  expenses^' 

Net  earnings 

Per  acre 

Gross  earnings 

Gross  expenses'' 

Net  earnings 

Rate  earned  on  investment 

(percent) 

Labor  and  management 

earnings -  - 

Size  and  Intensity 

Acres  per  farm 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable.  . 
Percent  of  tillable  land  in  grain 
Percent  in  hay  and  pasture.  . . , 
Feed  fed  per  acre  to  prod.  l.s. . . 
Months  of  labor  per  100  crop  A. 
Total  months  of  labor 

Crop  Yields  per  Acre 

Corn,  bushels 

Livestock  Returns 

Per  SlOO  feed  fed 

Hog  returns  per  litter 

Dairy  returns  per  cow 

Expense  Factors 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre^ 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per 

crop  acre 

Improvement  cost  per  acre. . . . 
Land  tax  per  acre 


Grain 
40%  + 


33.6 
57.6 


S40  393 

150 

104 

16 

9 


$ 

9 

029 

3 

083 

$ 

5 

946 

$ 

3.- 

.54 

1 

.46 

22.08 
14.8 

4  527 


269 
88.9 
71.4 
23.7 
$  6.42 
10.4 
20.8 


67.0 


?188 
138 
98 


$     5.73 


1.14 
1.30 


Source  of  income 


Dairy 

sales 

40%  + 


82.4 
9.2 


J24 


776 

134 

73 


$ 

6   197 
2  969 

$ 
$ 

3  228 

33.11 
15.84 

17.27 

13.1 

2   610 


188 
78.8 
53.8 
42.6 
$  13.53 
22.7 
24.5 


S210 
148 
169 


$   12.12 

8.70 
1.70 
1.06 


Hogs 
40%  + 


85.7 
5.5 


J32   744 

148 

90 

21 

10 


$  8  216 

2  923 

$   5   293 

$   37.21 

13.24 

$   23.97 

16.3 

$  4  261 


222 
81.5 
63.1 
34.0 
S  18.11 
15.5 
21.4 


66.6 


S182 
152 
97 


$     8.60 

6.54 
1.48 
1.20 


Cattle 
40%  + 


92.6 

1.4 


J57   308 

163 

93 

21 

9 


XI 3 

873 

5 

372 

$ 

8 

501 

$ 

39 

.11 

15 

.21 

$  23.90 

14.8 

$  6  203 


362 
81.7 
61.4 
33.9 
i  24.64 
13.3 
30.0 


$150 
157 
104 


6.66 
1.52 
1.23 


General  farm 


L.S. 
60%  + 


406 


72.4 
18.1 


J34  485 

146 

88 

21 

10 


$ 

8 

343 

3 

112 

$ 

5 

231 

$ 

35 

.43 

IJ 

.20 

$  22.23 

15.3 

$  4   113 


237 
82.8 
61.8 
34.5 
$  14.34 
15.6 
23.6 


X186 
143 
125 


$     8.63 

6.27 
1.44 
1.17 


L.S. 
60%- 


54.3 
34.1 


$31   816 

144 

94 

18 

10 


$ 

7 

328 

2 

725 

$ 

4 

603 

$ 

33 

.25 

12 

.39 

$  20.86 

14. 5 

$  3  606 


220 
86.8 
64.5 
31.0 
i  10.13 
13.5 
20.3 


J189 
145 
109 


$      7.30 

5.79 
1.28 
1.24 


^Macliinery  includes  farm  share  of  automobile. 
''Expenses  include  operator's  and  family's  labor. 


Each  farmer,  however,  should  use  caution  in  interpreting  the  data  in 
Table  9.  For  example,  the  fact  that  hog  farms  showed  the  largest  rate 
earned  on  the  investment  for  1941  and  that  dairy  farms  showed  the 
smallest  does  not  mean  such  a  relationship  will  prevail  over  a  long  period 
of  years.  The  relative  profitableness  of  these  enterprises  in  1941  was 
influenced  by  conditions  affecting  price  and  production. 
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In  1940,  the  rate  earned  on  investment  was  largest  for  cattle  farms  and 
smallest  for  hog  farms,  as  indicated  by  the  following:  grain  farms,  7.6 
percent ;  dairy  farms,  6.8  percent ;  hog  farms,  6.4  percent ;  cattle  farms. 
8.2  percent ;  general  farms  with  more  than  60  percent  of  the  income  from 
livestock,  7.1  percent;  general  farms  with  less  than  60  percent  of  the 
income  from  livestock,  7.0  percent.  The  change  in  the  relative  earnings 
of  hog  farms  from  1940  to  1941  clearly  reflects  the  increase  in  the  average 
price  of  hogs  from  $5.54  to  $9.37. 

The  following  data  indicate  the  average  rate  earned  on  investment  for 
the  10-year  period,  1926-1935.  for  farms  from  the  same  area  grouped 
according  to  source  of  income:  farms  with  over  60  percent  of  their 
incomes  from  grain,  4.0  percent :  farms  with  40-59  percent  of  their 
incomes  from  grain,  3.6  percent ;  hog  farms,  2.8  percent ;  cattle  farms. 
3.5  percent;  dairy  farms.  2.8  percent:  and  mixed-income  farms,  3.1  per- 
cent. On  the  basis  of  earnings  on  accounting  farms  for  the  past  15  years, 
the  grain  farms  in  Areas  2,  3,  4,  and  5  have  shown  higher  current  returns 
than  have  livestock  farms.  In  these  records,  no  charge  was  made  for 
fertility  losses,  and  no  inference  is  intended  concerning  the  results  if 
these  systems  are  followed  for  another  15-year  period.  The  mechaniza- 
tion of  farms  in  this  area  in  recent  years  has  reduced  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing grains  more  than  the  cost  of  producing  livestock  and  livestock 
products. 

When  comparing  the  returns  on  the  various  groups  of  farms  per  $100 
worth  of  feed  fed,  one  should  consider  the  fact  that  the  necessary  re- 
turns per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  to  pay  for  feed  (including  pasture), 
labor,  equipment,  buildings,  and  other  costs  vary  widely.  According  to 
5-year  averages  of  complete  cost  studies  (1933-1937).  the  necessary 
returns  were:  poultry.  S195  :  dairy  cattle,  $157;  hogs,  $127:  and  feeder 
cattle,  $117. 

Furthermore,  when  comparing  crop  yields  for  the  various  tjpes  of 
farming,  one  should  note  the  following  items  which  indicate  that  the 
grain  farms  were  located  on  the  better  land:  (1)  high  value  of  land  per 
acre;  (2)  larger  percent  of  land  area  tillable;  (3)  large  percent  of  lanti 
in  grain:   and  (4)  high  land  tax  per  acre. 

Differences  in  expenses  are  highly  significant  for  the  6  groups  of 
farms.  Labor  input  per  100  crop  acres  was  highest  on  the  dairy  farms, 
where  22.7  months  of  labor  were  used,  and  lowest  on  the  grain  farms, 
where  10.4  months  of  labor  were  used.  The  dairy  farmers  evidently 
utilized  a  large  amount  of  labor  to  increase  the  size  of  their  businesses 
without  increasing  the  size  of  their  farms. 

The  labor  cost  per  crop  acre  ranged  from  $12.12  on  the  dairy  farms 
lo  $5.73  on  the  grain  farms ;   the  horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre 
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Table   10. — Size  of  Farm  Related  to  Farm  Earnings  and  Other  Factors  for 
2,175  Accounting  Farms  in  Farming- Type  Areas  2,  3,  4,  and  5.  1941 


Item 


Number  of  farms. 
Acres  per  farm.  .  . 


Investments 

Total  per  farm 

Total  per  acre 

Land  per  acre 

Improvements  per  acre. 
Machinery  per  acre*.  .  . 


Earnings 
Per  farm 

Gross  earnings 

Gross  expenses** 

Net  earnings 

Per  acre 

Gross  earnings 

Gross  expenses'" 

Net  earnings 

Rate  earned  on  investment 

(percent) 

Labor  and  management 

earnings 


Size  and  Intensity 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable.  .  . 
Percent  of  tillable  land  in  grain 
Percent  in  hay  and  pasture. . . 
Feed  fed  per  acre  to  prod.  1.9.. 
Percent  of  income  from  prod.  l.s. 
Percent  of  income  from  grain. 
Months  of  labor  per  100  crop  A, 
Total  months  of  labor  .... 
Number  of  work  horses. . . . 


Crop  Yields  per  Acre 
Corn  (bushels) .... 


Livestock  Returns 

Per  5100  feed  fed 

Hog  returns  per  litter. 
Dairy  returns  per  cow. 


Expense  Factors 

Labor  cost  per  crop  E^cre''.  .  .  .  . 
Horse  and  machinery  cost  per 

crop  acre* 

Improvement  cost  per  acre 

Land  tax  per  acre 


Total  acres  in  farm 


Less  than 
121 


247 
102 


«16  099 

158 

93 

25 

12 


$ 

4 

117 

1 

75<) 

$ 

2 

358 

$ 

40 

.32 

17 

.21 

23.11 

14.8 
2    143 


87.8 
62.6 
34.3 
i  15.42 
71.1 
17.9 
20.9 
14.7 
2.2 


J198 
146 
108 


$   11.46 

7.38 
1.68 
1.31 


121  to 
200 


785 
166 


J26   257 

158 

98 

21 

11 


$ 

6 

333 

2 

382 

$ 

3 

951 

$ 

38 

.09 

14.33 

201  to 
280 


$  23.76 
15.1 

$   3   240 


87.6 
65  5 
31.3 
$  13.86 
65.7 
24.3 
15.8 
18.1 
2.5 


J193 
ISO 
114 


$     8.64 

6.40 
1.51 
1    29 


541 
241 


$36   197 

150 

97 

19 

10 


$ 

8  536 
3  064 

$ 

$ 

5  472 

35.36 
12.69 

$   22.67 

15.2 
$  4   268 


85.6 
66.6 
29.6 
$  12.13 
60.4 
30.3 
13.5 
22.1 
2.9 


67.2 


J185 
147 
US 


5.90 
1.34 
1.23 


281  to 
360 


316 

321 


«47   923 

150 

98 

18 

9 


$11  050 
3  804 


J   7   246 


$  34.43 
11.86 


$  22.57 

15.2 
$  5   452 


84.1 
67.0 
28.7 
12.22 
60.5 
30.8 
12.0 
26.2 
3.2 


67.2 


J179 
147 
112 


$     6.86 

5.66 
1.26 

1.21 


361  to 
440 


139 
399 


$S5  917 

140 

92 

16 

8 


J13  064 
4  350 


$  8  714 


$  32.74 
10.90 


$   21.84 

15.7 
$  6  511 


81.9 

64.9 

30.9 

11.46 

60.9 


J179 
148 
113 


$     6.41 


441  or 
more 


147 

571 


J76  663 

135 

87 

16 

8 


183 
857 


HI   326 

$  30.14 

10.28 

$   19.86 

14.8 

$  8  075 


80, 
64, 
29. 
$  11 
63 
28, 
10 
35, 
4, 


$162 
149 

u: 


$     5,80 


•Machinery  includes  farm  share  of  automobile. 
*^ Expenses  include  operator's  and  family's  labor. 


was  highest  on  the  dairy  farms,  where  it  averaged  $8.70,  and  lowest  on 
the  grain  farms,  where  it  averaged  $5.10:  the  improvement  cost  per  acre 
averaged  $1.70  on  the  dairy  farms  and  $1.14  on  the  grain  farms. 

Labor,  horse  and  machinery,  and  improvement  costs  were  higher  for 
all  sources  of  income  groups  in  1941  than  in  1940;  labor  cost  per  crop 
acre,  for  example,  was  17  percent  higher  on  the  grain  farms  in  1941  than 
in  1940. 
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Size  of  farm.  When  the  farm  records  in  Farming-Type  Area? 
2,  3,  4,  and  5  are  sorted  according  to  the  total  acres  in  the  farm,  they  indi- 
cate that  the  operators  on  the  largest  farms  took  in  more  money  during 
the  year  than  did  those  on  the  smallest  ones;  and  after  deductions  were 
made  for  farm  business  expenditures  and  interest  on  the  investment,  the 
147  largest  farms  had  labor  and  management  earnings  which  averaged 
$8,075,  contrasted  with  $2,143  for  the  247  smallest  farms.  The  latter 
had  higher  investments  an  acre  for  improvements,  machinery,  and  total 
investment,  indicating  a  higher  capital  input.  The  rate  earned  on  invest- 
ment was  practically  the  same  for  all  size  groups,  but  there  was  a  slight 
increase  from  the  smallest  farms  up  to  the  size  ranging  from  361  to  -140 
acres.  The  difference  was  much  smaller  in  1941  than  in  1940  or  for  a 
recent  10-year  period.  The  average  rates  for  1940  were  as  follows:  less 
than  121  acres,  5.8  percent;  121  to  200  acres,  7.2  percent:  201  to  280 
acres,  7.4  percent ;  281  to  360  acres,  7.3  percent ;  361  to  440  acres,  7.0 
percent ;   441  or  more  acres,  7.9  percent. 

A  part  of  the  diiiference  in  the  earnings  pattern  as  related  to  size  of 
farm  for  1941  contrasted  with  that  of  1940  may  be  due  to  the  correlation 
of  enterprises  with  size  of  farm.  The  size  of  the  hog  farms  averaged 
much  smaller  than  that  of  the  cattle  farms,  and  hog  prices  were  much 
higher  in  relation  to  cattle  prices  in  1941  than  in  1940.  This  would  cause 
the  earnings  on  small  farms  in  1941  to  be  higher  in  relation  to  large 
farms  than  in  1940. 

For  the  10-year  period,  1926-1935,  the  average  rate  earned  on  invest- 
ment (value  of  farm  products  used  in  the  household  excluded)  for 
accounting  farms  by  size  groups  in  Areas  3,  4,  and  5  was  as  follows: 
0-99  acres,  .8  percent;  100-139  acres,  2.0  percent:  140-179  acres.  2.6 
percent :  180-219  acres,  2.8  percent ;  220-259  acres,  3.0  percent ;  260-299 
acres,  3.5  percent;  300-339  acres,  3.4  percent;  and  340  acres  and  over, 
3.3  percent.  In  recent  years,  the  rate  earned  on  investment  increased  as 
the  size  of  farm  increased  to  about  300  acres,  declined  slightly  for  farms 
ranging  from  300  to  400  acres,  and  increased  again  for  farms  ranging 
from  400  to  600  acres.  Those  farms  that  are  too  large  for  one  tractor 
but  not  large  enough  for  two  seem  to  be  an  awkward  size. 

The  smallest  farms  were  operated  more  intensivel\'  than  were  the 
largest  ones.  This  variation  was  indicated  bv  the  higher  gross  earnings 
an  acre,  by  the  larger  labor  and  cajiital  input  an  acre,  and  by  the  larger 
value  of  feed  fed  an  acre  to  productive  livestock. 

The  method  used  to  increase  the  volume  of  business  depended  upon 
the  individual  farm.  .Some  farm  operators  apparently  increased  the 
volume  of  their  businesses  by  improving  the  quality  and  increasing  the 
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amount  of  livestock ;  others,  by  growing  more  intensive  crops,  by  increas- 
ing crop  yields,  or  by  developing  special  markets ;  still  others,  by 
increasing  the  acreage  operated  or  by  applying  combinations  of  the  above 
methods. 

Labor  and  horse  and  machinery  expenses.  The  effect  of  the 
amount  of  feed  fed  an  acre  to  productive  livestock  on  labor  and  horse 
and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre  is  shown  graphically  in  Figures  5  and 
6  for  the  same  size  groups  of  farms  as  were  used  in  Table  10. 

Four  significant  things  are  apparent  in  these  charts:  (1)  The  costs 
per  crop  acre  increased  as  the  size  of  the  farms  decreased;  (2)  the 
costs  increased  as  the  amount  of  feed  fed  per  acre  increased;  (3)  the 
costs  decreased  much  more  rapidly  when  the  size  of  farms  increased 
from  120  acres  or  less  to  121-200  acres  than  when  they  increased  from 
201-280  to  281-360  acres,  or  into  the  larger  size  groups  (this  situation 
is  explained  in  part  by  the  fact  that  dairy  cattle  and  poultry  predominate 


O  *5  ilO  ^15  ^20  ^25  *30 

FEED     FED    PER    ACRE     TO     PRODUCTIVE     LIVESTOCK 

Fig.  S. — Labor  Cost  per  Crop  Acre  for  F.'Krms  of  Varying  Size  and  with 

Varying  Amounts  of  Feed  Fed  to  Productive  Livestock, 

Farming-Type  Areas  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  1941 
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O  ^5  *10  *15  ^20  *a5  *30 

FEED     FED     PER    ACRE    TO    PRODUCTIVE    LIVESTOCK 

Fig.  6. — Horse  and  ^Machinery  Cost  per  Chop  Acre  for  Farms  of  \'arying  Size 

AXD   WITH    \'aRYING   AMOUNTS  OF   FeED    FeD   TO    PRODUCTIVE   LIVESTOCK, 

Farming-Type  Areas  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  1941 

on  the  smaller  farms  and  that  beef  cattle  predominate  on  the  larger 
farms)  ;  and  (4)  the  costs  increased  rapidlj'  as  the  feed  fed  an  acre 
increased  from  $3  to  about  $10  an  acre,  especially  for  farms  in  the 
smallest  size  group,  and  the  costs  increased  less  but  more  uniformly  as 
larger  amounts  of  feed  were  fed. 

Farmers  who  know  what  their  cost  for  labor  and  for  horse  and 
machiner}'  expense  per  crop  acre  was  in  1941  will  find  that  these  data 
contain  a  basis  for  comparing  their  expenses  with  averages  for  other 
farms  of  the  same  size  and  with  the  same  intensity  of  livestock.' 


Variations  by  Farming-Type  Areas 

The  data  in  Tables  11  ami  12  indicate  a  wide  range  of  farming 
conditions  in  Illinois  and  afford  ample  evidence  of  the  need  for  grouping 
counties  by  farming-type  areas.  They  show  a  range  in  size  from  181  acres 

'Data  for  other  areas  of  Illinois  are  available  in  the  area  reports  for  1941. 
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in  Area  1  to  265  acres  in  Area  4  and  an  average  investment  per  farm 
varying  from  $12,384  in  Area  9  to  $44,867  in  Area  4. 

Crop  yields  varied  from  area  to  area  with  the  productivity  of  the  soil 
and  with  the  weather  conditions.  The  relative  proportion  of  income  from 
grain,  hogs,  cattle,  dairy,  and  poultry  varied  according  to  feeds  available, 
markets,  labor,  and  other  factors.  Expenses  per  crop  acre  for  labor  and 
for  horses  and  machinery  varied  with  the  size  of  farm,  the  amount  and 
kind  of  livestock,  the  wages  for  labor,  and  the  type  of  equipment. 

Data  for  Counties  and  Groups  of  Counties 

Averages  were  calculated  for  each  county  with  30  or  more  records 
and  for  groups  of  counties  with  less  than  30  records.  These  averages 
are  arranged  in  Table  13  according  to  farming- type  areas.  The  averages 
for  Area  1  are  given  at  the  front  of  the  list,  and  those  for  Area  9  at  the 
end  of  it. 
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Table  13.- 


-Summary  of  Business  Records  from  3,090  Illinois  Farms  by 
Counties  and  by  Groups  of  Counties,  1941 


Accounting  items 


McHenry 


Boone, 

Cook, 

DuPage. 

Kane,  Lake 


DeKalb 


Stephen- 
son 


Lee 


Capital  investment,  total 1 

Land 2 

Farm  improvements 3 

Horses 4 

Cattle 5 

Hogs 6 

Sheep 7 

Poultry 8 

Feed  and  grain 9 

Machinery  and  equipment 10 

Receipts,  net  increases,  total // 

Cattle 12 

Dairy  sales 13 

Hogs 14 

Sheep 15 

Poultry  and  eggs 16 

Farm  products  used  in  household 17 

Feed  and  grain IS 

AAA  payment 19 

Labor  and  miscellaneous 20 

Expenses,  net  decreases,  total 21 

Farm  improvements 22 

Feed  and  grain 23 

Machinery  and  equipment 24 

Hired  labor 25 

Crop  expenses 26 

Taxes 27 

Livestock  and  miscellaneous 28 

Receipts  less  expenses 29 

Unpaid  labor 30 

Net  farm  earnings 31 

Rate  earned  on  investment,  percent 32 

Labor  and  management  earnings 33 

Excess  of  sales  over  expenses 34 

Increase  in  inventory 35 

Number  of  farms  included 36 

Size  of  farm,  acres 3? 

Gross  earnings  per  acre 38 

Total  expenses  per  acre 39 

Net  earnings  per  acre 40 

Value  of  land  per  acre 41 

Value  of  improved  land  per  acre 42 

Value  of  improvements  per  acre. 43 

Total  investment  per  acre 44 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable 45 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in — 

Corn 46 

Oats 47 

Wheat 48 

Soybeans  for  grain 49 

Other  cultivated  crops 50 

Legume  hay  and  pasture 51 

Nonlegume  hay  and  pasture 52 

Bushels  per  acre:    Corn 53 

Oats 54 

Wheat 55 

Barley 56 

Soybeans 57 

Feed  fed  per  acre  to  livestock 58 

Returns  for  XlOO  feed  fed 59 

Poultry  returns  per  hen 60 

Number  of  litters  farrowed 61 

Returns  per  litter 62 

Dairy  returns  per  cow 63 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre. .  64 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre 65 

Improvement  cost  per  acre 66 

Taxes  per  acre 67 


?26  910 

U  017 

7  060 

327 

3  691 
216 

10 

115 

2  245 

2    229 

$   7  462 

890 

4  699 
618 

11 
320 
293 
298 
287 

46 

$  2  659 

397 


332  752 
15  828 

6  804 
342 

4  008 
556 
109 
125 

2  575 

2   405 


J44  004 
25  431 

7  081 
301 

4  080 
877 
306 
109 

3  196 

2  623 


824 
827 
197 
239 
175 
4  803 
778 


4  025 
15.0 
3  269 
2  461 
2  049 


$  2 


7   934 

1  849 

2  472 
1   656 

85 
356 
271 
920 
267 

58 
633 
427 


937 
636 
207 
288 
138 
5  301 
792 


$  4  509 
13.8 

$  3  474 
2  409 
2  621 


$   9  791 

3  095 

947 

3  057 

142 

398 

259 

1  338 

509 

46 

$  2   519 

415 

883 
518 
226 

325 

152 

$   7  272 

784 

$   6  488 

14.7 
$   4  917 
3  865 
3  148 


S23  423 

11  058 

5  140 

248 

2  352 

628 

25 

121 

1  876 

1  975 

$   6  378 

1  244 

1  874 

2  418 

32 
354 
283 

13 
124 

36 

$   1  645 

287 


J47  849 
29  968 

6  433 
243 

3  348 
792 
290 
101 

3  822 

2  852 


591 
329 
119 
199 
120 
$  4  733 
850 
$   3  883 

16.6 
$  3   346 
2  758 
1  692 


;iO  168 

2  637 
857 

3  037 
214 
338 
284 

2  111 

623 

67 

$   2  719 

442 


940 
587 
219 
366 
165 
449 
742 


6  707 
14  0 
4  924 
4  374 
2  791 


31 

172 

$   43.31 

19.95 
$   23.36 

;  64 

68 
41 
156 
79.1 

30.4 
14.8 
.9 
1.0 
8.1 
25.9 
18.9 
67.4 
51.6 
20.0 
39.8 
19.3 
$   18.53 
212 
3.20 
6.8 
2150 
177 
$     9  39 
14.51 
2.30 
1.39 


54 
187 
$   42.52 

18.36 
$  24.16 
$   85 

88 

36 
176 

84.2 

34.2 
20.8 
1.2 
4.8 
8.1 
19.1 
11.8 
72.0 
58.5 
27.2 
41.5 
18.3 
$   21.63 
164 
3.60 
11.0 
$170 
169 
X  8.04 
10.26 
2.29 
1.54 


142 
213 
$   45.95 
15.50 
$   30.45 
?119 
122 
33 
206 
91. 


35 

22 

1 

5 

7, 

18. 

10.7 

75.8 

59.8 

25.2 

43.2 

23.0 

$   22.61 

163 

3.87 
21.7 
«165 
137 
$     6.32 
7.80 
1.95 
1.53 


86 
160 
$   39.79 

15.57 
$  24.22 
$   69 

70 

a 

146 
83.5 

26.4 
21.2 
.4 
1.3 
5.0 
31.1 
14.6 
72.4 
43.0 
14.0 
37.2 
18.8 
$   19.79 
193 
3.21 
17.6 
$151 
129 
$     7.08 
11.57 
1.79 
1.24 


53 
270 
$   37.60 
12.80 
i   24.80 
3111 
114 
24 
177 
86.9 

34.2 
22.0 
1.4 
6.4 
6.5 
20.5 
8  9 
66.4 
52.4 
19.4 
29  ' 
23^5 
$   16.15 
167 
3.54 
19.4 
S165 
125 
t     5 


.55 
6.64 
1.63 
1.35 


{Conlinufd) 
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Table   13. — Summary  of  Business  Records  from  3,090  Illinois  Farms  by 
Counties  and  by  Groups  of  Counties,  1941 — Continued 


Ogle 

Rock 
Island 

Winne- 
bago 

White- 
side 

Jo 
Daviess 

Carroll 

Henry 

McDon- 
ough 

Knox 

1 

$30   648 

X25  159 

X31  968 

S29  293 

«25  788 

S26  372 

$3S   311 

$35   375 

J40  145 

2 

16  289 

13  820 

14  617 

14  675 

12  826 

13  768 

22  271 

22  585 

24  629 

3 

S  696 

4  189 

7  722 

5  626 

4  931 

4  888 

5  796 

4  292 

5  436 

■1 

289 

256 

344 

267 

371 

320 

249 

246 

255 

2  929 

1  740 

3  044 

3  312 

2  756 

2  758 

3  180 

1  669 

2  328 

6 

785 

677 

844 

911 

760 

708 

1  095 

1  009 

1  063 

7 

53 

80 

163 

68 

99 

132 

70 

67 

126 

8 

83 

115 

101 

98 

91 

132 

99 

82 

69 

9 

2  336 

2  190 

2  550 

2  233 

1  956 

1  869 

2  957 

3  044 

3  758 

10 

2  188 

2  092 

2  583 

2  103 

1  998 

1  797 

2  594 

2  381 

2  481 

11 

$   7  103 

$   6  398 

$   8  416 

$   7  631 

$   6  826 

$   6  731 

$   8  987 

$   8  977 

$   9  709 

12 

1  062 

1  117 

1  876 

2  223 

1  440 

2  366 

2  647 

1  680 

1  612 

13 

1  080 

693 

1  972 

I  264 

1  660 

623 

473 

347 

657 

14 

2  632 

2  874 

2  554 

3  071 

2  719 

2  501 

4  376 

4  555 

3  866 

m 

67 

76 

156 

50 

82 

146 

123 

69 

94 

16 

375 

405 

356 

338 

323 

413 

382 

303 

223 

17 

258 

310 

277 

249 

299 

289 

289 

310 

312 

IS 

291 

529 

765 

160 

1  242 

2  342 

19 

400 

350 

391 

'  400 

"266 

"381 

485 

429 

531 

20 

38 

44 

69 

36 

37 

12 

52 

42 

72 

21 

$  2   139 

$   1  637 

$  2   458 

$  2    117 

$   2    191 

$   1  718 

$  2   480 

$   2   248 

$  2   566 

22 

411 

260 

541 

346 

369 

260 

364 

342 

398 

23 

159 

308 

207 

24 

"hi 

640 

"861 

735 

661 

536 

"876 

"828 

'  '880 

2S 

452 

216 

470 

359 

365 

262 

574 

467 

552 

26 

127 

105 

191 

133 

117 

109 

162 

140 

196 

27 

304 

301 

271 

246 

234 

216 

351 

310 

378 

2S 

131 

115 

124 

139 

137 

128 

153 

161 

162 

29 

$   4  964 

$   4  761 

$   5  958 

$   5  514 

$   4  635 

$   5  013 

$  6   507 

$   6  729 

$   7  143 

30 

845 
i   4  119 

793 
$  3   968 

855 
$   5  103 

827 
I   4  687 

832 
$  3   803 

819 
$   4  194 

793 
i   5  714 

778 
$   5  951 

777 

31 

8  6  366 

32 

13.4 

15.8 

16.0 

16.0 

14.7 

15.9 

14.9 

16.8 

15.9 

33 

$  3   199 

$   3  317 

$   4  123 

$  3   821 

$  3   097 

$  3   451 

$   4  400 

iS  4  779 

$   4  975 

34 

2  848 

3  166 

3  062 

2  971 

3  327 

2  410 

3  557 

4  223 

4  103 

35 

1  858 

1  285 

2  619 

2  294 

1  009 

2  314 

2  661 

2  196 

2  728 

36 

44 

49 

34 

37 

38 

33 

81 

74 

62 

37 

211 

184 

248 

198 

234 

185 

227 

225 

268 

38 

$   33.73 

$   34.83 

$   33.91 

$   38.62 

$   29.12 

$   36.34 

$   39.66 

$   39.97 

$   36.17 

39 

14.17 

13.23 

13.35 

14.90 

12.90 

13.69 

14.44 

13.47 

12.45 

40 

$   19.56 

$   21.60 

$   20.56 

i   23.72 

8  16.22 

$   22.65 

8  25.22 

$   26.50 

$   23.72 

41 

$   77 

$   75 

$   59 

$   74 

$   55 

$   74 

$   98 

«101 

$   92 

42 

86 

84 

64 

77 

65 

83 

106 

110 

106 

43 

27 

23 

31 

28 

21 

26 

26 

19 

20 

.44 

146 

137 

129 

148 

110 

142 

169 

158 

150 

45 

■  77.6 

76.6 

75.3 

83.1 

62.6 

77.9 

81.6 

83.9 

76.8 

46 

29.9 

34.3 

29.4 

31.9 

24.7 

28.4 

35.1 

33.2 

34.9 

47 

23.7 

16.2 

18.9 

18.8 

18.5 

21.6 

19.9 

15.3 

16.9 

48 

.7 

l.I 

1.0 

5.1 

.5 

.6 

1.4 

7.6 

1.9 

49 

2.3 

2.5 

3.2 

1.9 

.3 

.6 

3.4 

13.2 

11.8 

50 

6.2 

4.2 

8.2 

3.2 

6.3 

4.2 

2.6 

3.7 

4.0 

51 

25.2 

29.7 

27.2 

22.9 

26.9 

30.1 

24.2 

17.2 

18.8 

32 

12.0 

12.0 

12.1 

16.2 

22.8 

14.5 

13.4 

9.8 

11.7 

53 

68.9 

63.4 

70.0 

73.5 

65.0 

74.2 

68.1 

64.4 

67.7 

54 

47.1 

32.1 

44.0 

40.7 

41.1 

42.6 

36.8 

44.0 

34.1 

55 

20.0 

16.3 

23.3 

19.5 

20.0 

16.7 

15.8 

22.6 

14.6 

56 

31.7 

28.0 

35.6 

34.0 

21.9 

24.4 

26.3 

57 

21.6 

22.9 

24.4 

19.1 

18.0 

23.8 

24.0 

24^5 

27!o 

58 

$   17.90 

$   14.75 

$   15.45 

$   21.31 

$   13.80 

$   18.44 

$   20.34 

$   17.40 

$   12.55 

59 

167 

199 

186 

170 

199 

183 

179 

184 

199 

60 

4.22 

3.72 

4.14 

3.39 

3.22 

3.04 

3.88 

4.22 

3.45 

61 

17.0 

19.8 

16.9 

24.6 

18.1 

18.5 

29.2 

31.7 

26.6 

62 

J165 

J147 

«161 

?146 

?146 

$154 

8151 

8147 

8149 

63 

127 

99 

135 

136 

114 

111 

96 

100 

110 

64 

j  6.46 

$     7.57 

$     6.74 

i     7.05 

?  7.94 

S     6.41 

i     7.17 

8  6.17 

8  5.96 

65 

9.61 

9.55 

8.50 

9.41 

11.17 

10.11 

9.44 

7.82 

7.48 

66 

1.95 

1.42 

2.18 

1.75 

1.57 

1.40 

1.61 

1.52 

1.48 

67 

1.44 

1.64 

1.09 

1.24 

1.00 

1.17 

1.55 

1.38 

1.41 
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Table  13. — Summary  of  Business  Records  from  3,090  Illinois  Farms  by 
Counties  and  by  Groups  of  Counties,  1941 — Continued 


Accounting  items 


Bureau 


Marshall- 
Putnam 


Peoria 


Fulton        Hancock 


Capital  investment,  total 1 

Land 2 

Farm  improvements 3 

Horses 4 

Cattle 5 

Hogs 6 

Slieep 7 

Poultry * 

Feed  and  grain 9 

Machinery  and  equipment 10 

Receipts,  net  increases,  total 11 

Cattle 12 

Dairy  sales 13 

Hogs 14 

Sheep 15 

Poultry  and  eggs 16 

Farm  products  used  in  household 17 

Feed  and  grain. IS 

AA.\  payment 19 

Labor  and  miscellaneous . 20 

Expenses,  net  decreases,  total. 21 

Farm  improvements 22 

Feed  and  grain 23 

Machinery  and  equipment 2-4 

Hired  labor 25 

Crop  expenses 26 

Taxes 27 

Livestock  and  miscellaneous 28 

Receipts  less  expenses 29 

Unpaid  labor 30 

Net  farm  earnings 31 

Rate  earned  on  investment,  percent 32 

Labor  and  management  earnings 33 

Excess  of  sales  over  expenses 34 

Increase  in  inventory 35 

Number  of  farms  included 36 

Size  of  farm,  acres 37 

Gross  earnings  per  acre 3S 

Total  expenses  per  acre 39 

Net  earnings  per  acre 40 

Value  of  land  per  acre 41 

Value  of  improved  land  per  acre 42 

\'alue  of  improvements  per  acre 43 

Total  investment  per  acre 44 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable 45 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in — 

Corn 46 

Oats 47 

Wheat 4S 

Soybeans  for  grain 49 

Other  cultivated  crops 50 

Legume  hay  and  pasture 51 

Nonlegume  hay  and  pasture 52 

Bushels  per  acre:    Corn 53 

Oats 54 

Wheat 55 

Barley 56 

Soybeans 57 

Feed  fed  per  acre  to  livestock 5S 

Returns  for  JIOO  feed  fed 59 

Poultry  returns  per  hen . 60 

Number  of  litters  farrowed 61 

Returns  per  litter 62 

Dairy  returns  per  cow 63 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre. .  64 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre 65 

Improvement  cost  per  acre 66 

Taxes  per  acre 67 


$40  593 

24  394 

6  024 

235 

2  686 

1  042 
190 
127 

3  313 

2  582 


774 
275 
621 
051 
123 
477 
326 
392 
452 
57 
334 
399 


S49  823 

31  906 

6  113 

211 

3  413 

1  104 
514 

89 

3  972 

2  501 
SU  571 

2  840 
557 

4  943 
379 
229 
284 

1  557 

724 

58 

$   2   907 

460 


J35  323 

22  868 

4  505 

262 

1  630 
763 
131 
106 

2  785 

2  273 
$   8  498 

1  168 
467 

3  347 

56 
359 
281 

2  145 
572 
103 

$   2    111 
306 


{30  OSS 

19  077 

3  746 

223 

1  760 
840 

83 
63 

2  232 
2  031 


;  8  023 

1  323 

474 

3  706 

86 

251 

277 

1  255 

583 

68 

$  2   250 

355 


819 
526 
159 
278 
153 
440 
782 


1  072 
594 
195 
417 
169 

8  664 
730 


6  658 
16.4 
5  210 
3  736 
3  378 


7  934 
15.9 
6  025 
4  245 
4  135 


$   6 


723 
463 
139 
325 
155 
387 
724 


$   5 


813 
432 
136 
391 
123 
773 
763 


5  663 
16.0 
4  470 
3  581 
2  525 


5  010 
16.7 
4  128 
3  136 
2  360 


«29  561 

19  008 

3  300 

309 

2  129 

742 

73 

S5 

2  251 

1  694 


$   1 


229 
476 
522 
994 

90 
177 
277 
253 
372 

68 
936 
292 


668 

424 

150 

297 

105 

5  293 

785 

4  508 

15.2 

3  594 

2  809 

2  207 


62 
218 
$   44.73 
14.26 
$   30.47 
3112 
118 
28 
186 
86.2 


47 
276 
$   41.97 
13.19 


44 
220 
$   38.68 
12.90 


37 
20 

s'. 

4, 
22, 
12, 
77.2 
45.4 
22.2 
26.2 
26.5 
$   19.80 
180 
4. 
26. 
2164 
109 
;  6.34 
8.65 
1.83 
1.27 


.50 

.7 


$   28.78 

;ii6 

128 

22 
181 
82.4 

34.8 

20.7 

3.1 

7.0 

4.5 

22.4 

7.5 

72  2 

47^7 

22.4 

15.7 

27.6 

$   18.70 

178 

3. 

34. 

«156 

108 

$     6. 

6. 


$   25.78 

3104 

113 

21 

161 

84.0 


53 
250 
$   32.13 

12.07 
$  20.06 
i   76 

90 

IS 
120 

74.0 


5 
21 
10 
70 
40.1 
23.5 


30.1 
15.3 
11.3 
9.8 
2.1 
20.4 
11.0 
60.6 
40.4 
20.7 


.27 
.4 


29.3 
$   13.86 
184 
3.94 
23.8 
S151 
108 


21 

$  12 

194 

4 

26 

jil50 

98 


.41 
.96 
1.67 
1.51 


$ 


1.48 


6.18 
7.70 
1.42 
1. 57 


35 
228 
$  31.65 
11.91 


$   19.74 
$  83 

91 

14 
129 

80.7 

■26.3 
15.9 

5.5 
13.6 

4.6 
20.1 
14.0 
62.5 
47.6 
17.6 

26!  7 
$  12.99 
184 

3.17 
21.5 
$138 
94 
J     5.63 
8.25 
1.28 
1.30 


l,Conlinufii) 


1942 
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Mercer 

Warren 

Stark 

Hender- 
son 

McLean 

Tazewell 

Ford 

Living- 
ston 

Wood- 
ford 

1 

$37  026 

5139  814 

S39  075 

$33  772 

$62  641 

$45  165 

$44  017 

$47  218 

$51  951 

2 

21  059 

25  081 

25  200 

21  187 

41  585 

29  333 

30  593 

31  647 

34  307 

3 

4  564 

5  013 

5  009 

3  441 

7  205 

5  656 

4  179 

5  855 

6  298 

4 

392 

312 

212 

335 

254 

271 

295 

291 

280 

1 

3  793 

2  493 

1  384 

2  227 

3  735 

2  212 

1  848 

1  744 

2  581 

6 

1  171 

1  123 

1  070 

1  102 

924 

590 

404 

350 

789 

7 

112 

152 

459 

57 

147 

72 

182 

225 

197 

g 

69 

77 

68 

78 

100 

99 

95 

149 

110 

« 

3  665 

3  158 

3  091 

3  012 

5  366 

4  125 

3  935 

4  103 

4  564 

10 

2  201 

2  405 

2  582 

2  333 

3  325 

2  807 

2  486 

2  854 

2  825 

11 

$   9  415 

$   9  229 

$   9  833 

$  8  266 

$14  263 

$10  758 

$  9  056 

$10  058 

$10  907 

12 

3  078 

2  034 

989 

1  167 

2  888 

1  501 

1  349 

1  198 

2  068 

13 

488 

328 

460 

170 

709 

917 

376 

582 

537 

14 

4  675 

4  074 

3  964 

4  075 

3  852 

2  703 

1  557 

1  655 

3  078 

IS 

105 

134 

465 

77 

320 

290 

127 

83 

362 

16 

218 

229 

296 

185 

312 

417 

345 

749 

404 

17 

299 

274 

283 

269 

288 

329 

252 

326 

299 

18 

1  558 

2  797 

1  690 

5  035 

3  849 

4  389 

4  773 

3  401 

19 

'  484 

543 

510 

594 

793 

681 

606 

638 

723 

20 

68 

55 

69 

39 

66 

71 

55 

54 

35 

21 

$   2  947 

$   2  451 

$  2   276 

$   2  439 

$  3  683 

$  2  780 

$2   122 

$  2  370 

$  2  788 

22 

386 

385 

303 

290 

432 

394 

258 

337 

370 

23 

324 

24 

905 

"931 

■'871 

"980 

i'37i 

969 

'  852 

■960 

949 

25 

660 

519 

476 

488 

883 

592 

404 

450 

638 

26 

123 

179 

140 

170 

269 

199 

147 

160 

156 

27 

376 

281 

360 

362 

525 

397 

362 

362 

518 

28 

173 

156 

126 

149 

203 

229 

99 

161 

147 

29 

$   6  468 

$   6  778 

$   7  557 

$   5  827 

$10  580 

$  7  978 

$  6  934 

$  7  688 

$  8  119 

30 

735 

714 

757 

766 

664 

706 

754 

740 

730 

31 

$   5  733 

$  6  064 

$  6  800 

$  5  061 

$  9  916 

$  7  272 

$  6  180 

$  6  948 

$  7  389 

32 

15.5 

15.2 

17.4 

15.0 

15.8 

16.1 

14.0 

14.7 

14.2 

33 

$   4  461 

;  4  668 

$   5  461 

$  3  983 

$  7  347 

$  5  588 

$  4  587 

$  5  171 

$  5  357 

34 

4  170 

4  124 

3  576 

3  817 

6  344 

4  723 

3  728 

4  182 

4  688 

35 

1  999 

2  380 

3  698 

1  741 

3  948 

2  926 

2  954 

3  180 

3  132 

36 

29 

37 

36 

34 

55 

60 

60 

53 

51 

37 

250 

238 

243 

272 

306 

243 

253 

238 

256 

38 

$   37.66 

$   38.83 

$   40.53 

$   30.35 

$  46.69 

$  44.31 

$  35.84 

$  42.35 

$  42.64 

39 

14.73 

13.32 

12.50 

11.77 

14.23 

14.36 

11.38 

13.09 

13.75 

40 

$   22.93 

f   25.51 

t   28.03 

$  18.58 

$  32.46 

$  29.95 

$  24.46 

$  29.26 

$  28.89 

41 

$   84 

J106 

$104 

$   78 

$136 

$121 

$121 

$133 

$134 

42 

98 

111 

109 

89 

139 

127 

121 

135 

141 

43 

18 

21 

21 

13 

24 

23 

17 

25 

25 

44 

148 

167 

161 

124 

205 

186 

174 

199 

203 

45 

71.5 

85.4 

85.9 

77.1 

91.5 

86.3 

95.1 

92.3 

89.7 

46 

37.0 

38.0 

37.6 

34.6 

37.6 

31.4 

36.0 

36.7 

33.2 

47 

14.9 

17.1 

20.1 

17.4 

18.9 

16.4 

24.9 

25.5 

23.4 

48 

.4 

.7 

2.6 

4.3 

9.9 

.5 

1.7 

1.4 

49 

i'.i' 

7.7 

4.9 

13.3 

11.6 

10.9 

7.8 

6.5 

5.4 

50 

4.9 

3.2 

6.4 

5.6 

1.7 

4.3 

4.5 

2.0 

6.5 

51 

23.7 

20.5 

20.9 

18.3 

19.7 

21.9 

20.6 

24.8 

24.4 

52 

17.2 

13.1 

9.4 

8.2 

6.2 

5.2 

5.7 

2.8 

5.7 

S3 

67.9 

66.7 

72.7 

61.8 

74.5 

73.5 

66.0 

71.7 

74.4 

54 

37.4 

44.2 

39.5 

36.9 

50.0 

41.1 

48.8 

56.1 

45.3 

55 

8.8 

15.7 

17.2 

21.2 

23.3 

18.3 

25.8 

20.8 

56 

35;6' 

5.0 

57 

19.5 

24^2 ' 

29!?' 

2i!4' 

28'6' 

29!6' 

25.2 

24!2' 

27!6' 

58 

$   19.32 

$   17.04 

$  13.17 

$  12.63 

$  15.73 

$  12.87 

$  8.87 

$  9.73 

$  14.74 

59 

182 

173 

200 

171 

172 

194 

176 

194 

177 

60 

3.08 

3.53 

4.03 

2.86 

4.08 

4.27 

3.45 

4.74 

3.82 

61 

31.1 

32.7 

25.2 

26.2 

22.4 

16.7 

13.5 

11.0 

19.6 

62 

$149 

$132 

$168 

$156 

$171 

$154 

$145 

$136 

$155 

63 

115 

96 

102 

86 

126 

149 

100 

117 

123 

64 

$     7.84 

i     6.82 

i     5.84 

i     6.66 

i     6.52 

$     6.58 

i     4.93 

i     6.00 

g  5.88 

65 

10.16 

7.46 

7.10 

7.28 

6.48 

7.49 

5.83 

6.71 

7.37 

66 

1.54 

1.62 

1.25 

1.06 

1.42 

1.61 

1.02 

1.42 

1.45 

67 

1.50 

1  .18 

1.48 

1.33 

1.72 

1.64 

1.43 

1.53 

2.03 
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Table  13. — Summary  of  Business  Records  from  3,090  Illinois  Farms  by 
Counties  and  by  Groups  of  Counties,  1941 — Continued 


Accounting  items 


Capital  investment,  total J 

Land 2 

Farm  improvements 3 

Horses 4 

Cattle 5 

Hogs *5 

Sheep 7 

Poultry * 

Feed  and  grain P 

Machinery  and  equipment 10 

Receipts,  net  increases,  total 11 

Cattle 12 

Dairy  sales 13 

Hogs 14 

Sheep 15 

Poultry  and  eggs 16 

Farm  products  used  in  household 17 

Feed  and  grain IS 

AAA  payment 19 

Labor  and  miscellaneous 20 

Expenses,  net  decreases,  total 21 

Farm  improvements 22 

Feed  and  grain 23 

Machinery  and  equipment 24 

Hired  labor 25 

Crop  expenses 26 

Taxes 27 

Livestock  and  miscellaneous 2S 

Receipts  less  expenses 20 

L^npaid  labor 30 

Net  farm  earnings 31 

Rate  earned  on  investment,  percent 32 

Labor  and  management  earnings 33 

Excess  of  sales  over  expenses 34 

Increase  in  inventory 35 

Number  of  farms  included 36 

Size  of  farm,  acres 37 

Gross  earnings  per  acre 3S 

Total  expenses  per  acre 39 

Net  earnings  per  acre 40 

Value  of  land  per  acre 41 

Value  of  improved  land  per  acre 42 

Value  of  improvements  per  acre 43 

Total  investment  per  acre 44 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable 45 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in — 

Corn 46 

Oats 47 

Wheat 4S 

Soybeans  for  grain 49 

Other  cultivated  crops 50 

Legume  hay  and  pasture 51 

Nonlegume  hay  and  pasture 52 

Bushels  per  acre:    Corn 53 

Oats 54 

Wheat 55 

Barley 56 

Soybeans 57 

Feed  fed  per  acre  to  livestock . . .' 53 

Returns  for  XlOO  feed  fed 59 

Poultry  returns  per  hen 60 

Number  of  litters  farrowed 61 

Returns  per  litter 62 

Dairy  returns  per  cow 63 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre. .  64 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre 65 

Improvement  cost  per  acre 66 

Taxes  per  acre 67 


LaSalle 


J57  315 
35  871 

7  830 
236 

3  759 
692 
159 
117 

5  397 

3  254 


«12  655 

2  809 
961 

3  253 
ISO 
403 
310 

4  047 
673 

49 

$  3   200 

517 


1  064 
785 
237 
408 
189 
$  9  455 
753 
;  8  702 

15.2 
J  6  401 
5  453 
3  692 


Cham- 
paign 


$43   292 

32  040 

3  766 

197 

1  118 
408 

54 

97 

3  084 

2  528 
$  9  159 

719 
428 

1   364 

60 

378 

264 

5  438 

462 

46 

154 

270 


$  2 


931 
324 
136 
398 
95 
$  7  005 
730 


$  6  275 
14.5 

$  4  709 
4  152 
2  589 


Iroquois 


J38  760 

25  505 

4  717 

317 

1  456 
330 
276 
113 

3  620 

2  426 
;  8  356 

989 
530 
1  450 
191 
407 
275 

4  003 
464 

47 
484 
397 


$   2 


$  5 


905 
486 
203 
381 
112 
872 
860 


$  5  012 
12.9 

$  3  705 
3  633 
1  964 


Vermilion   Macon 


J39  027 

26  767 

4  441 

225 

1  299 
533 

46 
83 

2  967 
2  666 


$   9  412 

763 

577 

1  916 

48 

280 

299 

4  910 

543 

76 

$   2  738 

347 

1  il9 
471 
209 
448 
144 

$   6  674 

807 

$   5  867 

15.0 
$   4  516 

4  144 

2  231 


$47  342 

34  551 

4  064 

271 

1  677 
426 

57 

106 

3  629 

2  561 


jlO  049 

1  269 

438 

1  666 

60 

311 

270 

5  291 

724 

20 

J  2  598 

336 


$   7 


1  097 
442 
149 
476 
98 
451 
845 


$  6  606 
14.0 

$  4  863 
4  776 
2  405 


51 
279 
$   45.39 
14.18 
$  31.21 
J129 
136 
28 
206 
87.7 

38.2 

22.7 

1.8 

4.4 

4.5 

21.6 

6.8 

74.6 

53.1 

26.4 

22^5 


80 
243 
$   37.66 
11.86 


54 
254 
$   32.91 
13.17 


$   15.06 

$     6.64 

186 

195 

3.88 

3.95 

22.5 

12.4 

£143 

«136 

140 

96 

$  5.84 

S  5.39 

7.40 

5.44 

1.85 

1.11 

1.46 

1.64 

i   25.80 

$132 

134 

15 

178 

92.0 

32.8 
12.9 

3.6 
26.5 

3.6 
13.7 

6.9 
66.5 
46.4 
20.3 
28.0 
29.3 


j!  19.74 

JlOO 

103 

19 

153 

91.5 


32.5 
20.2 

1.5 
13.0 

6.4 
18.7 

7.7 
61.0 
49.8 
40.6 
30.0 
23.5 
$  8.46 
176 

3. 

12. 

$143 

96 

$     5. 

6. 

1. 

1. 


.94 
.1 


.42 
.92 
.56 
.50 


42 
268 
$   35.16 
13.24 
$   21.92 
JlOO 
104 
17 
146 
90.7 

30.2 
13.2 

7.0 
21.6 

5.1 
12.9 
10.0 
67.1 
50.6 
26.7 

26  !i 
$     7.63 
187 
3.71 
16.4 
«148 
100 
$     5.96 
5,89 
1.30 
1.67 


38 
266 
$   37.82 
12.96 
$   24,86 
J130 
131 
15 
178 
94.3 

29.6 

9.8 

9.2 

24.0 

1.2 

15.5 

10.7 

70  0 

46.6 

26  1 


25 

$     8. 

183 

3, 

IS. 

$137 

113 

*  5, 

6, 

1, 

I, 
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Table  13. — Summary  of  Business  Records  from  3,090  Illinois  Farms  by 
Counties  and  by  Groups  of  Counties,  1941 — Continued 


Sanga- 
mon 

Kanka- 
kee 

Menard 

Will 

DeWitt 

Kendall 

Coles. 
Edgar 

Moultrie 

Piatt, 
Douglas 

1 

?41  027 

!;35  898 

J35  206 

J34  587 

$W   339 

?45  641 

X50  556 

?45  935 

J57  .193 

' 

28  127 

23  348 

24  052 

21  289 

28  034 

27  877 

35  247 

33  676 

42  584 

3 

+  507 

4  531 

3  355 

4  730 

3  677 

7  185 

4  939 

3  857 

4  901 

4 

307 

206 

255 

215 

188 

272 

313 

276 

283 

5 

2  457 

1  617 

1  368 

2  390 

2  156 

2  750 

1  867 

2  012 

1  333 

6 

728 

215 

733 

375 

404 

912 

684 

348 

502 

7 

79 

17 

100 

13 

190 

96 

59 

73 

149 

y 

82 

107 

121 

146 

64 

156 

97 

87 

90 

9 

2  471 

3  300 

2  954 

2  751 

3  060 

3  827 

4  187 

3  070 

4  454 

10 

2  269 

2  557 

2  258 

2  577 

2  555 

2  566 

3  163 

2  535 

3  097 

11 

I   9  050 

$   8  187 

$   8  126 

$   7  699 

JIO  389 

JIO  031 

Jll  816 

JIO  185 

$n   812 

1> 

2  104 

773 

1  153 

1  573 

1  677 

2  035 

2  032 

1  668 

889 

13 

512 

1  108 

222 

1  231 

560 

1  046 

492 

536 

489 

14 

3  056 

951 

2  975 

1  126 

1  818 

4  069 

3  388 

1  426 

2  054 

IS 

84 

24 

105 

14 

158 

152 

65 

83 

121 

16 

232 

451 

405 

510 

166 

566 

345 

274 

277 

17 

282 

250 

299 

237 

276 

253 

275 

293 

310 

IS 

2  336 

4  058 

2  418 

2  541 

5  133 

1  421 

4  607 

5  143 

7  058 

19 

405 

511 

503 

327 

552 

450 

517 

602 

559 

20 

39 

61 

45 

40 

49 

39 

94 

50 

55 

21 

J  2  840 

J  2  185 

$   2  140 

$   1  956 

$2     437 

$   2  729 

«  3  118 

$   2  799 

S  3  018 

22 
23 
24 

379 

253 

257 

249 

277 

447 

360 

317 

347 

ioii 

"961 

"843 

"819 

"942 

"904 

i'i73 

i  143 

i'i71 

25 

694 

417 

428 

364 

505 

622 

760 

552 

605 

26 

176 

199 

145 

137 

143 

227 

192 

199 

254 

27 

393 

294 

354 

267 

456 

341 

494 

476 

525 

2S 

157 

121 

113 

120 

114 

188 

139 

112 

115 

29 

$   6  210 

J  6  002 

«  5  985 

$   5  743 

J  7  952 

$   7  302 

$   8  698 

$   7  386 

$   8  794 

30 

713 

783 

771 

878 

806 

764 

778 

761 

770 

31 

$  5  497 

$   5  219 

i   5  215 

8  4  865 

$   7  145 

«  6  538 

S  7  920 

«  5  525 

«  8  024 

32 

13.4 

14.5 

14.8 

14.1 

17.7 

14.3 

15.7 

14.4 

14.0 

33 

$   4  008 

$   4  041 

$   4  022 

$   3  762 

$   5  699 

$   4  855 

$   5  955 

$   4  922 

$   5  733 

34 

3  237 

3  360 

3  643 

3  173 

4  054 

3  885 

4  863 

4  437 

5  613 

3S 

2  691 

2  392 

2  044 

2  333 

3  512 

3  164 

3  560 

2  656 

2  871 

36 

47 

40 

31 

38 

30 

31 

42 

41 

36 

37 

267 

239 

248 

214 

268 

232 

324 

303 

307 

3/1 

$   33.86 

$   34.30 

S  32.78 

X  35.94 

$   38.78 

J  43.22 

$   35.41 

S  33.66 

$   38.52 

39 

13.29 

12.44 

11.74 

13.23 

12.11 

15.05 

12.00 

11.77 

12.35 

40 

i   20.57 

i   21.85 

$  21.04 

i   22.71 

i   26.67 

t   28.17 

t   24.41 

t   21.89 

$   26.17 

41 

X105 

$   98 

i   97 

$   99 

J105 

J120 

1109 

«111 

X139 

42 

108 

102 

100 

100 

110 

126 

113 

115 

140 

43 

17 

19 

14 

22 

14 

31 

IS 

13 

16 

44 

153 

150 

142 

161 

151 

197 

156 

152 

187 

45 

88.4 

91.0 

84.6 

90.2 

86.9 

86.6 

88.8 

89.5 

93.3 

46 

29.5 

32.2 

28.8 

33.2 

33.4 

35.7 

28.4 

28.4 

29.5 

47 

10.0 

20.6 

10.0 

24.4 

14.0 

26.4 

11  3 

8.8 

10.7 

4S 

12.5 

1.7 

17.9 

2.1 

5.5 

1.3 

9.6 

6.9 

7.1 

49 

15.6 

16.4 

13.1 

12.4 

19.2 

5.0 

17.6 

25.3 

29.6 

50 

3.0 

7.4 

5.2 

4.3 

2.2 

5.4 

4.6 

6.1 

2.6 

51 

16.5 

14.0 

15.3 

14.9 

17.1 

18.6 

15.8 

15.8 

13.6 

52 

12.9 

7.7 

9.7 

8.7 

8.5 

7.5 

12.7 

7.7 

6.9 

53 

65.3 

61.5 

66.2 

55.1 

72.7 

66.4 

70.8 

59.2 

73.2 

54 

50.6 

50.8 

45.2 

52.7 

52.5 

55.5 

50.9 

50.5 

49.6 

55 

23.6 

23.3 

23.1 

25.5 

22.8 

28.1 

22.4 

23.2 

23.4 

56 

10.0 

50.0 

27.1 

11.1 

57 

22.0 

26!5' 

22^2' 

2i!3' 

29 !  7 ' 

23.7 

24.5 

25.1 

ll'.i 

5S 

i   13.98 

$     8.27 

?  11.57 

$   12.60 

J  8.57 

i   19.69 

J  11.78 

J  8.02 

$     7.13 

59 

166 

177 

175 

172 

200 

177 

171 

178 

186 

60 

3.57 

4.85 

3.64 

3.55 

2.96 

3.92 

4.61 

3.22 

3.68 

61 

24.7 

8.1 

25,0 

8.1 

14.7 

27.9 

23.5 

13.9 

16.0 

62 

«136 

$155 

«133 

$159 

J141 

S158 

S155 

8157 

«149 

63 

95 

145 

71 

157 

112 

149 

103 

122 

115 

64 

i     6.31 

S  5.43 

i     5.82 

t     5.52 

$     5.29 

$     5.08 

t     5.75 

i     5.54 

i     5.06 

65 

7.29 

5.24 

6.93 

7.14 

6.48 

7.87 

6.55 

5.60 

5.25 

66 

1.42 

1.05 

1.04 

1.16 

1.03 

1.93 

1.11 

1.05 

1.13 

67 

1.47 

1.23 

1.43 

1.25 

1.70 

1.47 

1.52 

1.57 

1.71 
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Table  13. — Summary  of  Business  Records  from  3,090  Illinois  Farms  by 
Counties  and  by  Groups  of  Counties,  1941 — Continued 


Accounting  items 


Logan 


Mason 


Cass 


Grundy 


Morgan 


Capital  investment,  total 1 

Land 2 

Farm  improvements 3 

Horses -/ 

Cattle 5 

Hogs fi 

Sheep 7 

Poultry S 

Feed  and  grain 9 

Machinery  and  equipment 10 

Receipts,  net  increases,  total 11 

Cattle 12 

Dairy  sales 13 

Hogs 14 

Sheep /5 

Poultry  and  eggs 16 

Farm  products  used  in  household 17 

Feed  and  grain 1^ 

.■\.\.A  payment i  P 

Labor  and  miscellaneous 20 

Expenses,  net  decreases,  total 21 

Farm  improvements 22 

Feed  and  grain 23 

Machinery  and  equipment 24 

Hired  labor 25 

Crop  expenses 26 

Taxes 2? 

Livestock  and  miscellaneous 28 

Receipts  less  expenses 29 

Unpaid  labor 30 

Net  farm  earnings 31 

Rate  earned  on  investment,  percent 32 

Labor  and  management  earnings 33 

Excess  of  sales  over  expenses 34 

Increase  in  inventory 35 

Number  of  farms  included 36 

Size  of  farm,  acres 37 

Gross  earnings  per  acre 38 

Total  expenses  per  acre 39 

Net  earnings  per  acre 40 

Value  of  land  per  acre 41 

\'alue  of  improved  land  per  acre 42 

\'alue  of  improvements  per  acre 43 

Total  investment  per  acre 44 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable 45 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in — 

Corn 46 

Oats 47 

Wheat 4S 

Soybeans  for  grain 49 

Other  cultivated  crops 50 

Legume  hay  and  pasture 51 

Nonlegume  hay  and  pasture 52 

Bushels  per  acre:   Corn 53 

Oats 54 

Wheat 55 

Barley 56 

Soybeans 57 

Feed  fed  per  acre 58 

Returns  for  J!HK)  feed  fed 59 

Poultry  returns  per  hen 60 

Number  of  litters  farrowed 61 

Returns  per  litter 62 

Dairy  returns  per  cow 63 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre. .  64 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre 65 

Improvement  cost  per  acre 66 

Taxes  per  acre 67 


$3S   823 

27  156 

3   876 

261 

1  603 
441 

29 
131 

2  826 
2  500 

$   8  774 

1  Oil 
340 

2  053 

49 
464 
281 

3  959 
5S3 

34 

$  2    173 

277 


J32  058 

20  950 

4  094 

346 

832 

267 

2 

125 

3  191 

2  251 
$   6  634 

639 
237 
1  087 
11 
469 
232 

3  337 
590 

32 

$  2    130 

288 


J36  701 

25  084 

3  152 

388 

1  768 
652 

68 

98 

3  233 

2  258 
$   8  743 

1  365 
279 

2  872 
115 
339 
332 

2  787 

624 

30 

$   2  390 

271 


921 
364 
160 
363 

88 
6  601 
810 
5  791 
14  9 
4  472 
3  885 
2  435 


$   4 


748 
479 
155 
348 
112 
504 
709 


$  6 


923 
493 
170 
387 
146 
353 
903 


3  795 
11.8 
2  762 
2  517 
1  755 


5  450 
14.8 
4  172 
3  909 
2  112 


J44  536 

29  566 

5  628 

300 

1  536 
398 

13 
106 

4  125 

2  864 
SI  I  106 

1  052 
1  134 

1  795 

18 
401 
280 

5  707 
675 

44 
406 
335 

'  934 
481 
194 
309 
153 

8  700 
786 

7  914 

17.8 

6  314 
5  432 

2  988 


$  2 


$34   188 

22  643 

3  359 

312 

1  787 
658 
254 

91 

2  768 

2  316 
$   9  014 

1  497 
451 

3  013 
132 
282 
277 

2  809 
505 

48 

$   1  989 

224 


732 

421 

180 

315 

117 

7  025 

838 

6  187 

18.1 

5  096 

4  491 

2  257 


32 
243 
$   36.15 
12.29 
«  23.86 
J1I2 
116 
16 
160 
90.8 


56 


68.4 
50.7 
23.4 

25!8 
$     8.64 
197 
3.71 
17.0 
jl51 
102 
t     5. 
6. 
1. 
1. 


28 
310 

$   28.17 
10.61 

i  81 

94 
10 
118 
78.0 

27.0 

11.8 

17.7 

9.2 

5.1 

19.5 

9.7 

65.5 

40.0 

25.3 


.45 
.14 
.14 
.50 


20 

$     8 

189 

3 

20 

$125 

79 

$     5 


.87 
1.25 


266 
$   41.69 
11.98 

i   29.71 

3111 

117 

21 

167 

87.4 

36.8 

20.6 

.8 

15.3 

5.5 
17.4 

3.6 
74.2 
55.1 
23.0 

23!5 
$     8.41 
205 
4.52 
12.6 
«144 
153 
/.     5.18 
6.10 
1.26 
1.16 


40 
235 
$   38.39 
12.04 
$   26.35 
$   95 
103 
14 
146 
84.4 

30.0 
10.4 
18.0 
13.8 
1.2 
16.9 
9.7 
69.5 
45.1 
25.4 
15.0 
24.4 
$   12.54 
188 
3.45 
23.1 
S145 
101 
;  5.43 
7.45 
.95 
1.34 
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Table  13. — Summary  of  Business  Records  from  3,090  Illinois  Farms  by 
Counties  and  by  Groups  of  Counties,  1941 — Continued 


Macou- 
pin 

Shelby 

Christian 

Mont- 
gomery 

Adams 

Schuyler, 
Scott. 
Brown 

Jersey 

Greene 

Pike 

1 

«28  185 

J28  372 

W3  031 

$22  127 

?26  105 

«25  022 

?26  245 

J!31  406 

$25  231 

z 

14  972 

17  877 

22  236 

12  837 

14  939 

IS  088 

14  797 

18  308 

14  479 

3 

4  685 

3  505 

3  390 

3  114 

3  916 

3  425 

3  886 

4  493 

3  419 

4 

312 

214 

224 

388 

307 

309 

386 

379 

325 

5 

2  673 

1  332 

1  736 

1  447 

1  921 

1  554 

2  001 

2  750 

2  385 

6 

469 

316 

501 

504 

775 

674 

554 

697 

1  104 

7 

117 

72 

55 

145 

129 

97 

76 

82 

140 

8 

123 

112 

90 

82 

73 

54 

114 

69 

55 

9 

2  581 

2  544 

2  626 

1  995 

2  127 

2  137 

2  283 

2  519 

1  814 

10 

2  253 

2  400 

2  173 

1  615 

1  918 

1  684 

2  148 

2  109 

1  510 

11 

$   7  918 

$   6  683 

$   8  482 

$   6  143 

$   6  750 

$   6  778 

$   7  353 

$   7  824 

$   7  964 

12 

2  025 

930 

1  516 

1  094 

1  519 

1  256 

970 

2  683 

1  872 

13 

1  541 

853 

604 

582 

361 

214 

1  642 

862 

157 

14 

1  977 

1  289 

2  288 

2  256 

3  003 

2  928 

2  319 

3  002 

4  897 

15 

112 

103 

88 

182 

148 

94 

86 

103 

194 

16 

516 

325 

282 

261 

261 

152 

360 

211 

197 

17 

278 

280 

265 

292 

261 

272 

335 

299 

297 

IS 

988 

2  642 

2  966 

1  174 

851 

1  439 

1  483 

269 

19 

388 

212 

430 

256 

311 

.   400 

122 

330 

277 

20 

93 

49 

43 

46 

35 

23 

36 

65 

73 

21 

$  2    128 

$   2  155 

J  2  061 

$   1  682 

$   1  860 

$   1  879 

$  2   231 

$  2   304 

$  2   019 

22 

368 

301 

290 

241 

314 

232 

337 

281 

304 

23 

177 

24 

"m 

'  899 

"778 

"656 

666 

'  608 

'  807 

"821 

550 

25 

440 

364 

387 

305 

372 

452 

524 

559 

454 

26 

142 

158 

135 

127 

112 

141 

133 

163 

122 

27 

250 

308 

359 

243 

261 

332 

266 

333 

276 

28 

134 

125 

112 

110 

135 

114 

164 

147 

136 

29 

$   5  790 

$   4  528 

$  6   421 

$   4  461 

$   4  890 

$   4  899 

$   5  122 

$   5  520 

$   5  945 

30 

932 

892 

822 

841 

839 

784 

1  074 

782 

744 

31 

$   4  858 

$   3  636 

$   5  599 

$   3  620 

$   4  051 

S  4  US 

$   4  048 

$   4  738 

$   5  201 

32 

17.2 

12.8 

17.0 

16.4 

15.5 

16.4 

15.4 

15.1 

20.6 

33 

J  4  061 

J  2  844 

$   4  553 

$   3  118 

J  3  307 

$   3  437 

$  3   377 

$  3   750 

$   4  549 

34 

3  228 

2  657 

3  422 

2  422 

2  252 

2  764 

2  554 

2  753 

2  459 

J5 

2  284 

1  591 

2  734 

1  747 

2  377 

1  863 

2  233 

2  468 

3  189 

36 

36 

41 

39 

36 

39 

46 

26 

29 

30 

37 

253 

260 

228 

225 

250 

265 

244 

266 

2  79 

3S 

$   31.25 

i   25.68 

$   37.17 

?  27.27 

$   26.95 

$   25.56 

$   30.14 

$   29.39 

$   28.57 

39 

12.08 

11.71 

12.63 

11.20 

10.78 

10.04 

13.55 

11.59 

9.91 

40 

t   19.17 

$   13.97 

i   24.54 

i   16.07 

S  16.17 

$   15.52 

$   16.59 

$   17.80 

$   18.66 

41 

$   59 

$   69 

$   97 

$   57 

t   60 

$  57 

S  61 

$   69 

$   52 

42 

64 

73 

100 

62 

67 

68 

69 

78 

61 

43 

18 

13 

15 

14 

16 

13 

16 

17 

12 

44 

HI 

109 

145 

98 

104 

94 

108 

118 

91 

■45 

79.0 

84.7 

91.9 

84.8 

76.0 

68.4 

83.0 

73.4 

74.3 

46 

21.4 

26.2 

23.9 

21.0 

22.7 

27.6 

26.5 

30.2 

25.7 

47 

9.7 

9.9 

6.8 

9.7 

17.6 

13.7 

6.1 

7.3 

12.8 

48 

15.0 

8.5 

12.3 

13.5 

9.5 

11.1 

17.8 

14.7 

5.8 

49 

8.4 

17.9 

28.5 

14.2 

8.6 

6.7 

2.4 

5.7 

1.1 

50 

8.1 

4.4 

3.0 

8.7 

4.5 

4.1 

7.1 

6.5 

6.1 

51 

23.4 

16.8 

12.9 

16.5 

24.8 

26.1 

25.3 

25.1 

29.6 

52 

14.0 

16.3 

12.6 

16.4 

12.3 

10.7 

14.8 

10.5 

18.9 

53 

65.1 

57.1 

66.5 

61.0 

57.9 

63.0 

66.0 

65.4 

68.4 

54 

43.2 

38.7 

45.2 

45.6 

43.8 

45.9 

38.1 

41.0 

38.0 

55 

23.9 

20.1 

19.8 

17.9 

21.4 

22.9 

24.3 

38.5 

22.2 

56 

30.6 

25.0 

20.0 

25.1 

16.7 

33.0 

26.8 

26.6 

57 

19.2 

19.7 

26.0 

23.0 

2\'.3 

18.5 

17.6 

18.9 

17.7 

58 

$   13.48 

$     7.41 

$   12.21 

$   11.21 

t   11.30 

$     9.21 

$   11.57 

$   15.26 

$   14.31 

59 

187 

191 

179 

182 

194 

199 

200 

175 

189 

60 

4.44 

2.70 

3.29 

2.95 

3.40 

3.16 

3.55 

3.58 

3.29 

61 

15.4 

10.1 

15.8 

14.8 

23.1 

19.7 

19.2 

19.3 

35.0 

62 

«147 

S156 

$141 

«160 

«144 

$136 

»144 

$149 

$140 

63 

165 

114 

108 

101 

86 

75 

146 

130 

78 

64 

g  6.07 

i     5.92 

$     5.21 

j5  5.82 

i     6.25 

$     5.96 

$     7.14 

$  6.89 

$  5.80 

65 

8.36 

7.09 

6.85 

7.67 

9.04 

9.48 

11.03 

9.04 

9.80 

66 

1.45 

1.16 

1.27 

1.07 

1.25 

.87 

1.38 

1.06 

1.09 

67 

.99 

1.18 

1.57 

1.08 

1.04 

1.25 

1.09 

1.25 

.99 
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Table  13. — Summary  of  Business  Records  from  3,090  Illinois  Farms  by 
CouNTiES  AND  BY  GROUPS  OF  COUNTIES,  1941 — Continued 


Accounting  items 


Madison 


Randolph 


St.  Clair 


Monroe 


Bond 


Capital  investment,  total 

Land 

Farm  improvements , 

Horses  -  .  . 

Cattle , 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Poultry 

Feed  and  grain 

Machinery  and  equipment 

Receipts,  net  increases,  total 

Cattle 

Dairy  sales 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Poultry  and  eggs 

Farm  products  used  in  household. 

Feed  and  grain 

.■\A.\  payment 

Labor  and  miscellaneous 

Expenses,  net  decreases,  total 

Farm  improvements 

Feed  and  grain 

Machinery  and  equipment 

Hired  labor 

Crop  expenses 

Taxes 

Livestock  and  miscellaneous 

Receipts  less  expenses 

Unpaid  labor 

Net  farm  earnings 

Rate  earned  on  investment,  percent. 
Labor  and  management  earnings    .  . 

Excess  of  sales  over  expenses 

Increase  in  inventory 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

n 

IS 
19 

20 
21 

}} 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 


Number  of  farms  included 

Size  of  farm,  acres 

Gross  earnings  per  acre 

Total  expenses  per  acre 

Net  earnings  per  acre 

Value  of  land  per  acre 

\'alue  of  improved  land  per  acre. 
\'alue  of  improvements  per  acre. 

Total  investment  per  acre 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in — 

Corn 

Oats 

Wheat 

Soybeans  for  grain 

Other  cultivated  crops 

Legume  hay  and  pasture 

Nonlegume  hay  and  pasture.  . 
Bushels  per  acre;   Corn. 


36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 

46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 


Oats. 

Wheat 

Barley 

Soybeans 

Feed  fed  per  acre 

Returns  for  yiOO  feed  fed 

Poultry  returns  per  hen 

Number  of  litters  farrowed 

Returns  per  litter 

Dairy  returns  per  cow 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  ijer  crop  acre. 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre 

1  mprovement  cost  per  acre 

Taxes  per  acre 


53 
54 
^5 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 


J18  339 
9  428 
2  845 

346 
1  513 

247 
26 

112 
1  904 
I  918 


$  4 


697 
574 
1  685 
899 

23 
359 
263 
713 
132 

49 

t   1  476 

200 


J15  782 

8  058 

2  584 

384 

1  391 

185 

41 

103 

1  557 

1  479 

$   3  757 

824 

844 

895 

41 

378 

265 

319 

124 

67 

$   1  228 

176 


619 
269 
116 
161 

111 

$   3  221 

825 

i   2  396 

13.1 
$   1  974 
2  128 
830 


514 
192 

97 
179 

70 
529 
823 


S  1  706 
10.8 

$   1  424 

1  669 

595 


81 
172 
$   27.32 
13.38 


48 
228 
$   16.49 
9.00 


94 


$  13 
J  55 

58 

17 
107 

77.8 

20.5 
7.0 

24.7 
2.1 

12.4 

24.2 
9.1 


52.2 
41.3 
22.4 
31.5 
9.3 
$   10.55 
206 
3. 
7.7 
2139 
151 
$  7.14 
9.42 
1.16 
.94 


;  7.49 
35 
38 
11 
69 
82.6 

11.6 

7.8 
24.3 

1.5 
13.3 
34.1 

7.4 
30.9 
35.5 
35.6 
32.9 

5.2 


.36 


$     7. 

181 

3. 

7. 

;i5i 

115 


70 


t 


5.23 

7.90 

.77 

.79 


«22  775 

12  946 

3  490 

504 

1  152 

306 

25 

174 

1  980 

2  198 
J  4  882 

560 

1  017 

1  186 

33 

517 

342 

1  132 

65 

30 

$   1  733 

235 


$   3 


719 
339 
113 
238 
89 
149 
833 


$  2  316 
10.2 

$  1  683 
1  567 
1  240 


32 
218 
J  22.41 
11.78 


$   10.63 
$   59 

64 

16 
105 

80.4 

18.7 
10.2 
26.8 
4.8 
13.3 
19.6 
6.6 
45.1 
38.9 
43.8 
40.0 
9.5 
$     8.12 
202 
3. 
9. 
;i47 
137 
$  6.81 
8.36 
1.08 
1.09 


.25 
.8 


$10   104 

12  341 

2  478 

380 

668 

255 

17 

150 

1  836 

1  979 

$   4  595 

294 

767 

976 

27 

597 

320 

1  575 

10 

29 

i   1  578 

167 


573 
342 
132 
226 
138 
$  3  017 
877 
S  2  140 

10.6 
$   1  643 
1  611 
1  086 


24 
224 
$   20.50 
10.95 


55 


t     9 

$  55 
65 
11 
90 

77.1 

15.6 
4.9 
33.2 
2.3 
11.0 
28.2 
4.8 
50.6 
37.4 
26.5 
37.1 
7.7 
$     6.92 
186 
3.47 
9.1 
$128 
129 
$     6.30 
9.33 
.75 
1.01 


?21  224 

11  201 

3  501 

249 

1  739 

434 

145 

68 

1  806 

2  081 
S  5  567 

724 

1  797 

2  146 
190 
217 
253 


«  2 


175 
65 
015 
318 
68 
806 
361 
132 
216 
114 
552 
664 


S  2  888 
13.6 

$  2  263 
2  116 
1  183 


28 
285 
t   19.51 
9.39 
$   10.12 
$   39 

42 

12 

74 

79.7 

15.4 
10.5 
12.0 

5.2 
13.9 
26.2 
16.8 
43.8 
31.2 
16.9 
29.8 

9.1 


f     9 

189 


76 


.85 

.5 


14. 

«149 

160 

t     6.10 

6.66 

1.11 

.76 


(Concluded) 
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Table  13. — Summary  of  Business  Records  from 

3,090  Illinois  Farms  by 

Counties  and  by  Groups  of  Counties,  1941 — Concluded 

Alexander, 

Jefferson, 

Wabash, 

Lawrence. 

White, 

Gallatin 

Jackson, 

Clinton, 
Washing- 

Effingham, 
Fayette 

Franklin, 
Hamilton, 

Claris. 
Jasper, 

Richland. 
Clay, 

Edwards 

Johnson, 
Pope, 

ton 

William- 

Crawford 

Marion 

Perry, 

Massac, 

son 

Union 

/ 

in  778 

?15  945 

$n  836 

J17  344 

«12  638 

$U  603 

J16  085 

$12   384 

z 

9   781 

7  961 

6  078 

9  327 

6  565 

8  511 

9  414 

6  049 

3 

2   553 

2  666 

1   992 

2   711 

1   933 

1   832 

2   256 

2   299 

4 

373 

313 

328 

218 

302 

295 

276 

396 

5 

1   077 

1   404 

905 

1   206 

1    102 

847 

892 

878 

6 

214 

167 

216 

406 

212 

309 

247 

199 

7 

42 

121 

70 

53 

210 

83 

64 

40 

S 

170 

163 

92 

152 

102 

142 

103 

97 

9 

1   582 

1   564 

836 

1   569 

873 

1    287 

1    381 

1   068 

10 

1   986 

1    586 

1    319 

1    702 

1   339 

1   297 

1    452 

1    358 

11 

$  3  887 

$  4  437 

t   3    101 

$  4  813 

$  3  655 

i  4  091 

«  4  610 

$  3   315 

12 

456 

980 

562 

835 

572 

585 

646 

569 

13 

1    259 

858 

317 

350 

481 

179 

315 

559 

14 

660 

786 

974 

1    743 

787 

1   425 

1   242 

825 

IS 

49 

166 

96 

52 

224 

91 

83 

47 

16 

517 

453 

302 

491 

315 

496 

241 

260 

IT 

268 

303 

301 

298 

268 

282 

251 

278 

18 

468 

668 

349 

795 

797 

812 

1   612 

591 

19 

170 

181 

148 

196 

156 

176 

193 

137 

20 

40 

42 

52 

53 

55 

45 

27 

49 

21 

$  1   404 

$    1    286 

$   1    266 

$    1    485 

i   1    131 

i   1   319 

S   1   370 

$   1   464 

22 
23 
24 

172 

190 

202 

184 

203 

185 

205 

239 

"574 

■493 

■    483 

609 

"416 

'  '492 

'    524 

'  '535 

25 

264 

249 

228 

290 

178 

250 

222 

313 

26 

148 

99 

188 

126 

100 

135 

143 

156 

27 

152 

163 

128 

190 

178 

205 

204 

159 

28 

94 

92 

37 

86 

62 

52 

72 

62 

29 

$   2   483 

$  3    151 

t    1    835 

$  3  328 

$   2   524 

$  1   772 

J  3   240 

$   1   851 

30 

843 

734 

621 

725 

690 

633 

660 

663 

31 

$   1   640 

t  2  417 

i  1   214 

$  2   603 

$  1  834 

$  2    139 

$  2  580 

i   1    188 

32 

9.2 

15.2 

10.3 

15.0 

14.5 

14.6 

16.0 

9.6 

33 

$   1   256 

$  2  070 

S   1  064 

$  2   238 

$   1   652 

$   1   886 

J  2  235 

$  1  018 

34 

1    712 

1   718 

882 

2  026 

1   286 

1   425 

1  564 

990 

35 

503 

1   130 

652 

1   004 

970 

1   065 

1    425 

583 

36 

49 

45 

45 

46 

30 

41 

39 

34 

37 

194 

237 

232 

237 

284 

218 

224 

232 

38 

$  20.05 

$  18.70 

$   13.37 

$  20.29 

$   12.85 

J   18.73 

$  20.58 

$   14.31 

39 
40 

11.59 
$     8.46 

8.51 
i   10.19 

8.13 
i     5.24 

9.32 
$  10.97 

6.40 
$     6.45 

8.94 
$     9.79 

9.06 
$   11.52 

9.18 

$     5.13 

41 

$  SO 

$  34 

$   26 

$  39 

$  23 

$  39 

$  42 

$  26 

42 

54 

37 

27 

42 

24 

42 

45 

30 

43 

13 

11 

9 

11 

7 

8 

10 

10 

44 

92 

67 

51 

73 

44 

67 

72 

53 

45 

85.0 

78.8 

84.0 

81.0 

80.6 

83.7 

83.3 

75.6 

46 

14.0 

20.2 

16.2 

25.2 

15.7 

21.5 

24.4 

15.5 

47 

13.5 

9.0 

5.0 

5.6 

7.2 

8.6 

5.5 

4.7 

48 

27.7 

9.7 

10.2 

12.7 

5.3 

12.8 

19.0 

11.8 

49 

1.8 

7.0 

1.9 

5.8 

4.8 

4.2 

5.8 

2.8 

50 

12.6 

9.5 

11.9 

10.7 

10.9 

13.3 

12.7 

15.5 

51 

19.7 

18.9 

32.5 

19.9 

17.4 

21.8 

22.1 

30.6 

52 

10.7 

25.7 

22.3 

20.1 

38.7 

17.8 

10.5 

19.1 

53 

32.4 

40.9 

26.6 

50.9 

27.9 

47.1 

48.6 

34.0 

54 

38.1 

30.5 

26.2 

35.4 

34.2 

43.7 

37.9 

29.8 

55 

16.8 

35.0 

42.2 

19.8 

19.0 

35.8 

23.4 

21.5 

56 

32.4 

21.3 

27.2 

24.3 

27:2 

36.5 

30.6 

27.8 

57 

10.3 

13.3 

8.6 

12.2 

10.5 

12.6 

19.2 

13.5 

58 

$     8.98 

$     6.84 

S     5.28 

$     8.94 

$     4.05 

J      7.33 

$     6.09 

$     5.22 

59 

181 

214 

202 

174 

224 

187 

200 

204 

60 

2.93 

2.75 

3.67 

3.35 

2.95 

3.07 

2.91 

3.05 

61 

6.5 

6.8 

8.3 

12.9 

6.4 

10.4 

9.0 

7.6 

62 

?142 

$158 

$157 

»146 

«147 

«1SS 

*156 

«135 

63 

149 

120 

82 

91 

89 

87 

93 

98 

64 

S     5.85 

S     4.78 

t     5.15 

i   5.20 

i     3.50 

$     5.21 

$     4.86 

6.47 

65 

8.45 

7.22 

7.11 

7.17 

5.29 

6.86 

6.58 

9.03 

66 

.89 

.80 

.87 

.78 

.71 

.85 

.92 

1.03 

67 

.78 

.69 

.55 

.80 

.63 

.94 

.91 

.69 
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Footnotes   for  the  last  page: 

i-uThe  first  source  is  for  annual  data;  the  second  is  for  current  data  from  which  tables 
may  be  brought  to  date. 

^Survey  of  Current  Business,  1936  supplement,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Commerce;  Subsequent 
monthly  issues.  -Same  as  footnote  1.  ^Illinois  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics,  Circular  438  (1937); 
monthly  mimeographs  of  Statistical  Tables  for  Illinois  Crop  Report,  converted  from  1910-1914  = 
100  to  1924-1929  —  100  by  multiplying  by  .7151.  ■'Monthly  Local  Market  Price  Report,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  U.S.D.A.  ^Calculated  from  data  furnished  by  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics;  Survey  of  Current  Business,  seasonally  adjusted.  ^Calculated  by  Department  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  University  of  Illinois,  seasonally  adjusted.  Data  on  receipts  from  sale  of 
principal  farm  products  (government  payments  not  included)  from  Farm  Income  Situation,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  monthly  mimeograph.  'Obtained  by  dividing  Index  of  Illinois  Farm 
Income  (column  6)  by  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers  (column  4).  *For  1929-1940  inclusive 
from  Poultry  and  Egg  Situation,  September,  1941,  p.  23;  currently,  adjusted  for  seasonal  varia- 
tion, beginning  with  October,  1941,  issue.  ^Special  B.  L.  S.  release,  Tan.  24,  1941;  Survey  of  Cur- 
rent Business,  monthly  issues,  unadjusted  for  seasonal  variation.  *°Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  of 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  September,  1933,  and  subsequent  issues;  Survey  of  Current  Business, 
seasonally  adjusted.  "Prelirainary  estimate.  "Illinois  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics,  Cir.  438; 
Monthly  price  releases,   State  Agricultural    Statistician. 
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Table  A. — Indexes  of  United  States  Agricultural  and  Business  Conditions 


Year  and 
month 


Base  period. 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1941  June.  . 
July... 
Aug..  . 
Sept... 
Oct. . . . 
Nov. . . 
Dec. .  . 

1942  Jan.... 
Feb. ,  . 
Mar.. . 
Apr. .  . 
May.  . 
June. . 


Commodity  prices 


Wholesale  prices 


All  com-      Farm 
modities'  products' 


1926 
95 
86 
73 
65 
66 
75 
80 
81 
85 
79 
77 
78 
87 

87 
89 
90 
92 
92 
92 
94 
95 
97 
98 
99 
99 
98" 


1926 
105 

88 

65 

48 

51 

65 

79 

81 

86 

69 

65 

68 

82 

82 

86 

87 

91 

90 

91 

95 
100 
101 
103 
104 
104 
105" 


Illinois 
farm 
prices' 


1924-29 
104 
89 
62 
41 
45 
61 
82 
86 
96 
69 
55 
69 
87 

87 

91 

92 

99 

93 

93 

99 
104 
105 
108 
111 
112" 


Prices 
paid  by 
farmers* 


1924-29 
99 
94 
80 
69 
71 
80 
81 
80 
84 
80 
78 
79 
85 

83 
84 
86 
88 
90 
91 
92 
94 
95 
97 
98 
99 
99 


Income  from  farm  marketings 


money* 


1924-29 
103 

83 

58 

43 

49 

57 

64 

74 

80 

72 

72 

78 
101 

96 

98 
102 
110 
112 
112 
134 
132 
127 
127 
136 
130 


lUinois 


In 
money* 


1924-29 
103 
87 
58 
43 
51 
55 
65 
82 
87 
81 
81 
90 
116 

105 
103 
111 
123 
161 
142 
152 
146 
134 
154 
143 


In  pur- 
chasing 
power  ^ 


1924-29 
104 

93 

72 

62 

72 

69 

80 
103 
103 
101 

97 
113 
135 

126 
123 
129 
140 
179 
155 
176 
155 
141 
159 


Non- 
agricul- 
tural em- 
ployee's 
compen- 
sation* 


1924-29 
110 
100 

84 

65 

62 

72 

78 

89 

98 

92 

99 
105 
129 

130 
131 
135 
134 
134 
135 
139 
143 
147 


Factory 
payrolls' 


1923-25 
110 

89 

68 

47 

50 

64 

74 

86 
102 

78 

92 
105 
149 

152 
153 
158 
163 
167 
165 
170 
174 
178 
183 
187 
193 


Indus- 
trial 
produc- 
tion" 


1935-39 
110 

91 

75 

58 

69 

75 

87 
103 
113 

89 
108 
123 
155 

159 
150 
160 
161 
163 
166 
167 
171 
172 
171 
173 
176" 


Table  B. — Prices  of  Illinois  Farm  Products" 


Product 

Calendar  year  average 

June 
1941 

Current  months 

1924-29 

1940 

1941 

April 

May 

June 

Corn,  bu 

Oats,  bu 

Wheat,  bu.              .    . 

$   .81 

.42 

1.30 

.66 

1.94 

9.97 

8.57 

12.22 

78.00 

11.27 

6.52 

.42 

2.32 

.30 

.21 

.36 

1.59 

13.88 

1.39 

J      .55 

.32 

.81 

.46 

.82 

5.54 

8.84 

8.52 

55.00 

9.53 

3.44 

.27 

1.67 

.17 

.  13 

.30 

1.  14 

6.68 

.83 

i    .53 

.35 

.93 

.55 

1.24 

9.37 

10.07 

9.85 

80.00 

11.19 

4.43 

.i3 

2.05 

.22 

.15 

.37 

1.07 

8.49 

.82 

$   .68 

.33 

.90 

.50 

1.25 

9.30 

9.90 

10.20 

80.00 

10.20 

4.35 

.34 

1.90 

.22 

.15 

.40 

1.25 

7.40 

.95 

$    .76 

.52 

1.10 

.78 

1.73 

13.70 

11.90 

11.40 

100.00 

13.50 

5.00 

.35 

2.20 

.25 

.19 

.41 

1.65 

13.00 

1  .40 

I    .78 

.52 

1.10 

.78 

1.68 

13.40 

11.90 

12    20 

100.00 

13.40 

6.  10 

.37 

2.20 

.25 

.19 

.43 

2.10 

12.60 

1.60 

t    .79 

.45 

1   06 

Soybeans,  bu 

1,58 

Beef  cattle,  cwt 

11.60 
13.  10 
98.00 
13.30 
6.00 
.36 
2.10 
.26       ., 
.19       1 
.40       t 
1.75       * 
10.60 
1.75 

Milk  cows,  head .... 

Veal  calves,  cwt 

Sheep,  cwt 

Butterfat,  lb 

Milk   cwt. 

Eggs,  doz 

Chickens,  lb 

Wool,  lb 

Potatoes,  bu 

*""For  sources  of  data  in  tables  .';ee  previous  page. 

Cooperative  Extension  Work  in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economica:    Univcniity  of  Illinois,  College  of  Agriculture,  and  the  l'nit«l 
StatM  Department  of  Agriculture  coo|>erating.     H.  P.  Rusk,  Director.     Acta  approved  by  Congress  May  8  and  June  30.  Itii 
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The  farmer  contributes  most  to  the  war  effort  by  efficiently  using  his  land, 
labor,  machinery,  and  other  available  resources 


FARMING -TYPE  AREA  ONE 
Chicago  Dairy  Area 
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Annual  Farm  Business  Report 

ON  EIGHTY-FIVE  FAERMS  IN  FARMING-TYPE  AREA  1,  19^1 

By  P.  E.  Johnston,  J.  B.  Cuiiningham,  and  W.  D.  Buddemeieri/ 


Farm  earnings  of  accounting  farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  1  were  much  higher 
in  19^1  than  in  19^0.  The  average  net  earnings  per  acre  were  $25.89  in  19^1, 
$ll+.91  in  19^0,  $10,614-  in  1939,  and  $9.55  in  1958.  The  items  considered  in  cal- 
culating the  net  earnings  included:   cash  receipts;  cash  expenses;  inventory 
changes;  the  value  of  farm  products  used  in  the  household;  and  unpaid  family  labor. 
Each  of  these  five  items  was  larger  in  19lj-l  than  in  19l)-0. 

Larger  incomes  from  livestock  and 
livestock  products  were,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  responsible  for  larger  cash  receipts 
in  19^1  than  in  19I+O.  Although  cash  ex- 
penditures were  higher,  especially  foi' 
cattle,  feed,  and  machinei-y,  the  total  in- 
crease in  incoDiG  was  greater  than  the  total 
increase  in  expenditures;  therefore  the 
cash  balance  showed  an  increase  for  19'<-1. 

The  accounting  farms  in  this 
report  wore  larger  than  the  average  of  all 
the  farms  in  the  area;  the  crop  yields  were 
above  average;  and  the  farm  operators  wore 
more  skillful  than  average  in  the  organi- 
zation and  operation  of  their  farms. 
Therefore,  the  figures  contained  in  this 
report  represent  conditions  which  are 
better  than  average  for  the  area. 

The  averages  presented  in  this 
report  provide  a  good  local  yardstick  of 
efficiency.  Anj'  farmer  keeping  farm 
records  can  apply  this  yardstick  to  his 
business  operations  in  order  to  locate  the 
strong  and  weak  places  in  the  management  of 
his  farm.  The  data  in  Tables  1  to  7  and 
Figure  1  are  particularly  well  adapted  for 
such  a  comparison  because  they  contain  both  measures  of  earnings  and  measures  of 
those  management  factors  which  are  responsible  for  major  variations  in  farm 
earnings . 


ixi:^  Farming-Type  Area  1 
Dairy  and  Truck 


1/  W,  N.  Thompson  supervised  the  closing  of  the  farm  accounts  and  the  preparation 
of  the  tables  used  in  this  report.  The  fami  account  project  was  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  the  farm  bureaus  in  the  following  counties  and  was  supervised 
by  the  indicated  farm  advisers: 


J,  H.  Brock,  McHenry  County 
A,  C.  Johnson,  Kane  County 
D.  M.  Chalcraft,  Boone  County 


H.  S.  Wright,  DuPage  County 
Ray  T.  Nicholas,  Lake  County 
C.  A.  Hughes,  Cook  County 


TABLE  1. --INVENTORY  CHANGES,  CASH  INCM-IE,  MD   CASH  EXPENSES 
Accountine  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  1,  1958-19'+1 


Item 


Your 
farm 


Number  of  farms - 
Acres  per  farm  • 


Inventory  Changes 

Farm  improvements-  -  -  • 
Livestock-  ------'- 

Feed  and  grain  -  -  -  -  - 

Machinery  and  equipment- 

Automobile  (farm  share) - 

Total  -------- 


"19^ 


Average  of  all  farng  in  are- 


85 
181 


204 

81^5 
962 
565 


39 
$2  kij, 


1940 


81 
180 


$   81 

596 

552 

k2 

1 

t     872 


1939 


19?8^ 


87 
171 


574 

79 

8 


Cash  Beceipts 

Farm  improvements-  - 
Horses  ------- 

Productive  livestock 


$ 


Cattle  -  - 
Dairy  sales 
Hogs  -  -  - 
Sheep-  -  - 
Poultry-  - 
Egg  sales- 
Total  productive  livestock  -  -  - 
Feed  and  grain  --------- 

Machinery  and  equipment-  -  -  -  - 

Automobile  (farm  shaj^e)-  -  -  -  - 

Labor  off  farm  --------- 

Miscellaneous-  --------- 

AAA  payments  ---------- 

Total-  ------------ 


2 

5 
1 


6 

kl 

969 

285 

120 

99 
91 

271 
(7  855) 

666 

22it- 
35 
30 
23 

275 


$ 


2 
2 


lU 

53 

079 

586 

698 

51 

9h 

205 

(5  693) 

532 

181 

28 


$ 


1 

2 


62  i- 


!>9  135 


7 

282 

$3"^52 


2 

35  ' 

085  I 

130  I 

U92  I 

86  I 

91 ; 

195  I 

{k  079)  \ 

1^1+  [ 

153 

25  i 

38  I 

9 

311  I 

$^  061^  ! 


1 

2 


Cash  Expenses 

Farm  improvements-  ------ 

Horses  ------------ 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle  - 

Hogs  -  - 

Sheep-  - 

Poultry- 

Total  productive  livestock  -  - 


Feed  and  grain 
Machinery  and  equipment- 
Autcmohile  (farm  share)- 
Hired  labor-  ------ 

MlBcellnneous-  -  -  -  -  - 

Crop  expense  ------ 

Livestock  expense-  -  -  - 

Taxes-  --------- 


I     J 


Total - 


$  626 

26 

2  050 

115 
58 

'+5 
(2  21^8) 

935 
1  375 
181 
706 
^h 
203 
103 
270 

$S"^707 


$  U21 

52 

1  255 

k6 

3U 

37 

(1  372) 

677 

810 

125 

523 

28 

190 
79 

276 

$'r55i 


$  289 
1^0 

86 
61 

37 
(  931) 
517 
721 
110 
1+90 

31+ 
178 

80. 

21+U 

$3"33^ 


dummarj 

Cash  balance  ---------- 

5^rm  products  used  in  household- 
Total  Inventory  change  -  -  -  -  - 

Eeceipts  less  expenses  -  -  -  -  - 

Total  unpaid  labor  ------- 

Uet  earnings  per  farm-  ----- 


Net  earnings  per  acre- 


$2  14-28 

I  279 

2  U13 

$5  120 

787 

!  $^ri53 
I  $23.89 


$2  oOl 

253 

872 

$5~ir25 

7*^3 
$2~5B3 


$1  1+30 
21+1 
88,; 

$2~55H 
71+0 

$i~5i5 


$1  681 

267 

$86 

i'$2"33^ 

'•   758 

I  $r77^ 


$ll|.91   :  '^10. 6k    :  $  9. 


-5- 


Inventory  changes.  The  year  19'<-1  was  the  ninth  consecutive  year  of  in- 
creasing inventories.  The  increases  during  the  past  four  years  ranged  from  $2,iH3 
in  19U1  to  $586  in  I938  (Table  1) .  The  largest  increases  in  I9I+I  were  for  live- 
stock and  feed  and  grain.  The  average  amounts  of  grain  on  hand  in  Area  1  at  the 
two  inventory  periods  were : 


Crop 

Corn 
Oats 
Wheat 
Soybeans 


Beginning 
of  year 
(bushels) 
1  808 

959 
1+8 
66 


End 
of  year 
(bushels) 
2  375 
965 
3h 
78 


Summary  of  cash  receipts  and  cash  expenses.   Cash  receipts  exceeded  cash 
expenses  in  I9l<-1  by  $2,14-28,  or  by  a  larger  margin  than  that  for  any  other  year 
during  the  past  four.  Cash  balance,  the  difference  between  cash  receipts  and 
expenses,  is  the  average  amount  of  money  available  for  family  living  expenses, 
interest,  debt  payments,  and  savings. 

Although  there  was  no  appreciable  change  in  the  amount  of  family  labor 
available,  the  total  valuation  of  unpaid  labor  was  higher  for  19'+1  than  for  any 
other  year  in  the  past  four.  This  increase  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the 
physical  labor  of  the  operator  and  other  members  of  the  family  was  valued  at  $55 
per  month  in  19I+I  and  at  $50  per  month  in  each  of  the  three  previous  years. 

The  net  earnings  per  farm  averaged  $U,555  in  19'+1  compared  with  $2,685 
in  191+0.  The  figure  representing  net  earnings  per  farm  is  the  sum  remaining  as 
compensation  for  the  use  of  the  capital  invested  in  the  business  and  for  the 
managerial  ability  of  the  operator.  It  is  calculated  by  adding  to  the  cash  bal- 
ance the  value  of  farm  products  used  in  the  household  and  the  inventory  increases 
and  by  subtracting  from  the  resulting  total  the  value  of  unpaid  labor.  Therefore 
this  figure  indicates  the  earning  power  of  the  business  and  detenaines  the  real 
value  of  the  farm  and  its  equipment. 


Variation  in  farm  earnings.  A  wide  variation  was  found  in  earnings  on 


the  farms  in  Area  1 
investment,  with  an 
teen  percent  or  more 
ing  all  farm  expense 
in  the  business,  the 
earnings  contrasted 
and  in  size  of  farm 


For  example,  I6  farms  earned  less  than  ten  percent  on  their 
average  rate  earned  of  7.6  percent;  but  32  farms  earned  six- 
,  with  an  average  rate  earned  of  19-0  percent.  After  doduct- 
s  and  a  charge  of  5  percent  for  the  use  of  the  capital  invested 

former  group  of  operators  had  $1,30^  I'or  labor  and  management 
with  $l<-,563  for  the  latter  group.  The  variation  in  earnings 
for  all  the  records  in  the  area  was  as  follows: 


Rate 

Number 

Average 

Acres 

Capital 

Gross 

Net 

Labor  and 

earned  on 

of 

rate 

ver 

invested 

earnings 

earnings 

management 

investment 

farms 

earned 

farm 

per  farm 

per  farm 

per  farm 

earnings 

(percent) 

(percent) 

Less  than  10.00 

16 

7.6 

169 

$30,762 

$5,998 

$2,550 

$1,50U 

10.00  to  15.99 

57 

15.2 

197 

52,882 

8,199 

i+,552 

5,500 

16.00  or  more 

52 

19.0 

170 

27,959 

8,750 

5,512 

^565 

-k- 


TABLE  2. --FACTORS  HELPEIG  TO  ANALYZE  THE  FAPM  BUSINESS 
Accounting  Farms  in  Fanaing-Type  Area  1,  I9UI 


Item 


Standards   , 

for        I  Average  of 

year  farm    all  farms 


Rate  earned  on  Investment - 


Number  of  farms- 
Acres  in  farm  - 
Acres  tillable  • 
Acres  In  crops  ■ 


Gross  earnings  per  acre- 
Gross  expenses  per  acre- 
Net  earnings  per  acre 


> 


11^.2^ 


181 
150 
126 


11^.2^ 

85 
181 
150 
126 

$U2.79 
18.90 

$23759 


Investments 


Value  of  land  per  acre  -  -  -  -  - 
Value  of  improved  land  per  acre- 
Value  of  Improvements  per  acre  - 
Total  Investment  per  acre-  -  -  - 


78 


"W 


$  78 
81 
58 

169 


Land  Use 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable- 
Percent  of  tillable  land  in: 
Com  ------------ 

Oats  ------------ 

Wheat-  ----------- 

Soybeans  ---------- 

Other  crops-  -------- 

Legume  hay  and  pasture  -  -  ■ 
Nonlegume  he.y  and  pastare-  • 


a/l         82:5 


52.9 

18.8 
1.1 

5.5 

8.2 
21. U 
ll+.l 


Crop  Yields 


Corn,  bu.- 
Oats,  bu.' 
Barley,  bu.' 


h/ 


70.7 
56.6 
ko.7 


Livestock  Factors 

Value  of  feed  fed  to  productive  livestock- 
Feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive  livestock - 
Returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  -  -  -  - 

Poultry  returns  per  hen-  --------- 

Number  of  litters  farrowed  -------- 

Number  of  pigs  weaned  per  litter  -  -  -  -  - 

Returns  per  litter  farrowed-  ------- 

Average  number  of  cows  milked-  ------ 

Number  of  cows  milked  per  100  acres-  -  -  - 

Dairy  returns  per  cow  milked  ------- 


■I 

li: 


$3  728 


9.7 

6.6 

$  166 

19.5 
10.8 

$ 


7 


$5  728 

20.55 

179 

3M 

9.7 

6.6 

$  166 

19.5 
10.8 

$  173 


Expense  Factors 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre 
Labor  cost  per  crop  acre  ------- 

Total  months  of  labor-  -------- 

Number  of  work  horses-  -------- 

Improvement  cost  per  acre-  ------ 

Land  tax  per  acre- 


-l$_ 


i/|  $  8.U6 

:  .1  11.59 

£/  2lv.U 

1  3.2 

"      I  $  2.29 

a/ 1  l.'iO 


Source  of  Standards : 

a/  Table  3,  value  of  Improved  land, 
b/  Fig.  1,  value  of  improved  land, 
c/  Table  k,    source  of  income. 


d/  Table  6,  size  of  farm  and 
number  of  milk  cows  per  100 
acres. 

e/  Table  5,  size  of  farm. 


CHART  FOR  STUDYING  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  VARIOUS  PARTS  OF  YOUR  BUSINESS 

Accounting  Farms  in  Famiing-Type  Area  1,  19^1 

The  numbers  above  the  lines  across  the  middle  of  the  page  are  the  averages  for  the 
farms  similar  in  organization  to  your  farm.  By  drawing  a  line  across  each  column 
at  the  place  which  measures  the  efficiency  of  your  fai-m  in  that  factor,  you  can 
compare  your  efficiency  with  that  of  other  farmers  in  your  locality. 
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i 
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1 
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*Each  space  between  lines  represents  the  values  indicated  at  bottom  of  each  column. 


TABLE  3.--USE  OF  TILLABLE  LAND  AND  OTHER  FACTORS 
RELATED  TO  THE  VALUE  OF  IMPROVED  LAND 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  1,  19^1 


Item 


Value  of  improved  land 


Less 

than 

i62_ 


^5 
to 

$77 


ITS" 

to 
$92 


$95 
or 
more 


AvcrgLge  value  of  improved  lend- 


Numbor  of  farms 
Acres  per  farm 


Percent  of  land  area  tillable 
Percent  of  tillable  land  in: 
Com-  ----------- 

Oats-  ----------- 

Wheat  ------  

Soybeans-  --------- 

Other  crops  -------- 

Legume  hay  and  pasture-  -  - 
Wonlegume  hay  and  pasture  - 


Gross  earnings  per  acre 
Gross  expenses  per  acre 
Net  ea-rnings  per  acre  - 


$   55 

16 
185 

77.2 

29.9 
17.0 

.5 

5.1 

11.1 

2U.5 

13.9 

$56. 9U 

$iOH 


Land  tax  per  acre  -------------  $1.19 


$   71 

19 
171 

78.5 

?2.1 

17.0 

1.5 

1.8 

8.5 
22.1 
17.0 

$»^6.55 

21.32 
$25.03 

$  1.31 


3U 

22 
187 


31.5 

20.3 

1.0 

1.5 

7.9 

22.9 

15.5 


101 

28 
183 


86.5  \        8U.9 


36.2 

19.6 

1.6 

6.7 

6.0 

19.1 
10.8 


$^3. '+5  I  $^^3.9*^ 

18.00  I  18.92 

$25. '+3  {  $25.02 

I 

$  1.28  j  $  1.58 


U 

o 

<D 
ft 

m 

(D 

to 
pq 


70 


60 


50 


ko 


50 


^i| '  ■ '  r-'  1  \ 


I 


'  Jjarlej^.  _-- — 


coni 


oaiis--' 


^jliil'  ■■■■:__ 
$50 

Fig.  1.- 


-1 
n 


-1 


$60     $70 
Per  Acre  Value 
-Average  yields  of 
ver-ying  values  of 


$30    $90    $100   $110 
of  Improved  Land 
com,  oatB,  and  barley  with 
Improved  land. 


Explanation  of  Ta"bles 

Variable  standards  are  used  in  the  analysis  of  the  farm  husinesB  (Tahle 
2).   They  make  allowances  for  the  following  facts:   (1)  that  the  quality  of  land 
affects  the  cropping  system  and  the  crop  yields;  (2)  that  the  kind  of  livestock 
influences  the  amount  of  feed  fed  and  the  returns  per  $1CX5  worth  of  feed  fed; 
(3)  that  the  size  and  intensity  of  the  farm  business  affects  practically  all  the 
cost  items;  and  (k)   that  price  relationships  and  quantities  of  the  products  pro- 
duced affect  the  relative  profitableness  of  various  types  of  fanning  for  any 
particular  year. 

The  "standards  for  your  farms"  (Table  2)  are  taken  from  Tables  3  to  6 
and  from  Figure  1  as  follows : 

Table  3  -  Value  of  improved  land. 

Gross  earnings,  gross  expenses,  and  net  earnings  per  acre. 

Value  of  improved  land  per  acre. 

All  items  in  the  land-use  section. 

Land  tax  per  acre. 
Figure  1  -  Value  of  improved  land. 

Yields  for  com,  oats,  and  barley. 
Table  k     -  Source  of  income. 

Feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive  livestock. 

Eetums  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed. 

Dairy  returns  per  cow. 
Table  5  -  Size  of  farm. 

Value  of  improvements  per  acre. 

Total  months  of  labor. 

Number  of  work  horses. 

Improvement  cost  per  acre. 
Table  6  -  Size  of  farm  and  number  of  milk  cows  per  100  acres. 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre. 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre. 

The  terms  used  in  the  tables  are  the  same  as  the  terms  used  in  the 
Illinois  farm  account  book.  For  example,  "improved  land"  is  classified  on  Page  1 
of  the  farm  account  book.   It  means  tillable  land  and  land  occupied  by  farmstead, 
roads,  and  orchards.  Likewise,  "crop  acres"  arc  listed  on  Page  l8,  Line  36,  of 
the  farm  account  book.  They  include  all  the  tillable  land  on  which  work  has  been 
done  in  preparing  a  seedbed  or  in  cultivating  or  harvesting  a  crop. 

Land  use  and  crop  yields.  The  percent  of  tillable  land  in  grain  crops 
increased  as  the  value  per  acre  of  improved  land  increased  from  an  average  of  $55 
to  $101  while  the  percent  of  tillable  land  in  hay  and  pasture  decreased  (Table  3). 
The  percent  of  land  area  tillable,  net  earnings  per  acre,  and  land  tax  per  acre 
were  higher  on  the  high  valued  land  than  on  the  low  valued  land. 

Yields  per  acre  for  com,  oats,  and  barley  increased  as  the  land  value 
increased  (Fig.  1).  By  using  Table  3  and  Figure  1,  the  account  keeper  may  find 
out  whether  his  acreage  in  various  crops,  his  crop  yields,  and  his  net  earnings 
per  acre  were  high  or  low  for  19'*-1  in  comparison  with  the  average  of  other  farmB 
in  his  area  having  about  the  same  value  of  improved  land. 
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TABLE  1+. --SOURCE  OF  INCOME  RELATED  TO  FAEM  EARNINGS  ANT  OTHER  FACTORS 
Accounting'  Farme  in  Farming-Tyre  Area  1,  19^1 


Item 


Scta'ce   of  Inconie 


General  fanae 


Cattle 


L.S. 
60^- 


L.S. 


Number  of  farms 


v;-.t.-  ( 


Percent  of  Income  frcan  prod.  l.s. 
Percent  of  Income  from  crops-  -  - 

Investments 

Total  per  farm-  -------- 

Total  per  acre-  -------- 

Land  per  acre  --------- 

Improvements  per  acre  --  -  -  - 

Machinery  per  acre-  ------ 

Earnings 

Per  farm 

Gross  earnings-  ------- 

Gross  expenses-  ------- 

Net  earnings-  -------- 

Per  acre 

Gross  earnings-  ------- 

Gross  expenses-  -  -  -  -  - 

Net  earnings-  -------- 

Rate  earned  on  investment  -  -  - 

Labor  and  management  earnings  - 


Size  and  Intensity 

Acres  per  farm-  -------- 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable  - 
Percent  tillable  land  in  grain- 
Percent  in  hay  and  pasture - 
Feed  fed  per  acre  to  prod.  l.s. 
Months  of  labor  per  100  crop  A. 
Total  months  of  labor  -  -  -  -  - 


Crop  Yields  per  Acre 
Com  bu.  -  -  -  -  - 
Oats,  bu.-  -  -  -  - 


Livestock  Returns 

Per  $100  feed  fed-  -  - 
Hog  returns  per  litter- 
Dairy  returns  per  cow  - 


Expense  Factors 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acrc- 
Horse  and  machinery  cost 

per  crop  acre  ----- 
Improvement  cost  per  acre 
Land  tax  per  aero  -  -  -  - 


56 

81. k 
k.6 


$26  690 
16U 

75 
1^0 

13.20 


$  7  292 

3  ?01 

$  5  991 

$  kk.70 

20.21^ 

$  2I+.I+6 

15.0^ 
$  5  267 


163 
80.1 

56.3 

in. 8 

$  19.52 

21^.1 

25.5 


70.1 

55.6 


206 
16k 
179 


$  llf.07 

9.37 
2.50 
1.26 


87.2 
8.2 


$51  778 

198 

86 

38 

13.59 


$11  lk6 

^  550 

$  6  596 

$  U2.62 

17.^0 

t   25.22 

12.7^ 
$  k   592 


262 

90.6 

73.3 

23.1 

31.12 

11.3 
21^.2 


72.7 
62.7 


122 
181^ 
150 


$  7.62 
7.38 

2.21^ 
1.37 


U3.8 
'+5.3 


$ho   552 

166 

90 

30 

9.1^1 


$  8  681^ 

3  579 
$  5  105 

$  35.80 

1'^.75 

$  21.05 

12.7^ 
$  3  665 


2^3 
86.7 

70.6 
23. U 
$  11.25 
12.9 
24.5 


71.9 
51+.2 


$  Ih^ 
167 
110 


$  8.UO 

5.82 
1.38 
I.2U 


15 

86.3 
I1.6 


$27  Sjh 

161 

78 

37 

15.63 


$  6  978 

3  152 

$  3  826 

$  U0.67 

18.57 

$  22.30 

13.8^ 
$  3  000 


172 
80.0 
65.2 
32.2 
20. 7U 
17.2 
20,8 


69.0 
55. i^ 


177 
157 
11^8 


$  10. U7 

8.66 
2.20 
l.i^5 
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SoujTce  of  Income.  The  grouping  of  accounting  farms  according  to  source 
of  income  for  19^1  gives  each  farmer  an  opportunity  to  compare  his  farm  vith  the 
average  of  other  farms  having  similar  sources  of  income.   It  also  gives  him  an 
opportunity  to  study  investments,  land  use,  crop  yields,  labor  requirements,  horse 
and  machinery  requirements,  and  other  factors  that  are  associated  vith  various 
types  of  farming. 

Each  farmer,  however,  should  use  caution  in  interpreting  the  data  in 
Tabic  h.     For  example,  the  fact  that  ^tWie  farms  showed  a  larger  rate  earned  on 
the  investment  for  19^1  than  farms  vith  other  major  sources  of  income  does  not 
mean  that  such  a  relationship  will  prevail  over  a  long  period  of  years.  The 
relative  profitableness  of  these  enterprises  in  19^1  was  due  largely  to  conditions 
affecting  price  and  production. 

When  comparing  the  returns  on  the  various  groups  of  farms  per  $100  worth 
of  feed  fed,  one  should  consider  the  fact  that  there  ia  a  wide  variation  in  the 
necessary  returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  to  pay  for  feed  (including  pasture), 
labor,  equipment,  buildings,  and  other  costs.  According  to  5-year  averages  of 
complete  cost  studies  (1933-1957),  the  necessary  returns  vere :  poultry,  $195; 
dairy  cattle,  $157;  hogs,  $127;  and  feeder  cattle,  $117. 

Differences  in  expenses  arc  highly  significant  for  the  foiir  groups  of 
farms.  Labor  input  per  100  crop  acres  vas  highest  on  the  dairy  farms,  vhcre  2k. 1 
months  of  labor  vere  used,  and  lowest  on  the  cattle  farms,  vhore  11.3  months  of 
labor  were  used.  The  dairy  farmers  evidently  utilized  a  large  amount  of  available 
labor  to  increase  the  size  of  their  businesses  vithout  increasing  the  size  of  their 
farms. 

The  labor  cost  per  crop  acre  ranged  from  $7.62  on  the  cattle  farms  to 
$1*1.07  on  the  dairy  farms,  and  the  horse  and  machinery  coat  per  crop  acre  vas 
also  highest  on  the  dairy  fairms,  vhere  it  averaged  $9.37  and  lovest  on  the  gen- 
eral farms  having  the  least  amount  of  livestock  where  it  averaged  $5.82. 

Size  of  farm.  When  the  farm  records  in  Farming -Tj^e  Area  1  are  sorted 
according  to  the  total  acres  in  the  farm,  they  indicate  that  the  larger  farms  had 
a  greater  total  investment  in  land,  improvements,  and  equipment  than  did  the 
smaller  ones.  The  operators  on  the  larger  farms  took  in  more  money  during  the 
year  than  did  those  on  the  smaller  ones;  and,  after  deductions  vere  made  for  farm 
business  expenditures  and  interest  on  the  investment,  the  35  largest  farms  had 
labor  and  management  earnings  vhich  averaged  $lj-,308  contrasted  vith  $2,555  for  the 
21  smallest  farms.  The  smaller  farms  had  higher  investments  per  acre  for  land, 
machinery,  and  total  investment,  indicating  a  higher  capital  input.  The  rate 
earned  on  investment,  although  somevhat  larger  on  the  small  farms,  did  not  differ 
significantly  for  the  different  size  groups. 

The  smaller  farms  were  operated  more  intensively  than  vere  the  larger 
ones.  This  variation  vas  indicated  by  the  higher  gross  and  net  earnings  per  acre, 
by  a  larger  value  of  feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive  livestock,  and  by  a  larger 
labor  input  per  100  crop  acres. 
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TABLE  5. "SIZE  OF  FABM  RELATED  TO  FARM  EARNINGS  AND  OTHER. FACTORS 
Accounting  Farms  in  'Farming-Type  Area  1,  19Ul 


Item 


Total  acres  in  farm 


Lees 
than 
131 


131 

to 

190 


191 

or 

more 


Number  of  farms  --------------- 

Acres  per  farm-  --------------- 

Investmehta 

Total  per  farm-  -------------- 

Total  per  acre-  -------------- 

Land  per  acre  --------------- 

Improvements  per  acre  ----------- 

Machinery  per  acre-  ------------ 

Earnings 

Per  farm 

Grose  earnings-  ------------- 

Gross  expenses-  ------------- 

Net  earnings  -------------- 

Per  acre 

Gross  earnings-  ------------- 

Gross  expenses-  ------------- 

Net  earnings-  ---,---------- 

Rate  earned  on  investment  --------- 

Labor  and  management  earnings  ------- 

Size  and  Intensity 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable  ------- 

Percent  tillable  land  in  grain-  ------ 

Percent  in  hay  and  pasture  -------- 

Feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive  lives took  - 
Percent  of  inccmo  from  productive  livestock 
Percent  of  income  from  crops-  ------- 

Months  of  labor  per  100  crop  acres-  -  -  -  - 

Total  months  of  labor  ----------- 

Number  of  work  horses  ----------- 

Crop  Yields  per  Aero 

Com,  bu.  ----------------- 

Oats,  bu.  ----------------- 

Livestock  Returns 

Per  $100  feed  fed  ------------- 

Hog  rotums  per  litter-  ---------- 

Dairy  returns  per  cow  ----------- 

Expense  Factors 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre-  --------- 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre-  -  - 
Improvement  cost  per  acre  --------- 

Land  tax  per  acre  ------------- 


21 
103 


$18  166 
176 

83 

38 

16.11 


$  h  95U 

2  316 

$  2  638 

$  1^8.00 

$  25.56 

$  2  555 


82.6 

59.7 
38.6 
$  22.10 
88.5 
1.3 
26. t^ 

18.9 


67.0 
50.7 


200 
151 

171 


10.17 
2.29 
1.62 


51 
161 


$27  Oi+7 

168 

77 

Ul 

13.  ^^3 


$  7  139 
3  252 


$  3 


$  UU'.i^i 

20.25 

$  2U.18 

$  5  1^0 


82.3 
57.1 
ko.8 

$  19.17 
85.0 

6.1 
22.9 
21^.6 

3.2 


72.5 
59.3 


201+ 

173 
185 


$12.90 
9.92 
2.U9 
1.25 


33 
251 


$ivl  906 

167 

77 

36 

11.75 


$10  157 

k  506 

$"5"55l 

$  'lO.!+7 

17.19 

$  23.28 

15.9^ 
$  1^   508 


82.5 
65.7 
31.5 
$  20.99 
80.5 
15.1 
15.6 

27.9 

3.7 


70.8 
56.6 


159 
165 
l6h 


$10.50 
7.21 
2.17 
1.26 
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The  method  used  to  Increase  the  volume  of  'business  depended  upon  the  in- 
dividual farm.  Some  farm  operators  apparently  increased  the  volume  of  their 
"business  by  improving  the  quality  and  increasing  the  amount  of  livestock;  others, 
by  growing  more  intensive  crops,  by  increasing  crop  yields,  or  by  developing 
special  markets;  still  others,  by  increasing  the  acreage  operated  or  by  applying 
combinations  of  the  above  methods. 

Labor  and  horse  and  machinery  expenses.   Labor  and  horse  and  machinery 
expenses  per  crop  acre  increase  as  the  amount  of  livestock  per  acre  increases  but 
decrease  as  the  size  of  farm  increases.  Therefore,  the  efficiency  of  a  farm  in 
the  use  of  labor  and  machinery  should  be  dctenained  by  comparing  the  expenses  on 
the  individual  farm  with  those  of  farms  of  the  same  size  having  similar  amounts 
of  livestock  per  acre.  The  average  labor  cost  per  crop  acre  and  the  -average  horse 
and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre  are  shown  for  farms  grouped  according  to  acres 
per  farm  and  the  number  of  milk  cows  per  100  acres  (Table  6). 

TABLE  6. --LABOR  COST  PER  CROP  ACRE  PUD  HORSE  AND  MCHINERY  COST  PER 
CROP  ACRE  FOR  VARIATIONS  IN  SIZE  OF  FARM  AND  NUMBER  OF 
MILK  COWS  PER  100  ACRES 
Accounting  Farms  in  Fcrming-Type  Area  1,  I9UI 


Acres 
per 

farm 


Milli  cows  per  100  acres 


Less 
than 
11 


11 
to 
1!>.9 


I 


16 
or 

more 


Mi3k  cows  per  100  acres 


11 
to 


1 


ir~ 

or 
more 


(labor  cost  per  crop  acre) 


Less  than  I3I 
131  to  190 
191  or  more 


$12.00 

10.80 

8.30 


$ll^.UO 
12.90 
11.00 


$17.10 
15.10 
13.00 


$8.10 
7.50 
6.50 


(horse  and  machinery 
cost  per  crop  acre) 


$10.10 
9.30 
7.60 


$11.60 
11.50 
10.00 


Producing  for  War  Needs 


In  any  given  period  gross  receipts  for  hogs,  cattle,  dairy  sales,  eggs, 
and  grain  are  relative  measures  of  production  (Table  7).  Therefore  the  account 
keeper  should  use  these  standards  to  compare  his  own  production  with  that  of  other 
account  keepers.  He  should  then  adopt  on  his  farm  the  kind  of  farm  plan  and  the 
management  practices  that  will  make  the  best  possible  use  of  land,  buildings,, 
livestock,  labor,  machinery,  and  other  resources  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 
Thus  he  will  have  more  products  to  put  on  the  nation's  markets  and  so  will  be 
making  the  greatest  possible  contribution  to  the  war  effort. 
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TABLE  7. --INVESTMENTS,  RECEIPTS,  E5CPENSES,  AND  EAENHJGS 
Accounting  Farms  in  Fanaing-Typc  Area  1,  1958- 19^+1 


Item 


Your 

farm 


AvcraftG  of  all  farms  in  area 


■T95r 


19*^0 


1959 


"195B" 


Numter  of  farms  -------- 

Capital  Investments 

Land-  ------------ 

Farm  improvements  ------ 

Horses-  ----------- 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle- 
Hogs-  - 
Sheep  - 
Poultry 
Total  productive  livestock-  - 


Feed  and  grain-  -  -  -  - 

Machinery  and  equipment 

Automobile  (farm  share) 

Total  -------- 


(     J 


85 

*li;  075 
6  897 

557 
5  895 

1+52 

75 
121 

{^   519) 

170 
171 
$50  621 


$lif 
6 


2 
2 


(5 
2 
2 


i29 


81 

05U 
550 

39'+ 
i;28 

379 
kl 

131 

979) 

260 

085 

156 

25H 


$15 
5 


$15 


(5 
1 
1 


iM 


87 

252 
873 
391 
601 

271^  ! 

2k   I 

119  I 
018) j  (5 
S50  i  1 

929  I  1 
129  I 


78 

565 
686 

kse 

70l^ 
270 
105 
127 
206) 

915 
728 
126 


■52!+ 


Receipts  and  Net  Increases 

Horses-  ------------- 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle-  -  - 

Dairy  sales 
Hogs-  -  -  - 

Sheep  -  -  - 

Poultry  -  - 

Egg  sales  - 

Total  productive  livestock-  -  -  - 

Farm  products  used  in  household  - 
Feed  and  grain-  --------- 

Labor  off  farm-  --------- 

Miscellaneous  ---------- 

A.'^  payments  ---------- 

Total  ------------- 


1  J 


-P  — 

1  ^+99 

5  285 

1  278 

58 

71 

271 

(6  U62) 

279 

693 

50 

25 

275 
$  7  762 


1  200 

2  586 
668 

26 

60 

205 

[k  7U5) 

255 

207 

62 

7 
282 

35^ 


i_l 


$  - 
730 
2  150 
U50 

k2 

60 

195 

(5  587) 

2l;l 

271 

58 

9 
311 

$  k   U57 


^  - 

^81 

2  i+85 

528 

22 

lf8 

212 

(5  87I1) 

267 

190 

50 

5 
137 
$  k   503  I 


Expenses  and  Net  Decreases 
Farm  improvements  -  -  -  - 

Horses-  --------- 

Productive  livestock-  -  ■ 
Feed  and  grain-  -  -  -  -  - 

Machinery  and  equipment  ■ 
Automobile  (farm  share)  ■ 
Hired  labor  ------- 

Miscellaneous  ------ 

Crop  expense  ------- 

Livestock  expense  -  -  -  ■ 
Taxes  ---------- 

Total  --------- 


A 


kl6  I  $ 
15  ! 


4 


788 

10',' 

706 
3h 
205 
105 
270 
2  6J+2 


326  ^ 
27  I 


587 
9h 

525 
28 

190 

79 
276 


$  5  120  ij 

189 
$  k   951  1  $" 

598  j 
$  k   555  $' 

lif.2^  j 

$  1  551  I  $ 

5  hoo  ! 


2  150 


5^+25"!  $ 

199  I 

5  227  t  $ 

•^kh   I 
TTB5  !$" 
9.2^ 
1  1+65 
1  76U 


291 
11^ 


i^89 
79 

1^90 
3h 

178 
80 

21+1; 
"^99 


$ 


292  ; 

22 


520 
71+ 

502 
25 

202 
80 

252 


235F 
221+ 

2  551+ 
?16 

TSIS 

6.% 
1  521 

1  01^ 


"959 
259 


Receipts  leas  expenses-  -  -  -  -  - 

Family  labor-  ---------- 

Returns  for  labor,  capital,  mgt. 
Operator's  labor-  -------- 

Net  earnings  per  farm  -  -  -  -  - 
Rate  Earned  on  Investment  ----- 


•1 


Interest  on  investment-   -   - 
Labor  and  Management  Earnings 

ironfarm  income-   ------- 


2  295 

__519 

1  776 

6.2^ 

1  1+26 

869 


Ul 


^1  !  ^        '^T 


li 


Ik 


FARM    BUSINESS 
REPORT   .    .    .    1941 


The  farmer  contributes  most  to  the  war  effort  by  efficiently  using  his  land, 
labor,  machinery,  and  other  available  resources 


FARMING -TYPE  AREA  TWO 

Northwestern  Mixed  Livestock  Area 


DEPARTMENT  OF   AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS,    UNIVERSITY   OF    ILLINOIS 
COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE,    EXTENSION    SERVICE    IN    AGRICULTURE    AND    HOME    ECONOMICS 

URBANA,   ILLINOIS 
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Annual  Farm  Business  Report 

ON  FIVE  HUNIfRED  SIXTEEN  FARMS  IN  FAEMIWG-TYPE  AREA  2,    19^1 

By  P,  E.  Johnston,  J.  B.  Cunningham,  and  W.  D.  Buddemeier 


1/ 


Farm  earnings  of  accounting  farms  in  Farming-Tjnpe  Area  2  were  much 
higher  in  19^1  than  in  19''<-0.  The  average  net  earnings  per  acre  were  $2l|.35  in 
I9UI,  $13.51  in  I9I+O,  $12.65  in  1959,  and  $9.62  in  1938.  The  items  considered  in 
calculating  the  net  earnings  included:  inventory  changes;  cash  receipts;  cash 
expenses;  the  value  of  farm  products  used  in  the  household;  and  unpaid  family 
labor.  Each  of  these  five  items  was  larger  in  19^1  than  in  19MD. 

Larger  incomes  from  livestock  and  live- 
stock products  were,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
responsible  for  larger  cash  receipts  in  19^1  than 
in  19^0.  Although  cash  expenditures  were  higher, 
especially  for  feed  and  machinery,  the  total 
increase  in  income  was  greater  than  the  total 
increase  in  expenditures;  therefore  the  cash 
balance  showed  an  increase  for  19^1. 

The  accounting  farms  in  this  report 
were  larger  than  the  average  of  all  the  farms 
in  the  area;  the  crop  yields  were  above  average; 
and  the  farm  operators  were  more  skillful  than 
average  in  the  organization  and  operation  of 
their  farms.  Therefore,  the  figures  contained 
in  this  report  represent  conditions  which  are 
better  than  average  for  the  area. 

The  averages  presented  in  this  report 
provide  a  good  local  yardstick  of  efficiency. 
p^  Farming7Type  Area  2         Any  farmer  keeping  farm  records  can  apply  this 

Mixed  Livestock  yardstick  to  his  business  operations  in  order  to 

locate  the  strong  and  weak  places  in  the  management  of  his  farm.  The  data  in 
Tables  1  to  7  and  Figure  1  are  particularly  well  adapted  for  such  a  comparison 
because  they  contain  both  measures  of  earnings  and  measures  of  those  management 
factors  which  are  responsible  for  major  variations  in  farm  earnings. 


1/  W.  W.  Thompson  supervised  the  closing  of  the  farm  accounts  and  the  preparation 
of  the  tables  used  in  this  report.  The  farm  account  project  was  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  the  farm  bureaus  in  the  following  counties  and  was  supervised 
by  the  indicated  farm  advisers : 


D.  G.  McAllister,  DeKalb  County 
V.  J.  Banter,  Stephenson  County 

C.  E.  Yale,  Lee  County 

D.  E.  Warren,  Ogle  County 

E.  C.  Smith,  Rock  Island  County 


H.  E.  Keamaghan,  Jo  Daviess  County 
F.  H.  Shuman,  Whiteside  County 
M,  P.  Roske,  Carroll  County 
H,  R,  Brunnemeyor,  Winnebago  County 


IS 


TABLE  1. --INVENTORY  CEAJGES,  CASH  INCOME,  AND  CASH  EXPENSES 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Axea  2,  I958-I941 


Your 
farm 

Avcraf 

^e  of  all 

farms  in 

area 

Item 

1941   t   1940   • 

1939  * 

195c 

516 
208 

$   95 

1  045 

882 

210 

44 

$  2  274 

456 
212 

$    74 

518 

112 

65 

$   771 

454 

209 

$   104 

483 

521 

86 

,    -5 
$  1  191 

582 
206 

Inventory  Chans'cs 

$ 

$   100 
150 

Livestock-  ----- 

112 

nt 

3) - 

Machinery  and  equipme 

112 

Automobile  (farm  shar 

-6 

Tn-I-  o1    ______ 

$ 

$   448 

-.-.-.. 

Cash  Receipts 

Farm  improvements-  - 
Horses  ------- 

Cattle  -  -  - 
Dairy  sales- 
Hogs  

Sheep-  -  -  - 

Poultry-  -  - 

Egg  sales-  - 

stock  -  -  -  - 

nt 

e) 

—   •.   —   *   —   —   » 

$ 

$    9 

25 

3  495 

1  202 

2  577 
216 
124 

255 

(7  667] 
901 
214 

60 
51 

12 

591 

i  9   510 

$    15 

29 

5  464 

822 

1  459 

195 

95 

171 

(6  204) 

927 

199 

59 

58 

9 

599 

$  7  357 

$   52 

44 

2  656 

669 

1  592 

205 

87 

151 

(5  160: 

842 

188 

52 

53 

11 

576 

$  6  925 

$     6 
57 

Productive  livestock: 

1  912 

784 

1  629 

156 

74 

170 

Total  productive  live 
Feed  and  grain  -  -  - 

(      ) 

(4  705) 
556 

Machinery  and  cquipmc 

192 

Automohilc  (farm  shar 

25 

Lahor  off  farm  -  -  - 

45 

6 

164 

**••   —   —   >   * 

-______. 

Total 

$ 

$  5  752 

Cash  Expenses 

Farm  improvements-  - 

""   —   "'"■■"■■ 

$ 

$    476 

21 

1  815 

125 

150 

59 
(2  107' 
1  117 

1  059 
222 

417 

59 

165 

78 

281 

C^  5  9^0 

■ 

$   590 

22 

1  958 

1      96 

107 

51 

(2  172) 

;        827 
i   798 

i    146 

567 

55 
180 

65 

277 

^'   5  277 

$   426 

28 

1  740 

1    ^^9 

157 

52 

i  (2  028 
695 
778 

1     150 
562 

55 

175 

i     66 

!    266 
i  ::;  4  987 

$   557 
52 

Cattle  

Hogs  -  -  -  - 

Sheep-  -  -  - 

Poultry-  -  - 

stock  -  -  -  - 

nt 

e) 

_______ 

Productive  livestock: 

941 

116 

77 

26 

Total  -oroductive  live 
Feed  and  grain  -  -  - 

(      ) 

)   (1  160) 
514 

Machinery  and  equlpme 

746 

Automohllc  (farm  shar 

112 

Hired  labor-  -  -  -  - 

312 

'   31 

174 

61 

Taxes-  ------- 

257 

Total 

$  5  756 

Summary 

Cash  balance  -  -  _  - 
Farm  products  used  in 

household-  - 
e  -----  - 

s  -----  - 

$ 

$  5  350 

276 

2  274 

$  5  B80 
810 

$  5  070 

Jt^  24.55 

!  $  2  580 

1    771 

i  $  5  598 

756 

$  2  BS2 

i  $  15.51 

1 

!  $  1  956 

;       250 
■    1  191 
i  $  5  577 

:     752 
I  $  2  6C5 

1  $  12.65 

:    $■  1  996 
;       265 

Total  inventory  chan^ 

448 

Receipts  less  expense 

$ 

1  $  2  709 
!     724 

I-  -----  - 

_-__--_ 

Net  earnings  per  farn 
Net  eaminffs  per  acre 

$ 

$ 

j  $  1  985 
'  $  9.62 

-3- 
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Inventory  changes.  The  year  19^1  vaa  the  ninth  consecutive  year  of  in- 
creasing inventories.  The  increases  during  the  past  four  years  ranged  from  $2,27lf- 
in  19^1  to  $41+8  in  I9U0  (Tatle  1).  The  largest  increases  in  19^1-1  were  for  live- 
stock and  feed  and  grain.  The  average  amounts  of  grain  on  hand  in  Area  2  at  the 
tv/o  inventory  periods  were : 


Crop 

Com 
Oats 
Wheat 
Soybeans 


Beginning 

of  year 

(buahels) 

2  511 

1  165 

36 

73 


End 

of  year 

(■bushels) 

2  81+0 

1  069 

22 

82 


Summary  of  cash  receipts  and  cash  expenses.  Cash  receipts  exceeded  cash 
expenses  in  19^1  "by  $3,530^  a  larger  margin  than  for  any  other  year  during  the 
past  four.  The  cash  halance,  the  difference  "between  cash  receipts  and  expenses, 
is  the  amount  of  money  available  for  family  living  expenses,  interest,  debt 
payments,  and  savings. 

Although  there  was  no  appreciable  change  in  the  amount  of  family  labor 
available,  the  total  valuation  of  unpaid  labor  was  higher  for  19lj-l  than  for  any 
other  year  in  the  past  four.  This  increase  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the 
physical  labor  of  the  operator  and  other  members  of  the  family  was  valued  at  $55 
per  month  in  I9I+I  and  at  $50  per  month  in  each  of  tlie  three  previous  years. 

The  net  earnings  per  farm  averaged  $5,070  in  I9I+I  compared  with  $2,862 
in  19l*-0.  The  figure  representing  net  earnings  per  farm  is  the  sum  remaining  as 
compensation  for  the  use  of  the  capital  invested  in  the  business  and  for  the 
managerial  ability  of  the  operator.  It  is  calculated  by  adding  to  the  cash 
balance  the  value  of  farm  products  used  in  the  household  and  the  inventory  in- 
creases and  ^oy   subtracting  from  the  resulting  total  the  value  of  unpaid  labor. 
Therefore  this  figure  indicates  the  earning  power  of  the  business  and  determines 
the  real  value  of  the  farm  and  its  equipment. 

Variation  in  farm  earnings.  A  wide  variation  was  found  In  earnings  on 
the  farms  in  Area  2 
investment,  with  an 

twenty-two  percent  or  more,  with  an  average  rate  earned  of  2k. 1   percent.  AJtor 
deducting  all  farm 
invested  in  the  bus 
manr.gcment  earnings 
in  eojrnings  and  in 


For  example,  79  farms  earned  less  than  ten  percent  on  their 
average  rate  earned  of  7-9  percent;  but  ^k   farms  earned. 


expenses  and  a  charge  of  5  percent  for  the  use  of  the  capital 
inoss,  the  former  group  of  operators  had  $1,555  for  labor  and 

contrasted  with  $5,733  for  the  latter  group.  The  variation 
size  of  farm  for  all  the  records  in  the  area  was  as  follows: 


Rate 

earned  on 
investment 
(percent) 
Less  than  10.00 
10.00  to  13.99 
ll+.OO  to  17.99 
18.00  to  21.99 
22.00  or  more 


Number  Average  Acres  Capital   Gross 


Net 


Labor  and 


of 


79 
135 
132 
116 


rate 


per    invested  earnings  earnings  management 


farms   earned   farm   per  farm  per  farm  per  farm  earnings 


(percent) 

7.9 
12.0 
16.0 
19.8 
21;. 7 


215 
229 
205 
195 


$33  klk 
59  Ol+O 
5U  181 
30  876 


183        25  88h 


$6  209 
8  2I+7 

8  812 

9  362 
9  168 


$2  6hh 
h  68k 

5  1+61 

6  111 
6  393 


$1  555 
3  3'+7 
k  371 
5  191 
5  733 
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TABLE  2.— FACTORS  HELPniG  TO  ANALYZE  THE  FARM  BUSINESS 
Accounting  Farms   In  Familn^-Tsrpe  .Area  2,    19U1 


Iten 


Your 
farm 


I   Standards 

for 
'  your  farm 


Average  of 

ell  farme 


Rate  earned  on  investment - 


Number  of  farms- 
Acres  In  farm-  - 
Acres  tillable  • 
Acres  In  crops  ■ 


_^ 


I5.O5& 

208 
171 
155 


Gross  earnings  per  acre- 
Total  expenses  per  acre- 
Net  earnings  per  acre-  - 


£ 


l5.o?t 

516 
208 
171 
135 

$58.  Wi 
lU.09 

$2ir35 


Investments 


Value  of  land  per  acre  -  -  -  -  - 

Value  of  Improved  land  per  acre- 

Value  of  Improvements  per  acre  ■ 

Total  investment  per  acre-  -  -  ■ 


i   $ 


89 


1/ 


1^ 


89 
95 
29 

162 


Land  Use 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable - 
Percent  of  tillable  land  in: 

Com  -----------. 

Oats  -----------. 

Wheat-  ----------. 

Soybeans  ---------- 

Other  crops-  -------. 

Legume  hay  and  pasture  -  -  • 

Nonlegumo  hay  and  pasture-  ■ 


if 


82.3 

31.8 

20.9 

1.2 

3.h 

6.1 

2U.0 

12.6 


Crop  Yields 
Corn  -  - 
Oats  -  - 
Wheat-  - 
Soybeans 


b/ 


20.5 
22.9 


71.2 
U9.6 
20.5 
22.9 


Livestock:  Factors 

Value  of  feed  fed  to  productive  l.s.  - 
Feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive  l.s.  - 
Returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  -  - 
Poultry  returns  per  hen-  ------- 

Number  of  litters  farrowed  ------ 

Number  of  pigs  weaned  per  litter  -  -  - 
Returns  per  litter  farrowed-  -  -  -  -  - 

Average  number  of  cows  milked-  -  -  -  - 

Dairy  returns  per  cow  milked  ----- 


$     5  893 


19.6 
6.U 

157 
10.2 


i_ 


:/ 


3  893 

18.70 

175 

3.60 

19.6 

6.k 

157 

10.2 

126 


Expense  Factors 

Horse  and  machinery  coat  per  crop  acre 
Labor  cost  per  crop  acre  ------- 

Total  months  of  labor-  -------- 

Number  of  work  horses-  -------- 

Improvement  cost  per  acre-  ------ 

Land  tax  per  acre- 


_d/! 

£/i 

■    I 

"    i 


$  6.58 
8.83 

21.3 
2.8 

$  1.79 
1.18 


Source  of  Standards : 

a/  Tabic  5,  value  of  Improved  land, 
b/  Flfi.  1,  value  of  improved  land, 
c/  Table  U,  source  of  incomo. 


d/  Table  6,  size  of  farm  and  value  of 

feed  fed. 
£/  Table  5,  size  of  farm. 
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CSAET  FOR  STUDYING  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  VARIOUS  PARTS  OF  YOUR   BUSINESS 


.;;i' 


Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  2,  I9UI 


The  numbers  above  the  lines  across  the  middle  of  the  page  are  the  averages  for  the 
farms  similar  in  organization  to  your  farm.  By  draving  a  line  across  each  column 
at  the  place  which  measures  the  efficiency  of  your  farm  in  that  factor,  you  can 
compare  your  efficiency  with  that  of  other  farmers  in  your  locality. 


■^  :  ^  I  $U""ni;?'  $.50^  $15!  $10'  $2  ;  $.^0  I  $1  _ J.^0 


Each  space  "between  lines  represents  the  values  indicated  at  bottom  of  each 

column. 
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-USE  OF  TILLABLE  LAND  AND  OTHER  FACTOES 
RELATED  TO  THE  VALUE  OF  IMPROVED  LAND 


Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  2,  1914-1 


Item 


Less 
than 


Value  of  Improved  land 


"|53  \~Wj5     !|95   I  $112 
to     to   I  to    I  to    ! 
$72   I   $92   I   $112     $1?2   I 


■^135" 

or 
more 


Average  value  of  improved  land-  $  kk 


Number  of  farms 
Acres  per  farm- 


Percent  of  lajid  area  tillable 
Percent  of  tillable  land  in: 
Corn-  ----------- 

Oats-  ----------- 

Wheat  ----------- 

Soybeans-  --------- 

Other  crops  -------- 

Legume  hay  and  pasture-  -  - 
Nonlegume  hay  and  pasture  - 

Gross  earnings  per  acre  -  -  - 
Gross  expenses  per  acre  -  -  - 
Net  earnings  per  acre  -  -  -  - 


55 
216 

68.7 

26.8 

18.7! 
i.oj 
2.1; 
Q.k\ 

25.1! 

17. 9i 

I 

$26,551 
ll.t^2l 

$15.15' 


$      6k 

105 
197 

75.6 

27.5 
20.6 

.9 
1.8 

h.3 
29.5 
15.6 


$      81 

119 
202 

80.1 

51.5 
20.1 

1.6| 

2.61 

5.5| 

25. '+I 

13.31 


$33.9^^1  $?6.93i 

13.92'     13.78 i 

$20.02!  $25,151 


$    103!     $    123!     $.  lt^2 


Land  tax  per  acre 


85  I 
198 1 

86.7  I 

32.5! 

21.01 

1.6 

2.k\ 
6.8 

25.5 
12.61 

$39.60 1 

Ik.kS- 
$25.11! 

t 

•2C     ' 


92 
232! 

89.3 

35.1. 
22. 9i 

6.0 

6.0| 

19.7' 

9.'i| 

I 

$U5.1l| 

1^^.55! 

$25:5^1 


62 
211 

91.9 

5'+.9 
21.6 
1.0 
1+.8 
6.6 
22.1 
9.0 

$i^9.78 

15.97 

$33:Hi 


$     .891    $  1.01)  $  1.131     $  1.35      $  I.30'     $  1.1^0 


80., 


70 


o 
u 

S60 
u 

(D 
P< 

o  50 
Si 


3 
m 


J+0 


Ci 


Com 


"Oats" 


"$w 


"$50" 


$1U0 


~P0  $100  $120 

Per  Acre  Value  of  Improved  Land 
Fig.   1. — Average  yields  of  com  and  oats  vith  varying  values  of  improved 

land. 
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Explanation  of  Tatlea 

Variable  standards  are  used  in  the  analysis  of  the  farm  business 
(Table  2).  They  make  allowances  for  the  following  facts:  (1)  that  the  qiiality 
of  land  affects  the  cropping  system  and  the  crop  yields;  (2)  that  the  kind  of 
livestock  influences  the  amount  of  feed  fed  and  the  retiirns  per  $100  worth  of 
feed  fed;  (5)  that  the  size  and  intensity  of  the  farm  business  affects  practically 
all  the  cost  items;  and  (h)   that  price  relationships  and  quantities  of  the  prod- 
ucts produced  affect  the  relative  profitableness  of  various  types  of  farming  for 
any  particular  year. 

The  "stsindards  for  your  farms"  (Table  2)  are  taken  from  Tables  J  to  6 
and  from  Figure  1  as  follows: 

Table  5  -  Value  of  improved  land. 

Gross  earnings,  gross  expenses,  and  net  earnings  per  acre. 

Value  of  improved  land  per  acre. 

All  items  in  the  land-use  section. 

Land  tax  per  acre. 
Figure  1  -  Value  of  improved  land. 

Yields  for  com  and  oats. 
Table  k     -   Source  of  income. 

Feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive  livestock. 

Eetums  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed. 

Iiairy  returns  per  cow. 
Table  5  -  Sii.e  of  farm. 

Value  of  improvements  per  acre. 

Total  months  of  labor. 

Number  of  work  horses. 

Improvement  cost  per  acre. 
Table  6  -  Size  of  farm  and  amount  of  feed  fed  per  acre. 

Horse  £ind  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre. 

Labor  coat  per  crop  acre. 

The  terms  used  in  the  tables  are  the  same  as  the  termis  used  in  the 
Illinois  farm  acco'ont  book.  For  example,  "improved  land"  is  classified  on  Page  1 
of  the  farm  account  book.  It  means  tillable  land  and  land  occupied  by  farmstead, 
roads,  and  orchards.  Likewise,  "crop  acres"  are  listed  on  Page  l8,  Line  56,  of 
the  farm  account  book.  They  include  all  the  tillable  land  on  which  work  has  been 
done  in  preparing  a  seedbed  or  in  cultivating  or  harvesting  a  crop. 

Land  use  and  crop  yields.  The  percent  of  tillable  land  in  grain  crops 
increased  as  the  per  acre  value  of  improved  land  increased  while  the  percent  of 
tillable  land  in  hay  and  pastxare  decreased  (Tabic  3).  Likewise  the  percent  of 
land  area  tillable  and  the  net  earnings  per  acre  increased  as  the  value  of  Im- 
proved land  increased,  and  the  land  tax  per  acre  was  higher  on  the  high  valued 
land  than  on  the  low  valued  land. 

Yields  per  acre  for  corn  and  oats  increased  as  the  land  value  increased 
(Fig.  1).  By  using  Table  5  and  Figure  1,  the  account  keeper  may  find  out  whether 
his  acreage  in  various  crops,  his  crop  yields,  and  his  net  earnings  per  acre  were 
high  or  low  for  19^1  in  comparison  with  the  average  of  other  farms  in  his  area 
having  about  the  same  value  of  improved  land. 
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TABLE  ij-.— SOURCE  OF  INCOME  RELATED  TO  FARM  EARNINGS  AND  OTHER  FACTORS 
Accounting  FamiB  in  Farming-Type  Area  2,  19'+! 


Source  of  income 


Item 


I  Dairy 
Grain  j  sales 


kc^-*- 


I     Hogs 


General  fama 


Cattle  i 

U0^+    k 


L.S. 

6o^ 


L.S. 

6o^  + 


Number  of  farms 


Percent  of  income  from  prod.  I.e. 
Percent  of  income  from  crops-  -  - 

Investments 


33 

56.2 
55.8 


39 
91.6 


Total  per  farm-  -  -  - 
Total  per  acre-  -  -  - 
Land  per  acre  -  -  -  - 
Improvements  per  acre 
Machinery  per  acre-  - 


167; 

i 

91. 5i 


92.5 


26 

3k.8 
53.6 


$1+1  6J+9!$25  696  $29  l+92|$ii6  851  j  $56  99lf 
165 1        li+5|        158;         1951         170 


Earnings 

Per  farm 

Gross  earnings  ------. 

Gross  expenses  ------- 

Net  earnings-  -------- 

Per  acre 

Gross  earnings-  ------- 

Gross  expenses-  ------- 

Net  earnings-  -------- 

Rate  earned  on  investment  -  -  • 

Labor  and  management  earnings  • 

Size  and  Intensity 

Acres  per  farm-  -------- 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable  ■ 
Percent  tillable  land  in  grain- 
Percent  in  hay  and  pasture-  -  • 
Feed  fed  per  acre  to  prod,  l.s 
Months  of  labor  per  100  crop  A 
Total  months  of  labor  -  -  -  - 

Crop  Yields  per  Acre 

Com,  bu.  ---------- 

Oate,  bu.  ---------- 

Livestock  Rctums 

Per  $100  feed  fed  ------ 

Hog  returns  per  litter-  -  -  - 

Dairy  returns  per  cow  -  -  -  - 

Exjicnsc  Factors 

Labor  cost  per  crop  aero-  -  - 
Horse  and  machinery  cost 
per  crop  acre  ------- 

Improvement  cost  per  acre  -  - 
Land  tax  per  acre  ------ 


104  i 
22; 

10.51! 


68 
52 
11.22! 


851 
11.52' 


100] 
521 

12.581 


I 

107  i 

25  i 

11.55! 


177 

78.1+ 
12.1 


^52  Oh6 

152 

8k 

27 

10.  U5 


$ 


8  71^21$ 
2  9101 
5~H52'$' 


5^^.151$ 
11.56 


$ 


22.77  i$' 
lI^.O^ 
h  552  $ 


256 
87.3 
67.3 
27.2 
8.00 
10.0 
19.0 


6  558  $  7  7l0i$10  655  i$  7  808'; 
2  841  i  2  715'  4  5171  2  768; 
5~597|$  h  995;$  6  558!$' 

56.41!$ 
15-32 


70.9 
52.7 


165 

144 

96 


$    5.52 

4.91 
1.45 
1.20 


20.59 
14. 4f. 
5  018 


180 
73.9 
51.7 


45.3 

$  17.45 

22.1 

22.4 


72.0 
45.6 


197 
155 
153 


$  12.16 


26.80;$  26.18;$  25.20 
16.9^!      15.5^1     15.6^1 
4  137!$  4  5801$  3  780  I 


1861 
85. oj 
58.2] 
58.5  i 


242 
84.4 
62.4 
55.9 


217 
87.5 
61.5 
55.8 


16.8 
20.0 


70.5 
47.4 


1851$ 

166! 
1181 


9.511$ 


14. 5i 
25.8 


77.1 
55.6 


147 
166 
117 


8.55 


8.50 j  6.94!  6.98 
2.251  1.77!  2.02 
l.ioj       1.19!      1.19 


13.0 
19.4 


66.7 
53.7 


181 
146 
120 


6.96 

5.91 
1.48 
1.27 


$  7  661 

2  885 

$  4  776 

$  56.59 

15.70 

$  22.69 

14.95J 
$  5  803 


$  21.081$  28.52'$  11.58  1  $ 


211 
80.5 
57.5 
57.8 
15.87 
16.5 
22.0 


69.5 
48.5 


186 
148 
128 


$    9.22 

6.55 
1.71 
1.13 
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Source  of  income.  The  grouping  of  accoiniting  farms  according  to  source 
of  income  for  19^1  gives  each  farmer  an  opportunity  to  compare  his  farm  with  the 
average  of  other  farms  having  similar  sources  of  income.  It  also  gives  him  an 
opportunity  to  study  investments,  land  use,  crop  yields,  lahor  requirements,  horse 
and  machinery  requirements,  and  other  factors  that  are  associated  with  various 
types  of  farming. 

Each  farmer,  however,  should  use  caution  in  interpreting  the  data  in 
Table  h.     For  example,  the  fact  that  hog  farms  showed  the  largest  rate  earned  on 
the  investment  for  19^1  and  that  cattle  farms  showed  the  smallest  does  not  mean 
that  such  a  relationship  will  prevail  over  a  long  period  of  years.  The  relative 
profitahlcncss  of  these  enterprises  in  19^1  was  due  largely  to  conditions  affect- 
ing price  and  production. 

When  comparing  the  returns  on  the  various  groups  of  farms  per  $100  worth 
of  feed  fed,  one  should  consider  the  fact  that  there  is  a  wide  variation  in  the 
necessary  returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  to  pay  for  feed  (including  pasture), 
lahor,  equipment,  "buildings,  and  other  costs.  According  to  5-yea-r  averages  of 
complete  cost  studies  (1935-1957),  the  necessary  returns  were:  poultry,  $195; 
dairy  cattle,  $157;  hogs,  $127;  and  feeder  cattle,  $117. 

Furthermore,  when  comparing  crop  yields  for  the  various  types  of  farm- 
ing, one  should  note  the  following  items  which  indicate  that  the  grain  farms  were 
located  on  the  tetter  land:   (1)  high  value  of  land  per  acre;  (2)  large  percent 
of  land  area  tillable;  (5)  large  percent  of  land  in  grain;  and  {k)   high  land  tax 
per  acre. 

Differences  in  expenses,  on  the  other  hand,  are  highly  significant  for 
the  six  groups  of  farms.  Lahor  input  per  100  crop  acres  was  highest  on  the  dairy 
farms,  where  22.1  months  of  labor  were  used,  and  lowest  on  the  grain  farms,  where 
10.0  months  of  labor  were  used.  The  dairy  farmers  evidently  utilized  a  large 
amount  of  available  labor  to  increase  the  size  of  their  businesses  without  in- 
creasing the  size  of  their  farms. 

The  labor  cost  per  crop  acre  ranged  from  $12.16  on  the  dairy  farms  to 
^.52  on  the  grain  farms;  the  horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre  was  highest 
on  the  dairy  farms,  whore  it  averaged  $8.50  and  lowest  on  the  grain  farms,  whore 
it  averaged  $l<-.91;  the  improvement  cost  per  acre  averaged  $2.25  on  the  dairy 
farms  and  $1.^-5  on  the  grain  farms. 

Size  of  farm.  When  the  farm  records  in  Farming-Type  Area  2  are  sorted 
according  to  the  total  acres  in  the  farm,  they  indicate  that  the  largest  farms 
had  a  greater  total  investment  in  land,  improvements,  and  equipment  than  did  the 
smallest  ones.  The  operators  on  the  largest  farms  took  in  more  money  during  the 
year  than  did  those  on  the  smallest  ones;  and,  after  deductions  wore  made  for 
farm  business  expenditures  and  interest  on  the  investment,  the  I6  largest  farms 
had  labor  and  Dianagement  earnings  which  averaged  $7,082  contrasted  with  $2,501 
for  the  93  smallest  farms.  The  rate  earned  on  investment  was  largest  for  the 
two  size  groups  under  200  acres  in  size. 

The  smallest  farms  were  operated  more  intensively  than  were  the  larger 
ones.  This  variation  was  indicated  by  the  much  higher  gross  earnings  per  acre 
and  by  the  larger  labor  and  capital  input  per  acre  and  the  larger  value  of  feed 
fed  per  acre  to  productive  livestock. 
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TABLE  5. "SIZE  OF  FPJM  RELATED  TO  FAEI-I  EARNINGS  AND  OTEER  FACTORS 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Atb^   S,  19^1 


Item 


j  Less 
than 
f  121 


121 

to 

200 


Total  acres  in  fara 
^Bl" 


201 

to 

280 


to 

360 


to      i 

IvUO      \ 


or 
more 


Number  of  farms 
Acres  per  farm- 


Investments 


Total  per  farm-  -  -  - 
Total  per  acre-  -  -  - 
Land  per  acre  -  -  -  - 
Improvements  per  acre- 
Machinerv  per  acre-  - 


Earnings 

Per  farm 

Gross  earnings-  -------- 

Gross  expenses-  -------- 

Net  earnings-  --------- 

Per  acre 

Gross  earnings-  -------- 

Gross  expenses-  -------- 

Net  earnings-  --------- 

Rate  earned  on  investment  -  -  -  - 

Labor  and  management  earnings  -  - 

Size  and  Intensity 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable  -  - 
Percent  tillable  land  in  grain-  - 
Percent  in  hay  and  pasture-  -  -  - 

Feed  fed  per  acre  to  prod.  l.s.  - 
Percent  of  incamc  from  prod.  l.s. 
Pci'cent  of  income  from  crops-  -  - 
Months  of  labor  per  100  crop  A.  - 
Total  months  of  labor  ------ 

Number  of  work  horses  ------ 

Crop  Yields  per  Acre 

Corn,  bu.  ------------ 

Oats,  bu.  ------------ 

Livu stock  Returns 

Per  $100  feed  fed 

Hog  returns  per  litter-  -  -  -  -  - 

Dairy  returns  per  cow  ------ 

Expense  Factors 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre  -  -  _  - 
Horse  and  machinery  cost  per 
crop  acre  ----------- 

Improvement  cost  per  acre  -  -  -  - 

Land  tax  per  acre  -------- 


95 
lOU 


$17  ^Ok 
169 

8i^ 

55 
Ik. 63 


221 
166 


$27  657 
166 

89 

29 

11.92 


$U 
_1 

$ 


6U5 

878 


$  6 
2 


2  767 


902 


k   566 


$  Uli.75|$  iH.50 

18.99 j     15.25 

$  26.66  $  26,25 


15.6-^ 
$  2  501 


85. U 
55.2 

U2.8 


15. 8?^ 
5  605 

Sk.6 
57.5 

58.9 
20.86  $  20.68 
88.5 1      87.0 


2.0 

22.9 

15.'+ 

2.5 


72.5 
^7.5 


197!$ 

11+5 
122 


$  12.»+2 

8.39 
2.06 
1.2i+ 


5.6 
17.9 
19.7 

2.7 


72.3 
U9.2 


180 
160 
128 


$  9.85 

6.79 
1.87 
1.26 


110 
258 


$59  173 

•161+ 

90 

29 
11.1+8 


50 
519 


$51  891 

163 

91 

27 

9.75 


158 
220 


$5 


$11  201 

1+  092 

918  $  7  109 


$  38.53 
15.51 

$  2l+.tt2 

15.1^ 
$  U  588 


82.2 
60.9 
55.2 

$  17.85 

79.1 
12.9 
1I+.1+ 
22.1+ 
2.9 


72. li 
52.0 


$  55.11 

12.83 

$  22.28 

13.7^ 
$  5  109 


79.5 
61.5 

55.9 

18.96 

81+.  5 

7.1^ 
15.5 
27.5 

5.1- 


175 
159 
126 


69.7 
51.6 


160 

155 
122 


8.17  $     7.70 


6.55 
1.75 
1.18 


6.1+0 
1.68 
1.13 


26 
395 


$57  552 

11+6 

81+ 

25 

8.29 


$13  203 
1+  718 


$  8  1+85 

$  53.1^2 

11.9^ 
$  21,1+8 

li+.7'-^ 
$  6  195 


77.2 
61.7 
53.0 
1I+.05 
71.3 
19.5 
12.1 
30.1 
5.7 


69.9 
^5.5 


171^ 
159 
157 


7.08 

5.72 
1.60 
1.15 


16 
551^ 


$79  108 
11+8 
88 
22 
8.1+9 


$16  1+56 
6  019 
$10  1+37 

$  30.79 
11.26 

$  19.55 
15.2^ 
$  7  082 


80.6 
59.8 
52.3 
$  15.51* 
75. »* 
■  15.7 
10.6 
56.1+ 
»*.5 


67.2 
1^5.7 


155 
172 

159 


$    6.1+8 

5.69 
1.63 
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The  method  used  to  increase  the  volume  of  business  depended  upon  the 
individual  farm.  Sone  farra  operators  apparently  increased  the  volume  of  their 
■business  hy   improving  the  quality  and  increasing  the  amount  of  livestock;  others, 
hy  growing  more  intensive  crops^  by  increasing  crop  yields,  or  by  developing 
special  markets;  still  others,  by  increasing  the  acreage  operated  or  by  applying 
combinations  of  the  above  methods. 

Labor  and  horse  and  machinery  expenses.  Labor  and  horse  and  machinery 
expenses  per  crop  acre  increase  as  the  amount  of  livestock  per  acre  increases  but 
decrease  as  the  size  of  farm  increases.  Therefore,  the  efficiency  of  a  faita  in 
the  use  of  labor  and  machinery  should  be  determined  by  comparing  the  expenses  on 
the  individual  farm  with  those  of  farms  of  the  same  size  having  similar  amounts 
of  livestock  per  acre.  The  average  labor  cost  per  crop  acre  and  the  average 
horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre  arc  shown  for  farms  grouped  according  to 
acres  per  farm  and  value  of  feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive  livestock  (Table  6). 

Ti^3LE  6. --LABOR  COST  PER  CROP  ACRE  AND  HORSE  AND  MACHINERY  COST  PER 
CROP  ACRE  FOR  VARIATIONS  IN  SIZE  OF  F/^RM  AJTO  AMOUNT  OF 
FEED  FED  PER  ACRE  TO  PRODUCTIVE  LIVESTOCK 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  2,  19^1 


Feed  fed  per  acre 

Feed  fed 

per  acre 

Acres 

Less 

i^lO.OO  $17.00|  iJ2lf.OO 

Less 

$10.00 

$17.00 

$2U,00 

per 

than 

to 

to     or 

than 

to 

to 

or 

farm 

$10.00 

;>16.99 

S23.99t  more 

nio.oo 

$16.99 

$23.99   more 

(labor  cost  per  crop  acre) 

(horse  and 

machinery 

cost  per  crop  acre) 

Less  than  121 

$10.30 

$12.50 

$12.92 

$13.00 

$  7.02 

$7.50 

$8.08 

$8.86 

121  to  200 

9.71 

9.81 

10.00 

10.1+0 

5.9J+ 

6.92 

7.00 

7.22 

201  to  280 

7.76 

8.27 

8.i^0 

8.64 

5.60 

5.85 

6.57 

7.00 

281  to  360 

7.01 

7.91 

8.00 

8.18 

5.i+0 

5.50 

5.80 

6.5*+ 

361  to  hkO 

6.91 

6.95 

7.17!   8.0U 

5.15 

5.30 

5.65 

5.90 

kkl   or  more 

5.95 

6.50 

6.70   7.00 

5.00 

1 

5.15 



5.50 

5.70 

Producing  for  War  Needs 

In  any  given  period  gross  receipts  for  hogs,  cattle,  dairy  sales,  eggs, 
and  grain  are  relative  measures  of  production  (Tabic  7).  Therefore  the  account 
keeper  should  use  these  standards  to  compare  his  own  production  with  that  of  other 
account  keepers.  He  should  then  adopt  on  his  farm  the  kind  of  farm  plan  and  the 
management  practices  that  will  make  the  best  possible  use  of  land,  buildings, 
livestock,  labor,  machinery,  and  other  resources  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 
Thus  he  will  have  more  products  to  put  on  the  nation's  markets  and  so  will  be 
making  the  greatest  possible  contribution  to  the  war  effort. 
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TABLE  7.--INVESTMEMTS,  RECEIPTS,  EXPENSES,  AND  EABNINGS 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  2,  1958-19'*^1 


I 


Item 


Your 
farm 


Average   of  all  fana£   in  area 

igtt-i    *    19U0    «    1939      '    1938 


Number  of  farms  -------- 

Capital  Investments 

Land-  ------------ 

Farm  improvements  ------ 

Horses-  ----------- 

Productive  livestock :  Cattle - 

Hogs-  - 

Sheep  - 

Poultry 

Total  productive  livestock-  - 


Feed  and  grain- 
Machinery  and  equipment 
Automobile  (fann  share) 
Total 


I  J 


516 

$18  U61 

5  959 
288 

5  091 
781 
162 
107 
li+l] 
585 
105 
209 
$35  72U 


2 
2 


'+56; 

$19  572  I 
5  829  I 

55»^! 
2  8U7; 

721 ; 

150  I 

100; 

(5  818) 

2  758 

2  099 

13^ 

$3t^  ^7$ 


1*5** 


582 


$19  271+  .  $17  251 


673 
580 

2  295 
825 
121 

107 
(5  3i^3); 

2  295  1 

2  035  ' 

186  ' 

$33  189  ; 


5  295 
U02 

2  ok"^ 

787 

98 

110 

(3  oi+o) 

2  079 

1  870 

I8I1 

$30  121 


Receipts  and  Net  Increases 

Horses-  ------------- 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle-  -  - 

Dairy  sales 
Hogs-  -  -  - 

Sheep  -  -  - 

Poultry  -  - 

Egg  sales  - 

Total  productive  livestock-  -  -  - 

Farm  products  used  in  household  - 
Feed  and  grain-  --------- 

I/ibor  off  farm-  --------- 

Miscellaneous   ---------- 

AAA  payments-  ---------- 

Total  ------------- 


1  T 


- 

$   --   : 

11^1+ 

1  993 

202 

822 

802 

1  kkk\ 

108 

86 

116 

68; 

$ 


2 
1 
2 


255  i 

(6  627^ 

276  ' 

666; 

12  I 
591 


8  005 ! 


171 

(h  581+) 

247  i 

212! 

581 

9! 

399; 


U85 

669 

1  202 

85 

56 

151 

(3  61+8) 

250 

668 

58 

11 

376 


13 


;>  3  191 


$   - 
1  082 

781+ 

1  51+5 
62 

1+9 

170 

(3  692) 

265 

151+ 

i^3 

6 

161+ 

$  1+  321+ 


Expenses  and  Net  Decreases 
Farm  Improvements  -  -  -  . 
Horses-  --------- 

Productive  livestock-  -  ■ 
Feed  and  grain-  -  -  -  -  - 

Machinery  ajid  equipment  ■ 
Automobile  (farm  share)  • 
Hired  labor  ------- 

Miscellaneous  ------ 

Crop  expense-  ------ 

Livestock  expense  -  -  -  - 

Taxes  ---------- 

Total   --------- 


$    372 ;  $    305  i  $ 


20 


27 


290 
17 


635  i 

556 

501+ 

118  i 

105 

101 

hn  1 

567 

562 

59 

35 

55 

165  1 

180 

175 

78 

65 

66 

281 

277 

266 

.122. 


$ 


251 

12 


1+1+2 
95 

512 
31 

171+ 
61 

237 


Receipts  less  expenses-  -  -  -  -  - 

Family  labor-  ---------- 

Returns  for  labor,  capital, mgt. 
Operator's  labor-  -------- 

Net  earnings  per  farm  -  -  -  -  - 

Rate  Earned  on  Investment  -  -  -  -  - 

Interest  on  investment-  -  -  -  -  - 

Labor  and  Management  Earnings  -  -  - 


^   5  880 

195 
$  5  685  i  $ 

615 
$  5  070  1$ 

15.0^ 
$  1  686 

3  999 


$  1  505 
1  032 


Nonfarm  income - 


85 
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The  farmer  contributes  most  to  the  war  ettort  by  etliciently  using  his  land, 
labor,  machinery,  and  other  available  resources 
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Farm  earnings  of  accounting  farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  5  were  much 
higher  in  19^1  than  in  19^+0.  The  average  net  earnings  per  acre  were  $2^.91  in 
19hl,   $11.67  in  19^0,  $ll+.06  in  19?9,  and  $10.56  in  1953-  The  items  considered 
in  calculating  the  net  earnings  included:  inventory  changes;  cash  receipts;  cash 
expenses;  the  value  of  fann  products  used  in  the  household;  and  unpaid  family 
lahor.   Each  of  those  five  items  was  larger  in  19^1  than  in  I9U0  (Table  1). 


Larger  income a  from  livestock  and 
livestock  products  were,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  responsible  for  larger  cash  receipts 
in  19^^!  than  in  19^0.  Although  cash  expendi- 
tures were  higher,  especially  for  feed  and 
machinery,  the  total  increase  in  income  was 
greater  than  the  total  increase  in  expendi- 
tures; therefore  the  cash  balance  showed  an 
increase  for  19U1. 

The  accounting  farms  in  this  report 
were  larger  than  the  average  of  all  the 
farms  in  the  area;  the  crop  yields  were 
above  average;  ajid  the  farm  operators  wore 
more  skillful  than  average  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  their  farms.  Therefore, 
the  figures  contained  in  this  report  repre- 
sent conditions  which  are  better  than  aver- 
age for  the  area. 

The  averages  presented  in  this 
report  provide  a  good  local  yardstick  of 
efficiencj'-.  Any  farmer  keeping  farm  records 
can  apply  this  yardstick  to  his  business 
operations  in  order  to  locate  the  strong  and 
weak  places  in  the  management  of  his  farm.  The  data  in  Tables  1  to  7  and  Figure  1 
are  particularly  well  adapted  for  such  a  comparison  because  they  contain  both 
measures  of  earnings  and  measures  of  those  management  factors  which  are  respon- 
sible for  major  variations  in  farm  earnings. 


Farming-Type  Area  5 
Livestock  and  Grain 


1/  W.  W.  Thompson  supervised  the  closing  of  the  farm  accounts  and  the  preparation 
of  the  tables  used  in  this  report.  The  farm  account  project  was  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  the  farm  bureaus  in  the  following  counties  and  was  supervised 
by  the  indicated  farm  advisers : 


H.  K.  Danforth,  Hanrj-  County 

R.  G.  Benbow,  McDonough  County 

A.  R.  Kemp,  Knox  County 

Paul  V.  Dean,  Bureau  County 

J.  E.  Watt,  Fulton  County 

L.  J.  Hager,  Jfershall-Putnam  Counties 


I.  F.  Green,  Peoria  County 
Wayne  A.  Gilbert,  Stark  County 
L.  L.  Norton,  Hancock  County 
E.  H.  Walworth,  Warren  County 
A,  J.  Rehling,  Henderson  County 
E.  M,  Edwards,  Mercer  County 
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TABLE  1. --INVENTORY  CHANGES,  CASH  DJCOKE,   AND  CASH  EXPENSES 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Tyi)c  Area  3,  1938-19'+1 


Itom 


Yoiir 
'  farzn' 


A.vcragc  of  all  farme  in  area 

191^1  T  ig'^o 


1939 


1958 


Number  of  farms - 
AcrcB  per  farm  ■ 


Inventory  ChajigCB 

Farm  improvements-  -  -  ■ 
Livestock-  ------- 

Feed  and  grain  -  -  -  -  - 

I^chinery  and  equipment - 

Automobile  (farm  share )- 

Total  -  -  -  -  -  - 


-t. 

L2_ 


59»^ 
2lil 


$ 


1 

1 


51 
338 

257 

29 

$2""g9H 


556 
2^9 


$  88 
596 
-82 

59 

-1 
$  660 


511 
2U9 


187 
2U9 
960 
122 
22 


500 
2U7 


$1  ^'^O 


$  127 

271^ 

22 

160 

-2_ 

$  581 


Cash  Eeceipta 

Farm  improvements-  -------  -1$ 

Horses  --------------1  

Productive  livestock:  Cattle  -  -  -<  

Dairy  sales- i  

Hogs j  

Sheep-  -  -  -!  

Poultry-  -  -■  

Egg  sales-  -1 

Total  productive  livestock  -  -  -  -i  (     ) 

Feed  and  grain  ----------!  

Machinery  and  equipment-  -  -  -  -  -i  

Automobile  (farm  share)-  -  -  -  -  -j  

Labor  off  farm  ----------I  

Miscellaneous-  ----------|  

AAA  payments  -----------! 

Total 1$ 


$    5 

52  I 

I   2  806  j 

!    3  U85  I 

i      266  i 
!   121 

I    1T5  ^ 
I  (7  326) ; 

I  1  853  I 

I    292  i 

i     63  ' 

22  , 

i 518  ; 

i^io  151  i 


$ 


18 

36 

2  61+3 

365 

2  020 

26k 

9h 

115 

(5  501) 

1  60C 

21+1+ 

51 

58 

18 

$8  072 


$   10 

55 

2  1+35 

313 

2  11+1+ 

257 
81+ 

109 

(5  3'+0) 

1  378 

253 

55 

1+1+ 

17 
782 

$7  93^ 


15 
5*^ 
817 
51+2 
561 
283 
96 
116 

215) 

21+0 

266 

35 

58 

10 

193 

$7  086 


(5 
1 


Cash  Expenses 

Farm  improvements-  -----. 

Horses  -----------. 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle 

Hogs  -  • 
Sheep-  • 
Poultry' 

Total  productive  livestock  -  ■ 


•i$- 


Feed  and  grain  -  -  -  -  - 

Machinery  ajid  equipment- 
Automobile  (farm  share )- 
Hired  labor-  ------ 

Miscellfineous-  -  -  -  -  - 

Crop  expense  ------ 

Livestock  expense-  -  -  - 

Taxes-  --------- 

Total 


i I 


$ 


1. 


1+17  ■ 

18  ' 

1  3U8  I 

190  ! 

236  I 

50  I 

(1  801+)  '■' 

1  U95  1 

1  281  . 

221  j 

515  ! 

1+2  I 

159  ' 

81+  ; 

3'^3  ' 

$6  579  j 


$    1+29 

21+ 

1  I+OI+ 

158 

172 

23 

(1  737) 

986 

956 

167 

1+66 

l+O 

171^ 

71 

336 

$535^ 


$    1+79 

36 

1  369 

1I+6 

171^ 

21+ 

(1  713) 

1  036 

990 

179 

510 

1+1 

170 

77 

321 

$5  552 


$    389 

36 

955 

1I+2 

179 
21+ 

(1  300) 
755 
99^ 
159 
1+71+ 
.  1+0 
•  13U 

77 
298 


Summarv 


Cash  balance   ---------- 

Farm  products  used  in  household- 
Total  inventory  change   -  -   -  -   - 

Receipts  less  expenses   -   -   -  -   - 

Total  unpaid  labor  ------- 

Net  earnings  per  farm-   -   -  -  -  - 


$3  772 
293 
2  698 


Net  camlnfts  per  acre- 


.S~763 
i  761+ 
I  $^  999 

I   $2t+.oi 


^  686 

252 

660 

$5l9S 

695 
$2  903 

$11.67 


$2   582 
260 

15|+o 

$1+  182 

681 

$3  501 


$2  1+00 

-  278 

581 

$3  259 

699 

$2  560 


$li+.o6  '  $10.36 
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Inventory  changes.  The  year  19^1  was  the  ninth  consecutive  year  of  in- 
creasing inventories.  The  increases  during  the  past  four  years  ranged  from 
$2,698  in  I9I1I  to  $581  in  I938  (Table  1).  The  largest  increases  in  19i|-l  were  for 
livestock  and  feed  and  grain.  The  average  amounts  of  grain  on  hand  in  Area  5  at 
the  two  invent 03ry  periods  were: 


Crop 

Corn 
Oats 
liJheat 
Soyheans 


Beginning 

of  year 

(■bushels) 

3  658 

829 

8U 

212 


End 
of  year 
("bushels) 
5  89U 
859 
65 
205 


Summary  of  cash  receipts  and  cash  expenses.  Cash  receipts  exceeded 
cash  expenses  in  19^1-1  by  $5,772,  a  larger  margin  than  for  any  other  year  during 
the  past  four.  The  cash  balance,  the  difference  between  cash  receipts  and 
expenses,  is  the  amount  of  money  which  was  available  for  family  living  expenses, 
Interest,  debt  payments,  and  savings. 

Although  there  was  no  appreciable  change  in  the  amount  of  family  labor 
available,  the  total  valuation  of  unpaid  labor  was  higher  for  19l)-l  than  for  any 
other  year  in  the  past  four.  This  increase  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the 
physical  labor  of  the  operator  and  other  members  of  the  family  was  valued  at  $55 
per  month  in  19^1  and  at  $50  per  month  in  each  of  the  three  previous  years. 

The  net  earnings  per  farm  averaged  $5,999  in  19^1-1  compared  with  $2,905 
in  19^0,  The  figure  representing  not  earnings  per  farm  is  the  sxm  remaining  as 
compensation  for  the  use  of  the  capital  invested  in  the  business  and  for  the 
managerial  ability  of  the  operator.  It  is  calculated  by  adding  to  the  cash 
balance  the  value  of  farm  products  used  in  the  household  and  the  inventory  in- 
creases and  by  subtracting  from  the  resulting  total  the  value  of  unpaid  labor. 
Therefore  this  figure  indicates  the  earning  power  of  the  business  and  determines 
the  real  value  of  the  farm  and  its  equipment. 

Variation  in  farm  earnings.  A  wide  variation  was  foimd  in  earnings  on 
the  farms  in  Area  5.  For  example,  56  farms  earned  less  than  10  percent  on  their 
investment,  with  an  average  rate  earned  of  7-9  percent;  but  'j6   farms  earned  22 
percent  or  more,  with  an  average  rate  earned  of  2h,6   percent.  After  deducting 
all  farm  expenses  and  a  charge  of  5  percent  for  the  use  of  the  capital  invested 
in  the  business,  the  former  group  of  operators  had  $1,59^  for  labor  and  manage- 
ment earnings  contrasted  with  ^,69^   for  the  latter  group.  The  rariation  in 
earnings  and  in  size  of  farm  for  all  the  records  in  the  area  was  as  follows: 


Rate         Number 

Average 

Acres 

Capital 

Gross 

Net 

Labor  and 

earned  on     of 

rate 

per 

invested 

earnings 

earnings 

management 

investment     farms 

earned 

farm 

per  farm 

ver   farm 

per  farm 

earnings 

(percent) 

(percent' 

) 

Less  than  10.00  56 

7.9 

225 

$5^^  055 

$6  526 

$2  702 

$1  59^ 

10,00  to  15.99  1^5 

12.2 

252 

1^0  97I1 

8  928 

5  005 

5  5^2 

ll+,00  to  17,99  196 

16.0 

259 

1+0  50U 

10  118 

6  khk 

5  050 

18.00  to  21.99.  125 

19.7 

220 

55  216 

10  581 

6   9i^8 

5  771 

22.00  or  more    76 

21^.6 

220 

50  978 

10  956 

7  622 

6  69h 

3^ 


TABLE  2. --FACTORS  HELPING  TO  ANALYZE  THE  F.^!  BUSINESS 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  5,.  I9UI 


Item 


Your 

farm 


Standards 

for 

your  farm 


Average  of 
all  farms 


Rate  earned  on  investment- 


Number  of  farms - 
Acres  in  farm-  • 
Acres  tillable  - 
Acres  in  cro-os  ■ 


i 


15.9^ 


Gross  earnings  per  acre-  -  -  -  - 
Gross  expenses  per  acre-  -.---_ 
Net  earnings  per  acre-  ----- 


$_ 


2U1 
195 
155 


a/ 


15.9^ 

59*^ 
2U1 

195 
155 


$58.00 
] 


15.09 
p25T91 


Investments 


Value  of  land  per  acre  -  -  -  -  . 
Value  of  improved  land  per  acre- 
Value  of  improvements  per  acre  - 
Total  investment  per  acre-  -  -  • 


97 


1% 


$   97 

107 

20 

156 


Land  Use 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable- 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in: 
Corn  ------------ 

Oats  ------------ 

Wheat-  ----------- 

Soybeans  ---------- 

Other  crops-  -------- 

Leguma  hay  and  pasture  -  -  ■ 
Nonlcg,umc  hay  and  pastui^c-  ■ 


a/ 


80.9 

18.0 

8.1 

h.o 

20.8 

11.5 


Crop  Yields 
Com,  bu.-  -  ■ 
Oats,  bu.-  -  • 
Wheat,  bu.  -  ■ 
Soybeans,  bu.' 


V 


68.2 
U.2 
20.0 

21+. r 


Livestock  Factors 

Value  of  feed  fed  to  productive  l.s.  - 
Feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive  l.s.  - 
Returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  -  - 
Poultry  returns  per  hen-  ------- 

Number  of  litters  farroved  ------ 

Number  of  pigs  weened  per  litter  -  -  - 
Returns  per  litter  farrowed-  -  -  -  -  - 

Average  number  of  cows  milked-  -  -  -  - 

Dairy  returns  per  cow  milked  -  -  -  -  - 


--  $ 


I  $   5  88U 


£/ 


28.2 
6.5 
151  i 

5.6  .! 

c/i 


$5  881+ 

16.15 

185 

5.85 

28.2 

6.5 
151 
5.6 

103 


( 


Expense  Factors 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre 
Labor  cost  per  crop  acre  ------- 

Total  months  of  labor-  -------- 

Number  of  work  horses-  -------- 

Improvement  cost  per  acre-  ------ 

Land  tax  'Dcr  acre  ---------- 


$ 


Source  of  Standards: 

a/  Tabic  5,  value  of  improved  land. 
b/  Figure  1,  value  of  improved  land. 
c/  Table  k,   source  of  income. 


'$_ 


^/ 


ll\ 


-a/! 


$  6.59 

7.98 

21.8 

2.8 

$  1.50 
1.2l^ 


d/  Table  6,  size  of  farm  and  value 

of  food  fed. 
c/  Table  5,  size  of  farm. 
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CHAKT  FOR  STUDYING  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  VARIOI^  PARTS  OF  YOUE  BUSINESS 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming -Typo  Area  3,  igli-l 

The  numbers  above  the  lines  across  the  middle  of  the  page  arc  the  averages  for 
the  farms  similar  in  organization  to  your  farm.  By  draving  a  line  across  each 
column  at  the  place  which  measures  the  efficiency  of  your  farm  in  that  factor, 
you  can  compare  your  efficiency  with  that  of  other  farmers  in  your   localitj'. 


j 

1 — >— 

J 1 ^.^_:=i=;i;j;_::^ 

Factors  that    | 

^i 

S  1 

Factors 

that 

affect  the  gross  earnings 

affect  expenses  '■ 

Crop  yields 

(D 

1  0 
0  u 

j 

o 

^ 

)h 

0 

a  S 

-P        1 

_  ^ 

r-1            Q) 

0 

0 

§ 

Vi  tJ 

■H   (d 

m        i 

ti     lO 

to 

'-'  2  b 
•H  S  3 

ed 

r-i 

CD     ID 

Id 

J3 

0 

^^ 

0 

^ 

» 

s 

h    03 

<t> 

b 

^^ 

CD 
CQ 

0   p 

g  0 

0 

u 

0 

"^  r 

<d 

•H 

tt)Q} 

^ 

<B     • 

U                   -P 

p^ 

a 

0 

+5 

2  t2 

(m 

C4 

<M     (D    ffj 

fiir-i 

<D 

CD 

B"^ 

0 

0 

•P   aj 

a 

a  a 

M 

0    M    P 

. 

• 

n 

Pk 

f^ 

u  <d 

S*  0 

■n 

oa 

0 

5  2  1    ^ 

a)   <D 

3 

rs 

CQ 

X)      . 

•n 

3  li-t 

(D 

c  u 

0   P, 

a  0 

il 

•^ 

03    U 

0 

t2  c:'2 

^ 

,C1 

3    !  <M  0 

ta  CD 

^(    <D 

«^. 

^§ 

0^ 

d   <D 
P 

0   & 

is 

^b 

03 

m 

m   (fl 

<D      a       ^ 
0  -g         c 

.* 

0             h 

3  'cJ 

■P  ;« 

U    <0 

&" 

tn  R} 

<D 

^    0 

0   cfl 

<D     <D     1 

(D 

m 

CO 

,Q         Xl    Pi 

rH 

-p 

01 

<n  +J 

8 

;L4 

■^    &     ' 

u 

P  t 

<D  «  aj 

^ 

•p 

>j         <D 

-P  <a 

:i  u 

60 +> 

•H    Jh 

0    Jh 

;-l    09 

^  u 

P<  $-1 

< 

0    Pk 

<y 

s 

0 

(D    0 

p=<  -p 

V  (0      0  <s> 
K'm      Ph   ft 

0   "H 

<a^ 

U    <D 

e  Pt 

0   0 
W  0 

cd    0 
»-i    P< 

^a 

25.9 

1^91 

6.55 

226 

25.9 

kkl 

5.85 

211 

21.9 

591 

5.55 

196 

19.9 

51^1 

U.85 

181 

17.9 

291 

U.55 

166 

15.9 

2lH 

3.85 

151 

1^9 

191 

5.35 

156 

11.9 

11.1 

2.85 

121 

i 

9.9 

91 

2.55 

106 

j 

7.9 

1^1 

1.85 

91 

1 

5.9 



1.55 

76 

* 

-21_ 

50 

vh 

2^ 

5 

5 

1    3 

$4 

$15 

$.50 

$15 

$10 

$y 

$.50 

$1 

$.50 

*Each  space  between  lines  represents  the 
column. 


values  indicated  at  'bottom  of  each 
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TABLE  5.  "USE  OF  TILLABLE  LAND  AND  OTHER  FACTORS 
RELATED  TO  THE  VALUE  OF  IMPROVED  LAND 
Accounting  Farms  In  Farming-Type  Area  5>  19'+1 


Item 


152" 
or 

less 


155" 

to 
$72 


Value  of  improved  land 


ItT 

to 


l95 
to 
$112 


liIT 

to 
il52. 


1155 

or 

more 


Average  value  of  improved  land- 


Number  of  farms 
Acres  per  farm 


Percent  of  land  area  tillable 
Percent  of  tillable  land  in: 
Com-  ----------- 

Gate-  ----------- 

Wheat  ----------- 

Soybeans-  --------- 

Other  crops  -------- 

Legume  hay  and  pasture-  -  - 
Nonlegume  hay  and  pasture  - 

Gross  earnings  per  acre  -  -  - 
Gross  expenses  per  acre  -  -  - 
Net  earnings  per  acre  -  -  -  - 


Leind  tax  per  acre 


$      1^5 

58 
195 

6li.O 

28.1 

16.2 

U.5 

5.9 

6.0 

21,7 

17.6 

$23.99 
$157^ 
$     .90 


$      65 

261^ 
62.8 

3^.5 

16. 3 

5.0 

6.0 

5.31 
2U.8i 

10.3 1 

$27.58 1 
10.85 
$lS35 


$  1. 


07 


$      85 

106 
262 

75.1 

52.7 
16.2 

5.1 

8.5 

i^.5 

20.8 

12.2 

$51.55 

ll.ii7 

$197B5 

$  1.10 


$    105 

152 
255 

83.2 

18.7 
2.5 
8.2 

h.3 
20.7 
11. oj 

$58,011 

$2J+771 


$     122 

156 
21^2 

86.8 

55.5 
18.6 

2.9 

9.0 

5.8 

19.9 

10.5 

$l;1.86 

13.85 

$28.01 


$  1,28      $  1.56 


$    Ikk 

98 
232 

89.7 

35.8 

19.1 
2.1^ 

7.9 

5.5 

22.0 

9.5 

$U9.72 

15.5^ 

$50H 

$  1.5** 


80 


70 


60 


50 


o 


P<    Uo 


oa 
o 

00 
3 
PP 


50 


20 


10  r 


I  -I  I   /  ' 


I  I'  I  i  I  I  I  n 


I  '  ■nil  .'1 


I'll:  IF 


conv  " 


aoyboaias- 


•r—m-n 


oata 


jih«€er 


.  ■  I  I  ■  I  I  ,     I  1  ■  I  I  [  I  '  I  }  .  I  .  •  •  .  I  .  i  ii  I  ■  I  1  1  1  1  ) 


r  I  I  I  \   !  M  1   I 


T-r 


QhI   I — ■  I  i  '  I J I  I  ,  ■  \  I  .  I  .       .111..^ 

$U0  $60  $80  $100  $120  $1U0  $160 

Per  Acre  Value   of  Improved  Land 
Fig.   1. --Average  yields  of  com,   oats,  vhcat,  and  soybeans 
vith  varying  values  of  improved  land. 
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Sxplanatlon  of  Tables 

Variable  standards  are  used  in  the  analysis  of  the  farm  business 
(Table  2).  They  make  allowances  for  the  folloving  facts:  (1)  that  the  quality 
of  land  affects  the  cropping  system  and  the  crop  yields;  (2)  that  the  kind  of 
livestock  influences  the  amount  of  feed  fed  and  the  returns  per  $100  worth  of 
feed  fed;  (5)  that  the  size  and  intensity  of  the  farm  business  affects  practically 
all  the  cost  items;  and  (h)   that  price  relationships  and  quantities  of  the  prod- 
ucts produced  affect  -fcho  relative  profitableness  of  various  types  of  farming  for 
aiy  particular  year. 

The  "standards  for  your  farms"  (Table  2)  are  taken  from  Tables  5  to  6 
and  from  Figure  1  as  follows: 

Table  3  -  Value  of  improved  land. 

Gross  earnings,  gross  expenses,  and  net  earnings  per  acre. 

Value  of  Improved  land  per  acre. 

All  items  in  the  land-use  section. 

Land  tax  per  acre. 
Figure  1  -  Value  of  improved  land. 

Yields  for  com,  oats,  wheat,  and  soybeans. 
Table  k     -   Soiorce  of  income. 

Feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive  livestock. 

Returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed. 

Dairy  returns  per  cov. 
Tabic  S  -  Size  of  farm. 

Value  of  improvomonts  per  acre. 

Total  months  of  labor. 

Number  of  work  horses. 

Improvement  cost  per  acre 
Table  6  -  Size  of  farm  and  amount  of  feed  fed  per  acre. 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre. 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre. 

The  terms  used  in  the  tables  are  the  same  as  the  terms  used  in  the 
Illinois  farm  account  book.  For  example,  "improved  land"  is  classified  on  Page  1 
of  the  farm  account  book.  It  means  tillable  land  and  land  occupied  by  farmstead, 
roads,  and  orchards.  Likewise,  "crop  acres"  are  listed  on  Page  l8.  Line  36,  of 
the  farm  account  book.  They  include  all  the  tillable  land  on  which  work  has  been 
done  in  preparing  a  seedbed  or  in  cultivating  or  harvesting  a  crop. 

Land  use  and  crop  yields.  The  percent  of  tillable  land  in  grain  crops 
increased  as  the  value  per  acre  of  improved  land  increased  from  an  average  of  $^5 
to  $lU4  (Table  3).  Likewise  the  percent  of  land  area  tillable,  the  net  earnings 
per  acre,  and  the  land  tax  per  acre  increased  as  the  value  of  improved  land  in- 
creased. On  the  other  hand,  the  percent  of  tillable  land  in  legume  and  nonlegume 
hay  and  pastiuro  decreased  as  the  value  of  the  land  increased. 

Yields  per  acre  for  com,  oats,  wheat,  and  soybeans  increased  as  the 
land  value  increased  (Fig.  1).  By  using  Table  5  and  Figure  1,  the  account 
keeper  may  find  out  whether  his  acreage  in  various  crops,  his  crop  yields,  and 
his  net  earnings  per  acre  were  high  or  low  for  19^1  in  comparison  with  the  aver- 
age of  other  farms  in  his  area  having  about  the  same  value  of  improved  land. 
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T.^BLE  U. --SOURCE  OF  INCOME  RELATED  TO  FARM  EARNINGS  MD   OTHER  FACTORS 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  3,  19'<-1 


Itcmfl 


Source  of  income 


Grain 


Hogs 


Cattle 
>^0^+ 


General  farms 


L.S. 
60^0- 


L.S. 
60^-^ 


Number  of  fairms 


Percent  income  from  prod.  L.S. 
Percent  income  from  crops  -  - 

Investments 


Total  per  farm-  -  -  - 
Total  per  acre-  -  -  - 
Land  per  acre  -  -  -  - 
Improvements  per  acre 
Machinery  per  acre-  - 


Earnings 

Per  farm 

Grose  earnings- 
Gross  expenses- 
Net  earnings-  ■ 

Per  acre 

Gross  earnings- 
Grose  expenses- 


108 

36.7 
5U.0 


$41  l;80 

152 

105 

17 

9.08 


$  9  380 
5  134 


'm 


1$  54.36 
i  11.48 


Net  earnings |$  22.88  $  25.85 

15.1^    16.8^ 
$  4  786  $  4  792 


Rate  earned  on  investment  -  -  - 
Labor  and  mgt.  earnings  -  -  -  - 

Size  and  Intensity 

Acres  per  farm  -------- 

Percent  land  area  tillable-  -  - 
Percent  tillable  land  in  grain- 
Percent  in  hay  and  pasture-  -  - 
Feed  fed  per  acre  to  prod.  L.S. 
Months  of  labor  per  100  crop  A. 
Total  months  of  labor  -  -  -  -  - 

Crop  Yields  Per  Aero 

Corn,  bu.  ----------- 

Oate,  bu.  ----------- 


Livestock  Returns 


Per  $100  feed  fed  -  -  - 
Hog  returns  per  litter 
Dairy  returns  per  cow  - 


Expense  Factors 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre-  -  - 
Horse  and  machinery  cost  per 
crop  acre  --------- 

Improvement  cost  per  acre  -  - 
Land  tax  per  acre  ------ 


309 

88.9 
1.8 


$35  655 
154 

95 
21 

9.89 


$  9  104 
3  124 

$  5  980 

$  59.56 
13.51 


275 
87.1 

70.3 
24.6 

7.11 
10.5 
20.9 


68.4 
40.4 


188 

151 

89 


$  5.77 

5.11 
1.23 


231 
79.2 
62.0 
55.2 
$  19.47 
15.2 
21.7 


67.1 
41.4 


$   185 

156 

96 


$  8.67 

6.87 
1.57 
1.21 


37 
92.6 


$55  976 

175 

96 

25 

9.55 


$13  663 

5  625 

$  8  038 

$  42.80 

17.62 

$  25.18 

14.4^ 

$  5  783 


319 
75.9 
61.9 
34.7 
25.43 
14.2 
26.4 


74.5 
46.3 


159 
152 
105 


$ 


8.96 

7.11 
1.89 
1.20 


47 

55.5 
32.9 


$34  620 

150 

96 

20 

9.87 


$  8  288 

2  841 

$  5  447 

$  55.96 

12.33 

$  23.65 

15.7^ 
$  4  316 


231 
81.6 

64.7 
29.9 
$  10.86 
13.4 
20.1 


67.6 
38.2 


$ 


193 

155 

97 


$  7.50 

6.05 
1.28 
1.24 


93 

71.0 
18.7 


$35  942 

162 

100 

21 

11.08 


$  8  210 
2  965 
245 


$5 


$  59.28 

14.18 

$  25.10 

15.5^ 
$  4  148 


209 

81.3 

65.0 

55.0 

$  14.82 

15.9 
21.8 


68.7 
40.6 


$  196 
137 
126 


$  9.04 

6.70 
1.52 
1.22 
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Source  of  Income.  The  grouping  of  accounting  farms  according  to  source 
of  income  for  I9l<-1  gives  each  farmer  an  opportunity  to  compare  his  farm  with  the 
average  of  other  farms  having  similar  sources  of  income.  It  also  gives  him  an 
opportimity  to  study  investments,  lemd  use,  crop  yields,  labor  requirements,  horse 
and  machiner:^  requirements,  and  other  factors  that  are  associated  with  various 
types  of  farming. 

Each  fanner  should,  however,  use  caution  in  interpreting  the  data  in 
Table  k.     For  example,  the  fact  that  hog  farms  showed  the  IsLTgest  rate  earned  on 
the  investment  for  19UI  and  that  cattle  farms  showed  the  smallest  does  not  mean 
that  such  a  relationship  will  prevail  over  a  long  period  of  years.  The  relative 
profitableness  of  those  enterprises  in  19^1  was  due  largely  to  conditions  af- 
fecting price  and  production. 

In  comparing  the  returns  on  the  various  groups  of  farms  per  $100  worth 
of  feed  fed,  one  should  consider  the  fact  that  there  is  a  wide  variation  in  the 
necessary  returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  which  will  be  necessary  to  pay  for 
feed  (including  pasture),  labor,  equipment,  buildings,  and  other  costs.  Accord- 
ing to  ?-ycar  averages  of  complotc  cost  studies  (1955-1957),  the  necessary  returns 
were:  poultrj--,  $195;  dairy  cattle,  $157;  hogs,  $127;  and  feeder  cattle,  $117. 

Furthermore,  in  a  comparison  of  crop  yields  for  the  various  typos  of 
farming,  the  following  items,  which  indicate  that  the  grain  farms  were  located 
on  the  better  land,  should  be  noted:  (1)  high  value  of  land  per  acre;  (2)  large 
percent  of  land  area  tillable;  (5)  large  percent  of  land  in  grain;  and  (k)   high 
land  tax  per  acre. 

Differences  in  expenses  are  highly  significant  for  the  five  groups  of 
farms.  The  labor  cost  per  crop  acre  ranged  from  $5-77  on  the  grain  farms  to 
$9.0lt-  on  the  general  farms  with  the  most  livestock;  the  horse  and  machinery  cost 
per  crop  acre  was  highest  on  the  cattle  forms,  where  it  averaged  $7.11  and  lowest 
on  the  grain  farms,  where  it  averaged  $5.11;  and  the  improvement  cost  per  acre 
averaged  $1.89  on  the  cattle  farms  and  $1.23  on  the  grain  farms. 

Size  of  farm.  When  the  farm  records  in  Farming-T3T5e  Area  3  are  sorted 
according  to  the  total  acres  in  the  farm,  they  indicate  that  the  larger  farms  had 
a  greater  total  investment  than  did  the  smaller  ones.  The  operators  on  the  larger 
farms  took  in  more  money  during  the  year  than  did  those  on  the  smaller  ones;  and, 
after  deductions  were  made  for  farm  business  expenditures  and  interest  on  the 
investment,  the  35  largest  farms  had  labor  and  management  earnings  which  averaged 
$8,123  contrasted  with  $2,575  for  the  69  smallest  farms.  The  rate  earned  on  in- 
vestment did  not  differ  significantly  for  the  various  size  groups. 

The  farms  which  averaged  I66  acres  were  operated  more  intensively  than 
were  the  larger  ones.  This  variation  was  Indicated  by  the  higher  gross  and  net 
earnings  per  acre,  by  the  larger  labor  and  capital  input  per  acre,  and  by  the 
larger  value  of  feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive  livestock. 
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TABLE  5. --SIZE  OF  FARM  RELATED  TO  FARM  EARNINGS  AIrt)  OTHER  FACTORS 
Accounting  Farms  in  Faxmlng-Type  Area  3,  19'*^1 


Total  acres  in  farm 


Item 


Less 
than 
^121 


121 

to 

200 


201 

to 

280 


"2Hr 
to 
360 


to 

UUO 


or 

more 


Number  of  farms 
Acres  per  farm- 


Investmenta 


Total  per  farm-  -  -  - 
Total  per  acre-  -  -  - 
Land  per  acre  -  -  -  - 
Improvements  per  acre 
Machinery  per  acre-  - 


Earnings 

Per  farm 

Gross  earnings-  ------- 

Gross  expenses-  ------- 

Nat  earnings-  -------- 

Per  acre 

Grose  earnings-  ------- 

Gross  expenses-  ------- 

Net  earnings-  -------- 

Rate  earned  on  investment  -  -  - 

Laljor  and  management  earnings  - 

Size  and  Intensity 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable  - 
Percent  tilla'blc  land  in  graln- 
pcrcont  in  hay  and  pasture-  -  - 
Feed  fed  per  acre  to  prod,  l.s. 
Percent  of  income  from  prod. l.s. 
Percent  of  incomo  from  crops-  - 
Months  of  labor  per  100  crop  A. 
Total  months  of  labor  -  -  -  -  - 
Number  of  work  horses  -  -  -  -  - 

Crop  Yields  per  Acre 

Com,  bu.  ----------- 

Oats,  bu.  ----------- 


69 

99 


$15  729 

159 

95 

21; 

11.55 


j$  »;  227 

1  660 


213 
166 


$28  108 
170 
102 

25 
12.22 


Ikh 

2U3 


$57  371 

151^ 

98 

20 

9.7U 


1$  2  567 

1$  1+2.83 
16.82 

1$  26.01 
16.3^ 

$  2  375 


86.2 
62.3 
55.1 
17.63 
78.7 

9.9 
20.9 
lli.O 

2.2 


$  7  100{$  9  139 
2  U97  _3  1^+8 
$  ^  603 i$  5 


991 


$  U2.83 
15.06 


$  27.77 
16.  U^ 

$  3  790 i$  k  717 


$  57.67 
12.98 

$  21+.69 
16,0^ 


Livestock  Rctumo 

Per  :^100  feed  fed  -  -  - 
Hog  returns  per  litter- 
Eairy  returns  per  cow  - 


Expense  Factors 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre-  -  - 
Horse  and  machinery  cost  per 
crop  acre  ------__. 

Improvement  cost  per  acre  -  - 
Land  tax  per  acre  ------ 


64.2 

in.o 


202 

IU2 

91 


$  11.55 


6.98 
1.71 


Sk.o 

65. U 

55.8 

19.19 

81.5 

8.7 

16.6 

18.1+ 

2.5 


69.1 
1+1.1 


189 
150 
105 


$    9.22 

7.04 
1.66 
1.50 


81.7 
61+. 1+ 
51.8 
15.50 
72.8 
17.5 
15.9 
22.0 

2.7 


68.1+ 
1+0,9 


186 
152 
100 


$   7.82 

6.16 
1.51+ 
1.22 


96 

526 


$52  572 

161 

102 

20 

9.17 


$12  278 

1+081 

$  8  197 


$  57.69 

12.55 

$  25.16 

15.7^ 
$  6  175 


82.3 

65.6 

51.7 

15,60 

72.5 
19.1 
12.5 
26.5 
5.1 


57 

1+05 


$62  656 

156 

96 

21 

8.56 


$11+  651+ 

1+  721+ 

$  9  910 


55 

567 


t 


$72  921+ 

129 

79 

16 

7.31 


$17  021+ 

5  892 

$11  132 


$  56.55  $  50.05 
11.75!      10.1+0 

$  21+.62  $  19.65 
15.^       15.5^ 

$  7  5681$  8  125 


69.6 
1+2.1 


$      180 

155 
105 

$    7.57 

6. 11 1 
l.l+6| 
I.2I+! 


79.4 
66.0 
50.5 
15.55 
75.1 
17.7 
11.5 
29.5 
5.7 


67.9 
1+1.9 


175 
151 
119 


$    6.68 

5.97 
1.54 
1.26 


70.4 

65.5 
50.0 
$  12.89 
72.0 
18.4 
10.8 
55.2 
5.6 


64.7 
39.4 


172 

155 
111* 


$    6.45 

6.15 
1.10 
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Tlio  method  used  to  increase  the  volume  of  business  depended  upon  the 
Individual  farm.  Some  farm  operators  apparently  Increased  the  volume  of  their 
business  by  improving  the  quality  and  increasing  the  amount  of  livestock;  others, 
by  crowing  more  intensive  crops,  by  increasing  crop  yields,  or  ty   developing 
special  markets;  still  others,  by  increasing  the  acreage  operated  or  by  applying 
combinations  of  the  above  methods. 

Labor  and  horse  and  machinery  expenses.  Labor  and  horse  and  machinery 
expenses  per  crop  acre  increase  as  the  amoimt  of  livestock  per  acre  increases, 
but  decrease  as  the  size  of  farm  increases.  Therefore  the  efficiency  of  p.  farm 
in  the  use  of  labor  and  machinery  should  bo  determined  by  comparing  the  expenses 
on  the  individual  farm  with  those  of  farms  of  the  same  size  having  similar 
amounts  of  livestock  per  acre.  The  average  labor  cost  per  crop  acre  and  the 
average  horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre  arc  shown  for  farms  grouped  accord- 
ing to  acres  per  farm  and  value  of  feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive  livestock 
(Tabic  6). 


TABLE  6.— LABOR  COST  PER  CROP  ACRE  AND  HORSE  ANT  MACHIKERY  COST  PER 
CROP  ACRE  FOR  VARIATIONS  IN  SIZE  OF  FARM  PM)   AMOUNT  OF 
FEED  FED  PER  ACRE  TO  PRODUCTIVE  LIVESTOCK 
Accovmting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  J),   19^1 


Feed  fed 

per  acre 

Feed  fed  per  acre 

Acres 

Less    $10.00 

$18.00  i  ;>26.00 

Less 

$10.00  $18.00  1  $26.00 
to     to      or 

per 

than     to 

to    ■   or 

than 

farm 

>  $10.00  $17.99  ^ 

$25.99    more 

$10.00 

$17.99  $25.99  '  more 

(labor  cost  per  crop  acre) 

(horse  and  ma.chinery 

cost  per  crop  acre) 

Less  than 

i       1 

121 

$11.09 

$11.23 

$12.17 

$12.75 

$6.30 

$6.1^9 

$7.82 

$9.70 

121  to  200 

8.35 

8.56 

9.53 

ll.if-ii. 

5.76 

6.30 

7.20 

8,73 

201  to  280 

6.66 

8.1I+ 

8.9*^  :  10.20 

5.32 

6.07 

6.76 

7.i^2 

281  to  360 

5.75 

7.50 

8.72  ;   9.79 

U.52 

5.99 

6.70 

7.17 

561  to  UlvO 

5.50 

7.27 

7.61    8.59 

'+.50 

5.90 

6.60 

7.00 

kkl   or  more 

4.78 

6.60 

7.50    7.70  i 

!            ! 

1   5.06 

1 
1 

6.10 

6.3i^ 

6.50 

I 

'reducing 

for  War  I 

leeds 

In  any  given  period  gross  receipts  for  hogs,  cattle,  dairy  sales,  eggs, 
and  grain  are  relative  measures  of  production  (Table  7).  Therefore  the  account 
keeper  should  use  these  standards  to  compare  his  own  production  with  that  of 
other  account  keepers.  He  should  then  adopt  on  his  farm  the  kind  of  farm  plan 
and  the  management  practices  that  will  mal:e  the  best  possible  use  of  land, 
buildings,  livestock,  labor,  machinery,  and  other  resources  for  the  duration  of 
the  war.  Thus  he  will  have  more  products  to  put  on  the  nation's  markets  and  so 
will  be  making  the  greatest  possible  contribution  to  the  war  effort. 
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TABLE  7.--INVESTMEM'S,  RECEIPTS,  EXPENSES,  AND  Ej\PNINGS 
Accounting  Farme  in  Farming -Typ©  Area  5,  I958-I9I1I 


Your 
farm 

Average  of  all  farms  in  area 

Item 

I9UI 

19^0 

1939 

1938 

Number  of  farms  ---------- 

Capital  Investments 

Land-  -------------- 

$ 

591^ 

$25  538 

k   905 

261 

2  590 

536 

$25  757 

5  023 

312 

2  21+1+ 

511 

$25  90U 

k  9k3 

^61 

2  000 

1  120 
152 

89 
(3  3kl) 

2  859 
2  167 

188 
$37  769 

500 
$25  751 

Fai-m  improvements  -------- 

k  557 

1+12 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle-  -  - 

1  561 

Hogs-  -  -  - 

1  012      969 
159      1^^ 

85  1     85 
(5  Sh6)\    (5  MiO) 
3  108    3  555 

2  157    2  198 

1  152 

Sheep  -  -  - 

169 

Poultry  -  - 

90 

Total  productive  liveetoclc-  -  -  - 

(     ) 

(2  952) 

Feed  and  grain-  --------- 

2  886 

Machinery  and  equipment  -  -  -  -  - 

2  016 

Automobile  (farm  share)  -  -  -  -  - 

217 

208 
$58  ii93 

181 

Total  

;> 

$37  650 

$36  715 

Horses-  ------------- 

t 

$  - 

$  - 

$  - 
1  k31 

$  - 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle-  -  - 

1  896    1  723 

1  179 

Dairj'  sales 

hln              565      315 

542 

Hogs 

k  092  \       1  986 
1U2      127 

1  898 

95 

57 

109 

(5  909) 

260 

1  502 

1+1+ 

17 
•7P0 

2  U17 

Sheep  -  -  - 

92 

Poultry  -  - 

120 

173 
(6  898) 

75 
115 
(k   396) 

75 

Egg  sales  - 

116 

Total. productive  livestock-  -  -  - 

(     ) 

1+  219) 

Farm  products  used  in  household  - 

293    252 
1  581  1      532 

ko  j    58 

22  1      18 
SI A  1     Sk^ 

278 

507 

58 

10 

193 

Total  

$ 

$  9  152  $  5  802 

!i  6  511^ 

$  5  265 

Expenses  and  Net  Decreases 

Farm  improvements  -------- 

Horses-  ------------- 

$ 

$   561  $   525 
21+       2k 

$   282 
11+ 

615 

102 

510 

1+1 

170 

77 

321 

$   2U7 
12 

Productive  livestock-  ------ 

752 
129 

515 
1+2 

159 
81+ 

3k^ 

653 
117 
1+66 

1+0 
Ilk 

71 

336 

$  2  201+ 

-- 

Machinery  and  equipment  -  -  -  -  - 

568 

Automobile  (fajTa  share)  ----- 

106 

klk 

1+0 

181+ 

Liveotock  expense  -------- 

77 

298 

Total  

f 

f  2  589 

.J  2  152 

i  2  006 

Receipts  leas  expenses-  ----- 

4^ 

I  6  765 

168 

$  6  595 

596 

$  5  999 

15. 9f^ 
$  1  881 
1+  711^ 

i  3  598 
168 

$  3  1^30 

527 

$  2  903 

7.55& 
$  1  921+ 

162 
$  1+  020 

519 
$  5  501 

9.5^. 
$  1  839 

$  5  259 

Family  labor-  ---------- 

^^ 

Returns  for  labor,  capital,  mgt. 

$ 

$  5  085 

528 

Net  earnings  per  farm  -  -  -  -  - 

$ 

$  2  560 

Rate  Earned  on  Investment  ----- 

* 

7.0^ 

Interest  on  investment-  -  -  -  -  - 

$ 

$  1  855 

Labor  and  Management  Earnings  -  -  - 

1  506  1   2  151 

1  251 

Nonfarm  income-  ---------- 

1 

;$ 

;       1 
$   5J+  '  $   50  !  $   k6 

$   61 

FARM    BUSINESS 
REPORT   .    .    .    1941 
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The  larmer  contributes  most  to  the  war  effort  by  efficiently  using  his  land, 
labor,  machinery,  and  other  available  resources 


FARMING -TYPE  AREA  FOUR 

East  Central  Gash  Grain  Area 
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Annual  Farm  Business  Report 
ON  SEVEN  EUNDKED  TEREE  FAKvis  IN  FARI^NG-TYPE  AREA  k,    igl+l 
By  P.  E.   Johnston,  J.  B.   Cunningham,   and  R.  J.  Muttii/ 


Farm  earnings  of  accounting  farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  h  were  much 
higher  in  19^1  than  in  19^0.  The  average  net  earnings  per  acre  vere  $22.69  in 
19*^1,  $10.19  in  19i^0,  $12.60  in  1959,  and  $9.6?  in  1958.  The  items  considered  in 
calculating  the  net  earnings  included:   inventory  changes;  cash  receipts;  cash 
expenses;  the  value  of  farm  products  used  in  the  household;  and  unpaid  family 
labor.  Each  of  these  five  items  was  larger  in  19ii-l  than  in  19^0  (Table  l). 

La^'ger  incomes  from  livestock  and 
livestock  products  were,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  responsible  for  larger  cash  receipts 
in  19^1-1  than  in  19^+0 .  Although  cash  expendi- 
tures were  higher,  especially  for  feed  and 
machinery,  the  total  increase  in  income  was 
greater  than  the  total  increase  in  expendi- 
tures; therefore  the  cash  balance  showed  an 
increase  for  19^1. 

The  accounting  farms  in  this 
report  were  larger  than  the  average  of  all 
the  farms  in  the  area,  the  crop  yields  were 
above  average,  and  the  farm  operators  were 
more  skillful  than  average  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  their  farms.  There- 
fore, the  figures  contained  In  this  report 
represent  conditions  which  are  better  than 
average  for  the  area. 


Farming-Type  Area  k 
Cash  grain 


The  averages  presented  in  this 
report  provide  a  good  local  yardstick  of 
efficiency.  Any  farmer  keeping  farm  records  can  apply  this  yardstick  to  his 
business  operations  in  order  to  locate  the  strong  and  weak  places  in  the  management 
of  his  farm.  The  data  in  Tables  1  to  7  and  Figure  1  are  particularly  well  adapted 
for  such  a  comparison  because  they  contain  both  measures  of  earnings  eind  measures 
of  those  management  factors  which  are  responsible  for  major  variations  in  farm 
earnings. 


1/  W.  N.  Thompson  supervised  the  closing  of  the  farm  accounts  and  the  preparation 
of  the  tables  used  in  this  report.  The  farm  account  project  was  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  the  farm  bureaus  in  the  following  counties  and  was  supervised 
by  the  indicated  farm  advisers: 


J.  E.  Harris,  Champaign  County 
H.  D.  Triplett,  Ford  County 
H,  D.  VanMatre,  Iroquois  County 
Edwin  Bay,  Sangamon  County 
I.  E.  Parett,  Vermilion  County 
G,  T.  Swaim,  Kankakee  Coimty 
L.  W.  Braham,  Will  Co-onty 
Paul  M,  Rrows,  Moultrie  County 
J.  R.  Gilkey,  Macon  County 
R.  V,  Watson,  Mason  Covinty 


N.  E.  Anderson,  Logan  County 
H.  N.  Myers,  DeWitt  County 
W.  P.  Miller,  Kendall  County 
L.  W,  Chalcraft,  Menard  County 
G.  H,  Busted,  Cass  County 
L.  E.  McKinr.ie,  Edgar  Ccunty 
J.  Q.  Scott,  Douglas  County 
E.  0.  Johnston,  Piatt  County 
W.  S.  Myers,  Coles  County 
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TABLE  l.--IKVErJTORY  CEAI^'GES,  CASE  RECEIPTS,  AND  CASH  EXPENSES 
Accounting  Farms  in  Fetrmins-Type  Area  h,   1958- 19^+1 


Item 


Number  of  farms - 
Acres  per  farm  - 


Your      Averat^e  of  all  feirms  in  area 
farm   T^g'^l  ,   19^0   !  1939   ;  1933" 


Inventory  Changes 

Farm  improvements-  -  -  - 

Livestock-  ------- 

Feed  and  grain  -  -  -  -  - 

Machinery  and  equipment - 

Automobile  (farm  share )- 

Total 


703 
265 


76 
797 
1+16 
261 

-22 


$ 


582 
271 


83 

270 

-101; 

lOl* 

15 


$ 


559 

268 


155 

159 

991+ 

99 

10 


$2  579   $  368   $1  1+17 


767 
263 


$  116 
10'^ 

162 

$~Ti9 


Cash  Receipts 

Farm  improvements-  -------- 

Horses  -------------- 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle  -  -  - 

Dairy  sales- 
Hogs  -  -  -  - 

Sheep-  -  -  - 

Poultry-  -  - 

Egg  sales-  - 

Total  productive  livestock  -  -  -  - 

Feed  and  grain  ---------- 

Machinery  and  equipment-  -  -  -  -  - 

Automobile  (farm  share)-  -  -  -  -  - 

Labor  off  farm  ---------- 

Miscellaneous-  ---------- 

AAA  payments  ----------- 

Total-  ------------- 


$ 


9 
ko 
1  762 

553 

1  701 

126 

149 

225 

i^   518) 

5  571 

311 

61 

39 

10 

525 

$9  08U 


$   17  i  $ 


hi 
1  62U 
418 

1  012 

38 
111 
156 
(3  409) 

2  801 

291 
52 

40 
9 

^77 
$7  243 


13 

62 

1  582 
367 
945 
118 
102 
130 

(5  044) 

2  466 
2S0 

38 
50 
11 

C19        ^ 
$6  643  I  $6  676 


$   12 

80 

1  312 

491 

1  283 
180 
118 
172 

(3  556) 

2  355 
313 

36 

67 

7 

2^0 


Cash  Expenses 

Farm  improvements-  - 
Horses  ------- 

Productive  livestock 


Cattle  - 
Hogs  -  - 
Sheep-  - 
Poultry- 
Total  productive  livestock  -  - 
Feed  and  grain  -------- 

Machinery  and  equipment-  -  -  - 

Automobile  (farm  share)-  -  -  - 

Hired  labor-  --------- 

Miscellaneous-  -------- 

Crop  expense  --------- 

Livestock  expense-  ------ 

Taxes-  ------------ 

Total-  ----------- 


$ 


Summary 

Cash  balance  ---------- 

Farm  products  used  in  household- 
Total  Inventory  change  -  -  -  -  - 

Receipts  less  expenses  -  -  -  -  - 

Total  unpaid  labor  ------- 

Net  earnings  per  farm-  


'.)  id 


Net  earnings  per  acre- 


398  ! 

22 

890  I 

129  ! 

68 

39  I 

126)  ! 

8o4  i 
402  ! 

227 
48c- 

34 
175 

65 
J28 


$ 


383 
22 

873 

37 

56 

30 

046) 

530 


$ 


r.  i?T 


122 
189 
456 

50 
172 

52 

^21 


421 

33 

782 

115 

64 

30 

991) 

535 

042 

164 

432 

29 

153 

56 


$ 


401 

34 
702 
107 
108 

33 
(1  046)  i  (  991)  (  950) 

434 

1  138 

155 

458 

56 
184 

54 

360 

$4  379  I  $4  229  I  $4  204 


$5  947 
275 

2  ^79 
$c799 

$0  01 
$22.69 


$2  864 
225 
56i 


$3 


_56C 

457 
696 


$2  761 
$10.19 


$2  4l4 
235 

1  417 

$irofo 

-J21 
$3  571 

$12.60 


$2  472 

265 

*-^ 
$3256 

712 

$2  544 

^  9.67 


^7 


Beginning 

Crop 

of  .year 

(bushels) 

Com 

3  662 

Data 

9I+I 

Wheat 

191 

Soybeans 

596 

-3- 


Inventory  changes.  The  year  19'j-l  was  the  ninth  consecutive  year  of  in- 
creasing inventories.  The  increases  during  the  past  four  years  ranged  from 
$2  579  in  19i^l  to  $368  in  19^0  (Table  l) .  The  largest  increases  in  19^4-1  vere  for 
livestock  and  feed  and  grain.  The  average  amounts  of  grain  on  hand  in  Area  k   at 
the  tvo  inventory  periods  were: 

End 

of  year 

(bushels) 

k  ^k6 

978 

195 

37^ 

Summary  of  cash  receipts  and  cash  expenses.  Cash  receipts  exceeded 
cash  expenses  in  19^1  by  $3  9^+7  >  a  larger  meirgin  than  for  any  other  year  during 
the  past  four.  The  cash  balance,  the  difference  between  cash  receipts  and  ex- 
penses, is  the  amount  of  money  which  was  available  for  family  living  expenses, 
interest,  debt  payments,  and  savings. 

Although  there  was  no  appreciable  change  in  the  amount  of  family  labor 
available,  the  total  valuation  of  unpaid  labor  was  higher  for  19^1  than  for  any 
other  year  in  the  past  four.  This  increase  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the 
physical  labor  of  the  operator  and  other  members  of  the  fatally  was  valued  at  $55 
per  month  in  19^1  and  at  $50  per  month  in  each  of  the  three  previous  years. 

The  net  earnings  per  farm  averaged  $6  OlU  in  19^1  compared  with  $2  76I 
in  19^0.  The  figure  representing  net  earnings  per  farm  is  the  sum  remaining  as 
compensation  for  the  use  of  the  capital  invested  in  the  business  and  for  the 
managerial  ability  of  the  operator.  It  is  calculated  by  adding  to  the  cash  bal- 
ance the  value  of  farm  products  used  in  the  household  and  the  Inventory  increases 
and  by  subtracting  from  the  resulting  total  the  value  of  impaid  labor.  Therefore 
this  figiore  indicates  the  earning  power  of  the  business  and  determines  the  real 
value  of  the  farm  and  its  equipment. 

Variation  in  farm  earnings.  A  wide  variation  was  found  in  earnings  on 
the  farms  in  Area  k.     For  example,  95  farms  earned  less  than  ten  percent  on  their 
Investment,  with  an  average  rate  earned  of  7«9  percent;  but  32  farms  earned  twenty- 
two  percent  or  more,  with  an  average  rate  earned  of  2^,1  percent.  After  deducting 
all  farm  expenses  and  a  charge  of  5  percent  for  the  use  of  the  capital  invested  in 
the  business,  the  former  group  of  operators  had  $1  685  for  labor  and  management 
earnings  contrasted  with  $7  516  for  the  latter  group.  The  variation  in  earnings 
and  in  size  of  farm  for  all  the  records  in  the  area  was  as  follows: 


Rate 

Number 

Average 

Acres 

Capital 

Gross 

Net 

Labor  and 

earned  on 

of 

rate 

per 

invested 

earnings 

earnings 

management 

investment 

farms 

earned 
(percent) 

farm 

per  farm 

per  farm 

per  farm 

earning;  s 

(percent) 

Less  than  10.00 

95 

7.9 

227 

$37  637 

$  6  310 

$2  980 

$1  685 

10.00  to  15.99 

251 

12.1 

257 

1+1  657 

8  385 

5  OlH 

3  51+5 

ll^.OO  to  17.99 

225 

15.8 

285 

i+5  580 

10  588 

7  183 

5  k9h 

18.00  to  21.99 

102 

19.6 

273 

1+0  092 

11  093 

7  81+1 

6  k6& 

22.00  or  more 

32 

21^.1 

276 

55  977 

12  526 

8  685 

7  516 

U8 
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TABLE  2. --FACTORS  HELPING  TO  ANALYZE  THE  FPJM  BUSINESS 
Accounting  FarmB  in  Fanaing-Type  Area  k,   19'^•l 


Item 


Average  of 
all  farme 


Fate  earned  on  Investment - 


Number  of  farms - 
Acres  in  farm-  - 
Acres  tillable  - 
Acres  in  crops  - 


Gross  earnings  per  acre- 
Gross  expenses  per  acre- 
Net  earnings  per  acre-  - 


ikM 


705 
265 
239 
197 

$5^.92 
12.23 
22.69 


Investments 


Value  of  land  per  acre  -  -  -  -  - 
Value  of  improved  land  per  acre- 
Value  of  improvements  per  acre  - 
Total  investment  per  acre-  -  -  - 


$  109 


$  109 

113 

16 

158 


Land  Use 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable- 
Percent  of  tillable  land  in: 
Com  ------------ 

Oats  ------------ 

Wheat-  -----  

Soybeems  ---------- 

Other  crops-  -------- 

Legume  hay  and  pasture  -  -  - 
Nonlegume  hay  and  pasture-  - 


90.0 

50.9 
1^4-. 9 

7.6 
17.1 

'+.7 
16.5 

8.^ 


Crop  Yields 
Corn,  bu.- 
Oats,  bu.- 
'/ftieat,  bu. 


Soybeans,  bu.- 


65.6 
U9.I 
25.1 


Livestock  Factors 

Value  of  feed  fed  to  productive  livestock- 
Feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive  llvestock- 
Eetums  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  -  -  -  - 

Poultry  returns  per  hen-  --------- 

Number  of  litters  farroved  -------- 

Number  of  pigs  weaned  per  litter  ----- 

Beturns  per  litter  farrowed-  ------- 

Average  number  of  cows  milked-  ------ 

Dairy  returns  per  cow  milked  ------- 


$2  k68 

9.31 
180 

3.75 
16.2 

6.3 
iWt 

5.8 
111 


Expense  Factors 

Horse  and  machinery  coat  per  crop  acre 
Labor  cost  per  crop  acre  ------- 

Total  months  of  labor-  -------- 

Number  of  work  horses-  -------- 

Improvement  cost  per  acre-  ------ 

Land  tax  per  acre- 


$  5.50 

e.ok 

22.2 

2.8 

$  1.18 

I.3U 


Source  of  Standards: 

a/  Table  5>  value  of  imj»roved  land, 
b/  Fig.  1,  value  of  improved  land. 
c/  Table  h,   soxirce  of  income. 


d/  Table  6, 
feed  fed. 
e/  Table  5* 


size  of  farm  and  value  of 


size  of  farm. 
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CHART  FOR  STUDYING  TiiK  JilFilClKNCX  Oi)'  VARIOUS  PARTS  OF   iOUR  BUSINESS 

Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  k,   19^1 

The  numbers  above  the  lines  across  the  middle  of  the  page  are  the  averages  for  the 
farms  similar  in  organization  to  your  farm.  By  drawing  a  line  across  each  column 
at  the  place  which  measures  the  efficiency  of  your  farm  in  that  factor,  you  can 
compare  your  efficiency  with  that  of  other  farmers  in  your  locality. 

Rate  earned  on 
investment,  percent 

tH 
CQ 

U 
o 

< 

Gross  earnings 
per  acre 

Factors  that  affect  the  gross  earnings 

Gross  expense 
per  acre 

Factors  that 
affect  expenses 

Percent  of  tillable 
land  in  legume 
hay  and  pasture 

Cro] 

p  yie: 

Lds 

Feed  fed  per  acre 
to  prod.  1.3. 

Horse  and  machinery 
cost  per  crop  acre 

1    ! 

o 
o 

• 
?! 

CD 
•P 

o 

• 

QJ 

o 

CO 

Returns  per  $100 
feed  fed 

Poultry  returns 
per  hen 

Hog  returns  per 
litter  farrowed 

Dairy  returns 
per  cow  milked 

Labor  cost 
per  crop  acre 

Improvement  cost 
per  acre 

21;. ii 

515 

6.25  219  1 

22. i; 

l;65 

! 

1 

5.75 

1 
1 
1 
201; 

20. U 

i;15 

I 
i 
1 

! 

5.25 

189 

18.1+ 

565 

1 
i 

...  . 
U.75 

17I; 

16. li 

315 

1 

! 

i;.25  159 

1U.1+ 

265 

1 1 

3.75 

IM; 

12. i; 

215 

1 

5.25 

129 

10. i; 

165 

1 

! 

2.75!  11*^ 

8.1; 

115 

t 
I 

i 

. 

... 
2.25 

99 

S.k 

65 

1 

I 

i 

i 

1.75 

81; 

k.k 

1.25 

69 

_ 

1 

r  2^ 

L^Qi^_ 

?^  i  5 

5 

3 

$2 

$15 

$.50 

$15 

$10  i$2 

$.50 

$1 

$.30 

U9 


*  Each  space  between  lines  represents  the  values  indicated  at  bottom  of  each 
column. 
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TABLE  5.— USE  OF  TILLABLE  LAND  AIID  OTHER  FACTORS 
RELATED  TO  THE  VALUE  OF  IMPROVED  LAI^D 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  h,   19U1 


Value  of  Improved  LancT 


Item 


Less 
than 
$^3 


$115 
to 


More 
than 


$132  .  $132 


Average  value  of  improved  land-  -  - 


ilumber  of  farms 
Acres  per  feurm- 


Percent  of  land  area  tillable 
Percent  of  tillable  land  in: 
Com-  ----------- 

Oats - 

Wheat  ----------- 

Soybeans-  --------- 

Othe;-  crops  -------- 

Legume  hay  and  pasture-  -  - 
Wonlegume  hay  and  pasture  - 


Gross  eajminge  per  acre 
Gross  expenses  per  acre 
Net  earnings  per  acre  - 


Land  tax  per  acre 


$       k2 
25 

80.2 

26.1 
12.1^ 
12.6 

6.8 
15.6 
18.0 

8.5 

$18.65 
8.1^2  j   10.51 

$10.25  ! $15.50 


$      65 

U8 
2i^2 

80.0 

27.0 

ll^.T 
10.0 

10.5 

6.1 

19.61 

12.1  i 


$    m 

287 
85.7 

28.6 
15.5 

10.7 
1I+.6 

19.2  i 
8.9! 


$    105 

175 
270 

88.7 

51.5 
15.9 

7.1 
16.0 

5.6 

15.7 
8.2 


|$25.8l|$50. 12 '$5^^.52 

11.5^1  12.18 

$18.58 1$22.5'+ 


$    123 

221 

255 

95.0 

32.1 

15.8 
6.U 

n.k 
5.9 

15.7 
8.7 

$57.70 
12.78 

$21^.92 


$     .90  1$  1.051$  1.15!$  1.29  i$  1.1^2 


$     11^6 

162 
262 

9'+.5 

51.7 

15.7 
6,k 

21.9 
5.5 

15.^ 
7.U 

$59.56 

i?.p9 
$26.1^7 

$  1.55 


u 
o 
eS 


<L> 

•s 


^o^^-'^'-lloo'  -^-'"$126 $Ud"    fllo 


Per  Acre  Valut-  of  Improved  Land 
Pig.  1. --Average  yields  of  com,  oats,  wheat,  and  soybeans  vith 
varying  values  of  Improved  land. 
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Explanation  of  Tables 

Variable  standards  are  used  in  the  analysis  of  the  farm  business 
(Table  2).  They  make  allowances  for  the  following  facts:  (l)  that  the  quality 
of  land  affects  the  cropping  system  and  the  crop  yields;  (2)  that  the  kind  of 
livestock  influences  the  amount  of  feed  fed  and  the  returns  per  $100  worth  of 
feed  fed;  (5)  that  the  size  and  intensity  of  the  farm  business  affects  practically 
all  the  cost  items;  and  (k)   that  price  relationships  and  quantities  of  the  prod- 
ucts produced  affect  the  relative  profitableness  of  various  types  of  farming  for 
any  particular  year. 

The  "standards  for  your  farms"  (Table  2)  are  taken  from  Tables  3  to  6 
and  from  Figure  1  as  follows: 

Table  3  -  Value  of  Improved  land. 

Gross  earnings,  gross  expenses,  and  net  earnings  per  acre. 

Value  of  improved  land  per  acre. 

All  items  in  the  land-use  section. 

Land  tax  per  acre. 
Figure  1  -  Value  of  Improved  land. 

Yields  for  com,  oats,  wheat,  and  soybeans. 
Table  k     -   Source  of  income. 

Feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive  livestock. 

Returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed. 

Dairy  returns  per  cow. 
Table  5  -  Size  of  farm. 

Value  of  Improvements  per  acre. 

Total  months  of  labor. 

Number  of  work  horses. 

Improvement  cost  per  acre. 
Table  6  -  Size  of  farm  and  amount  of  feed  fed  per  acre. 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre. 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre. 

The  terms  used  in  the  tables  are  the  same  as  the  terms  used  in  the 
Illinois  farm  account  book.  For  example,  "improved  land"  is  classified  on  Page  1 
of  the  farm  account  book.  It  meEins  tillable  land  and  land  occupied  by  farmstead, 
roads,  and  orchards.  Likewise,  "crop  acres"  are  listed  on  Page  l8.  Line  36,  of 
the  farm  account  book.  They  include  all  the  tillable  land  on  which  work  has  been 
done  in  preparing  a  seedbed  or  in  cultivating  or  harvesting  a  crop. 

Land  use  and  crop  yields.  The  percent  of  tillable  land  In  grain  crops 
increased  as  the  value  per  acre  of  improved  land  increased  from  an  average  of  $^2 
to  $l46  (Table  3)«  Likewise  the  percent  of  land  area  tillable,  the  net  earnings 
per  acre,  and  the  land  tax  per  acre  Increased  as  the  value  of  improved  land  in- 
creased. On  the  other  hand,  the  percent  of  tillable  land  in  legume  and  nonlegume 
hay  and  pasture  was  higher  on  farms  with  low  valued  land  than  on  farms  with  high 
valued  land. 

Yields  per  acre  for  corn,  oats,  wheat >  and  soybeans  increased  as  the 
land  value  increased  (Fig,  l) .  By  using  Table  3  and  Figure  1,  the  account  keeper 
may  find  out  whether  his  acreage  in  various  crops,  his  crop  yields,  and  his  net 
earnings  per  acre  were  high  or  low  for  19^1  in  comparison  with  the  aver£ige  of 
other  farms  in  his  area  having  about  the  same  value  of  improved  land. 
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TABLE  it. --SOURCE  OF  INCOME  RELATED  TO  FAH-l  EARiaNGS  AITO  OTHER  FACTORS 
Accounting  Farma  in  Farming-Type  Area  k,   19i+l 


Items 


Source  of  income 


Grain 


Dairy 
sales 


Hogs 


General  fams 


Cattle 


L.S. 
60^- 


L.G. 
60^7- 


Number  of  feirmfl 


Percent  of  income  from  prod.  L.S. 
Percent  of  income  from  crops-  -  - 

Investments 

Total  per  farm-  -------- 

Total  per  acre-  -------- 

Land  per  acre  --------- 

Improvements  per  acre  -  -  -  -  - 

Machinery  per  acre-  ------ 

Earnings 

Per  farm 

Gross  earnings-  ------- 

Gross  expenses-  ------- 

Net  earnings-  -------- 

Per  acre 

Gross  earnings-  ------- 

Gross  expenses-  ------- 

Net  earnings-  -------- 

Rate  earned  on  Investment  -  -  - 

Labor  and  management  earnings  - 

Size  and  Intensity 

Acres  per  farm-  -------- 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable  - 
Percent  tillable  land  in  grain- 
Percent  in  hay  and  pasture-  -  - 
Feed  fed  per  acre  tb  prod.  L.S. 
Months  of  labor  per  100  crop  A. 
Total  months  of  labor  -  -  -  -  - 

Crop  Yields  Per  Acre 

Corn,  bu. ----------- 

Soybeans,  bu.  --------- 

Livestock  Returns 

Per  $100  feed  fed  ------- 

Hog  returns  per  litter-  -  -  -  - 

Dairy  returns  per  cow  -  -  -  -  - 

Expense  Factors 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre-  -  -  - 

Horse  and  machinery  cost 

per  crop  acre  -------- 

Improvement  cost  per  acre  -  -  - 
Land  tax  per  acre  ------- 


1^53 

29.3 
61.6 


15 

75.7 
15.8 


$M+  269  i  $25  652 

159 '    1^7 

115 j    84 

15     27 

9.57   lO.ivO 


$ 


$  9  5i^5  $  5  852 

3  253  2  860 

$  6  292|$  2  992 
i 

$  3^.181$  35.48 

11.65 1  16.36 


$  22.53'$  17.12 
14.2^      11.7^ 


$  k  674 


$  2  31+0 


279  175 

91.8        80.8 

73.4  56.7 
21.71  59.5 
5.581$  12.89 


9.9 
21.5 


65.7 
25.9 


193 
159 
103 


$     5.56 

5.16 

1.06 
1.37 


$ 


21.9 
22.9 


59.9 

17.8 


205 
157 
174 


91 

81.7 
9.6 


24 
92.6 


$  11.52 

9.25 
1.53 


$55  947  $65  205 

161 1        166 

103 1        102 

20!  16 

10.25'     8.27 


$  8  491 1 $15  132 
^  5  058!  5  527: 
$  5  4531$  9  605 

I 

$  37.94;$  39.65 
^1     14.48 


76 

54.1 
34.4 


$55  128 

146 

98 

16 

9.45 


24? 


$  24.561$  25.17 
15.2^1      15.2^ 
$  4  263  $  6  999 


224 
84.9 
67.5 
29.9 
$  18.16 
14.1 
21.6 


66.1 
23.8 


7  464 
2  852 


52.99 

12.61 

20.58 

15.95^ 
5  545 


582 
86.5 
61.7 
52.9 
$  25.70 
12.8 

52.8 


70.5 

27.5 


176  $ 
150 

97 


145 
149 
110 


$    7.85 

6.32 
1.48 
1-32 ! 


$    7.08 

6.51 
1.35 


$39  752 

159 

98 

22 

10.15 


$  9  261 
$5670 
$  37.10 

$  23.51 

14.8* 
$  4  479 


226 
89.7 
66.5  I 
29.21      , 
$  10.23  $  15.13 
13.2 
21.4 


62.8 
22.9 


$      185 
141 

115 


$     7.12 

5.67 
1.24 

1.29 


$ 


$ 
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Source  of  Income.  The  grouping  of  accounting  farms  according  to  source 
of  income  for  19^+1  gives  each  farmer  an  opportunity  to  compare  his  farm  with  the 
average  of  other  farms  having  similar  sources  of  income.  It  also  gives  him  an 
opportunity  to  study  investments,  land  use,  crop  yields,  lahor  requirements,  horse 
and  machinery  requirements,  and  other  factors  that  are  associated  with  various 
types  of  farming. 

Each  farmer  should,  however,  use  caution  in  interpreting  the  data  in 
Table  k.     For  example,  the  fact  that  hog  and  cattle  farms  showed  the  largest  rate 
earned  on  the  investment  for  19^1  and  that  dairy  farms  showed  the  smallest  does 
not  mean  that  such  a  relationship  will  prevail  over  a  long  period  of  years.  The 
relative  profitableness  of  these  enterprises  in  19^1  was  due  largely  to  conditions 
affecting  price  and  production. 

In  comparing  the  returns  on  the  various  groups  of  farms  per  $100  worth 
of  feed  fed,  one  should  consider  the  fact  that  there  is  a  wide  variation  in  the 
necessary  returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  which  is  necessary  to  pay  for  feed 
(including  pasture),  labor,  equipment,  buildings,  and  other  costs.  According  to 
5-year  averages  of  complete  cost  studies  (1955-1957),  the  necessairy  retizrns  were: 
poultry,  $195;  dairy  cattle,  $157;  hogs,  $127;  and  feeder  cattle,  $117. 

Furthermore,  in  a  comparison  of  crop  yields  for  the  various  types  of 
farming,  the  following  items,  which  indicate  that  the  grain  farms  were  located 
on  the  better  land,  should  be  noted:   (l)  high  value  of  land  per  acre;  (2)  large 
percent  of  land  area  tillable;  (5)  large  percent  of  land  in  grain;  and  {k)   high 
land  tax  per  acre. 

Differences  in  expenses  are  highly  significant  for  the  six  groups  of 
farms.  Labor  input  per  100  crop  acres  was  highest  on  the  dairy  farms,  where  21.9 
months  of  labor  were  used,  and  lowest  on  the  grain  farms,  where  9«9  months  of 
labor  were  used.  The  dairy  farmers  evidently  utilized  a  large  amount  of  available 
labor  to  increase  the  size  of  their  businesses  without  increasing  the  size  of 
their  farms. 

The  labor  cost  per  crop  acre  ranged  from  $5.56  on  the  grain  farms  to 
$11.52  on  the  dairy  farms;  the  horse  &jid  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre  was  highest 
on  the  dairy  farms  where  it  averaged  $9.25  and  lowest  on  the  grain  farms,  where 
it  averaged  $5.16;  and  the  improvement  cost  per  acre  averaged  $1.55  on  the  dairy 
farms  and  $1.06  on  the  grain  farms. 

Size  of  farm.  When  the  farm  records  in  Farming-Tjrpe  Area  h   are  sorted 
according  to  the  total  acres  in  the  farm,  they  Indicate  that  the  larger  farms  had 
a  greater  total  investment  than  did  the  smaller  ones.  The  operators  on  the  larger 
farms  took  In  more  money  during  the  year  than  did  those  on  the  smaller  ones;  and, 
after  deductions  were  made  for  farm  business  expenditures  and  intel*est  on  the 
investment,  the  63  largest  farms  had  labor  and  management  earnlr.g3  which  averaged 
$8  8l4  contrasted  with  $1  898  for  the  55  smallest  farms.  The  rate  earned  on  In- 
vestment was  smallest  on  the  two  groups  of  farms  under  200  acres  in  size,  and  did 
not  differ  significantly  for  the  other  size  groups. 

The  smaller  farms  were  operated  more  Intensively  than  were  the  larger 
ones.  This  variation  was  indicated  by  the  higher  gross  earnings  per  acre,  by  the 
larger  labor  and  capital  input  per  acre,  and  by  the  higher  value  of  feed  fed  per 
acre  to  productive  livestock. 
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TABLE  5. --SIZE  OF  FARM  RELATED  TO  FARM  EARNINGS  AND  OTEER  FACTORS 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  h,   19^1 


Total  acres  In  farm 


Item 


Less  I   121 
than  I   to 
121   I   200 


"TOT" 

or 
more 


Number  of  farms 
Acres  per  farm- 


Investments 


55 
103 


Total  per  farm-  -------  -i  $17  451 

Total  per  acre-  --------     169 

Land  per  acre  ---------     105 

Improvements  per  acre  -  -  -  -  -|     25 

Machinery  per  acre-  -----  -j   15.2I 

Earnings  j 

Per  farm 

Gross  earnings-  -------,$5  99^ 

Gross  expenses-  ------  -1   1  816 

Net  earnings-  --------|$2  178 

Per  acre  I 

Gross  earnings-  -  -  -  -  -  -  -!$38.7^ 

Gross  expenses-  -------'   I7.6I 

Net  earnings -  -  -j$  21.15 

Rate  earned  on  investment  -  -  -|   12.5^ 

Labor  and  management  earnings  - 1  $  1  898 


Size  and  Intensity 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable 
Percent  tillable  land  in  grain 
Percent  in  hay  and  pasture-  - 
Feed  fed  per  acre  to  prod,  l.s 
Percent  of  income  from  prod.l 
Percent  of  income  from  crops- 
Months  of  labor  per  100  crop  A 
Total  months  of  labor  -  -  -  - 
Number  of  work  horses  -  -  -  - 


1$ 


sJ 


Crop  Yields  per  Acre 
Com,  bu,  -  -  -  -  - 
Soybeans,  bu.  -  -  - 


Livestock  Returns  | 

Per  $100  feed  fed --1$ 

Hog  returns  per  litter-  -  -  -  -| 

Dairy  returns  per  cow  -  -  -  - 


90.5 
66.1 

50.5 

13.68 

63.4 

2U.6 

19. 1+ 

iKl 

2.0 


63.9 
22.5 


191 
11^8 
116 


Expense  Factors 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre-  -  -  -|$  10. 60 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per 

crop  acre  ----------!  7.4o 

Improvement  cost  per  acre  -  -  -■  I.60 

Land  teoc  per  acre  ------- 1  1.37 


215 
167 


$28  156 

169 

lllf 

20 

ll.i^3 


$59  567 ;$U8  U72 

163 1  152 

u.k  j  108 

17!  15 

10.27!   9.17 


!  $  6  215  $  8  666 1$10  819 
5  081 1  5  6^8 


!   2  3521  . 

i$  5  £65|$ 


5851$  7  171 


$  37.26  $  55.81 j$  55.81 
it^.lQ:      12.73!      ll.j^O 
$  25.16!  $  25.081'$   22.1+1 


13.7^ 
$  3  057 


$ 


$ 


91.7 
70.9 
26.1 
9.88 
1+8.3 
1+1.5 
13.7 
17.2 
2.2 


65.9 
2I+.3 


195 
11+7 
112 


ll+.2^!      ikM 
$  1+  2121$  5  556 


5.98 
1.1+2 
1.1+0 


91. o| 
72.81 
25.21 

$    8.78$ 
1^5. l| 

11.5 

21.5 

2.6 


65.9 
25.5 


186 
1I+1+ 
118 


$    6.56  $    5.77 


88.7 
71.5 
25.9 
8.17 
1+1.9 
1^9.3 
10.1+ 
2I+.9 
3.1 


66.1 
26.1 


182 
1I+2 
108 


5.63 

1.20 


5.15 

1.06 
1.50 


$62  092 

155 

109 

11+ 

8.36 


$13  897 
1+ 1+65 

$  9  1+32 


63 
575^ 


$81+  900 

11+3 

103, 

1^ 

7.82 


$18  569 

6  073 

$12  1+96 

$  52.26 


$  5^^.77 

11.17  ;  10.5^ 

$  25.60  ,  $  21.71 

15.2^1  II+.7* 


$  6  951 


89.6 
70.1 

25.1 ! 
9.85  1 
1+6.3 

1+1+.9 
10.0 

29.7 
5.8 


65.7 
26.5 


172 
133 
105 


$     5.57 

5.13 
1.03 


$  8  8ll+ 


* 


89. a 

68.6 

25.3 
9.66 
1+6.5 
J^5.5 

8.8 
35.3 

1+.2 


] 


61+. 7 
25.9 


160 

ll+l 

96 


$     5.08 • 

5.17* 

1.08 

i^ 


1 
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The  method  used  to  increase  the  volume  of  business  depended  upon  the 
individual  farm.  Some  farm  operators  apparently  increased  the  volume  of  their 
business  by  improving  the  quality  and  increasing  the  amount  of  livestock;  others^ 
by  growing  more  intensive  crops,  by  increasing  crop  yields,  or  by  developing 
special  markets;  still  6thers,  by  increasing  the  aci*eage  operated  or  by  applying 
combinations  of  the  above  methods. 

Labor  and  horse  and  machinery  expenses.  Labor  and  horse  and  machinery 
expenses  per  crop  acre  increase  as  the  amount  of  livestock  per  acre  increases, 
but  decrease  as  the  size  of  farm  increases.  Therefore  the  efficiency  of  a  feim 
in  the  use  of  labor  and  machinery  should  be  determined  by  comparing  the  expenses 
on  the  individual  farm  witPi  those  of  farms  of  the  sa-ue  size  having  similar  amounts 
of  livestock  pur  acre.  Tlae  average  labor  cost  per  crop  acre  and  the  average 
horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre  eire  shown  for  farms  grouped  according  to 
acres  per  farm  and  value  of  feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive  livestock  (Table  6). 


TABLE  6. --LABOR  COST  PER  CROP  ACRE  AMD  HORSE  Aim  MACHINERY  COST  PER 
CROP  ACRE  FOR  VARIATIONS  IN  SIZE  OF  FARM  AND  AMOUNT  OF 
FEED  FED  PER  ACRE  TO  PRODUCTIVE  LIVESTOCK 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming;- T;.'pe  Area  h,   19'<-1 


Feed  fed 

per  acre 

Feed  fed  per  acre 

Acres 

Less 

$5.00 

$10.00 

$15.00 

Less 

$5.00 

$10.00 

$15.00 

per 

than 

to 

to 

or 

than 

to 

to 

or 

farm 

$5.00 

;>9.99 

'Mh,99 

more 

^55.00 

$9.99 

L$l^._29_j 

more 

(lab 

or  cost  I 

)er  crop  acre) 

(horse  and  machinery 

cost  per  crop  acre) 

Less  than  121 

$8.1^0 

$10.i^8 

$11. Uo 

$15.50 

$6.1+0 

$6.90 

$8.19 

$8.31 

121  to  200 

6.52 

IM 

7.97 

9.20 

5.08 

6.01 

6.33 

7.05 

201  to  280 

5.26 

6.27 

7.60 

8.0i+ 

i^.95 

5.93 

6.10 

6.30 

281  to  560 

5.01 

5.75 

6.85 

7.81 

I+.80 

5.00 

5.81 

5.90 

361  to  lliMD 

1^.80 

5.65 

6. 11+ 

6.1+2 

I+.62 

i+.90 

5.20 

5.75 

li-^l  or  more 

3.88 

5.59 

6.07 

6.21+ 

I+.50 

1+.85 

5.10 

5.60 

Producing  for  War  Needs 

In  any  given  period  gross  receipts  for  hogs,  cattle,  dairy  sales,  eggs, 
and  grain  are  relative  measures  of  production  (Table  7).  Therefore  the  account 
keeper  should  use  these  standards  tyb  compare  his  own  production  with  that  of 
other  account  keepers.  He  should  then  adopt  on  his  farm  the  kind  of  farm  plan 
And  the  management  practices  that  will  make  the  best  possible  use  of  land,  build- 
ings, livestock,  labor,  machinery,  and  other  resources  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 
Thus  he  will  have  more  products  to  put  on  the  nation's  markets  and  so  will  be  mak- 
ing the  greatest  possible  contribution  to  the  war  effort. 
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TABLE  7.--U:VESmmrTS,   RECEIPTS,  EXPENSES,  AND  EARIOiNGS 
Accounting  Fams  in  Farming-Type  Area  h,   195S-19^1 


Item 


Your 

farm 


Average  of  all  farms  In  area 
19'^1   i  19^0  '  1939   i  1938 


Number  of  feirms  -------- 

Capital  Investmenta 

Land-  ------------ 

Farm  improvements  ------ 

Horses-  ----------- 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle- 
Hogs-  - 
Sheep  - 
Poultry 

Total  productive  livestock-  - 


$50  k08 
k   662 


Feed  and  grain-  -  -  -  - 

Machinery  and  equipment 

Automobile  (farm  share) 

Total -- 


Receipts  and  Net  Increanes 

Horses-  ------------- 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle-  -  - 

Dairy  sales 
Hogs-  -  -  - 

Sheep  -  -  - 

Poultry  -  - 

Egg  sales  - 

Total  productive  livestock-  -  -  - 

Feirm  products  used  in  household  - 
Feed  and  grain-  --------- 

Labor  off  farm-  --------- 

Miscellaneous  ---------- 

AAA  payments-  ---------- 

Total  -------  


Expenses  and  Net  Decreases 
Feirm  improvements  -  -  -  - 

Horses-  --------- 

Productive  livestock-  -  - 
Feed  and  grain-  -  -  -  -  - 

Machinery  and  equipment  - 
Automobile  (farm  share)  - 
Hired  labor  ------- 

Miscellaneous  ------ 

Crop  expense-  ------ 

Livestock  expense  -  -  -  - 

Taxes  ---------- 

Total -  -  - 


Receipts  less  expenses-  -  -  -  -  - 

Family  labor-  ---------- 

Returns  for  labor,  capital,  mgt. 
Operator's  labor-  --------' 

Net  earnings  per  farm  ----- 

Rate  Earned  on  Investment  -  -  -  -  - 

Interest  on  investment-  ----- 

Labor  and  Management  Earnings  -  -  - 


Nonfarm  income- 


FARM    BUSINESS 
REPORT   .    .    .    1941 


■'/^:»n.Hfr  ~^' 


i.^r:t-*TiS^5r'_  mr: 


The  farmer  contributes  most  to  the  war  effort  by  efficiently  using  his  land, 
labor,  machinery,  and  other  available  resources 


FARMING -TYPE  AREA  FIVE 
West  Central  General  Farming  Area 


DEPARTMENT   OF   AGRICULTURAL   ECONOMICS.   UNIVERSITY    OF    ILLINOIS 
COLLEGE   OF  AGRICULTURE,    EXTENSION    SERVICE    IN    AGRICULTURE    AND    HOME    ECONOMICS 

URBANA.   ILLINOIS 
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Farm  earnings  of  accounting  farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  5  were  much 
higher  in  19'<-1  than  in  19^+0.  The  average  net  earnings  per  acre  were  $l8.59  in 
19^+1,  $9.0*^  in  19^0,  $9.77  in  1939,  and  $7.95  in  I958.  The  items  considered  in 
calculating  the  net  earnings  included:  inventory  changes;  cash  receipts;  cash 
expenses;  the  value  of  farm  products  used  in  the  household;  and  unpaid  family 
labor.  Each  of  these  five  items  was  larger  in  19^11  than  in  19l)-0  (Table  1). 

Larger  incomes  from  livestock  and 
livestock  products  were,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  responsible  for  larger  cash  receipts 
in  191+1  than  in  I9I+O.  Although  cash  expendi- 
tures wore  higher,  especially  for  feed  and 
machinery,  the  total  incJroaso  in  income  was 
greater  than  the  total  increase  in  expendi- 
tures; therefore  the  cash  balance  shoved  an 
increase  for  191+1. 
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The  accounting  farms  in  this  report 
wore  larger  than  the  average  of  all  the  farms 
in  the  area,  the  crop  yields  were  above  aver- 
age, and  the  farm  operators  were  more  skillful 
than  average  in  the  organization  and  operation 
of  their  farms.  Therefore,  the  figures  con- 
tained in  this  report  represent  conditions 
which  are  better  than  average  for  the  area. 

The  averages  presented  in  this 
report  provide  a  good  local  yardstick  of  effi- 
ciency. Any  farmer  keeping  farm  records  can 
apply  this  yardstick  to  his  business  opera- 
tions in  order  to  locate  the  strong  and  weaJc 
places  in  the  management  of  his  farm.  The 
data  in  Tables  1  to  7  and  Figure  1  are  particularly  well  adapted  for  such  a  com- 
parison because  they  contain  both  measures  of  earnings  and  measures  of  those 
management  factors  which  are  responsible  for  major  variations  in  farm  earnings. 


Farming -Type  Area 
General  Farming 


y W,  N.  Thompson  supervised  the  closing  of  the  farm  accounts  and  the  preparation 
of  the  tables  used  in  this  report.  The  farm  account  project  was  conducted 
in  cooperation  with  the  farm  bureaus  in  the  following  counties  and  was  super- 
vised by  the  indicated  farm  advisers: 


W.  S.  Bat son,  Shelby  County 
G.  B.  Whitman,  Adams  County 
C,  S,  Love,  Christian  County 
A.  E.  Snyder,  Montgomery  County 
W,  F,  Coolidge,  Morgan  County 
0.  0.  Mowery,  Macoupin  County 


W.  B.  Bvjm,  Pike  County 
C.  T.  Kibler,  Jersey  County 
W.  F.  Pumell,  Greene  County 
E.  H.  Garlich,  Brown  County 
G.  H.  Reid,  Scott  County 
R.  K.  Wise,  Schuyler  County 
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TABLE  1.— INVENTORy  CEAiK}E&,   CASH  DJCOI-E,.  mD  CASH  EXPENSES 
Accounting  Fcrms  in  Farming-Type  Area  5,   1958-I9l<-1 


Your 
farm 

Avcr'.ge  of  -j-ll 

famis  in 

area 

Item 

19i^l 

19^-0  ■ 

1959 

1953 

Number  of  farms-  --------- 

Acres  per  farm  ---------- 

— 

562 
250 

$   75 

950 

9I+0 

261 

55 

516 
255 
i 
1 

\%      118 

5^5 

501 

87 

21 

515 
261 

i 

%        99 

298 

590 

110 

11 

$  1  103 

518 
2I+2 

Inventory  Changes 

Farm  improvements-  ------- 

Livestock-  ----------- 

$ 

$   69 
219 

1 

67 

Machinery  and  equipment-  -  -  -  - 

156 

Automobile  (farm  share)-  -  -  -  - 

1     ^ 

Total 

$ 

$  2  21+1 

;;   370 

\%      517 

Cash  Receipts 

Farm  Improvements-  ------- 

Horses  ------------- 

$ 

$    6 

1+0 

2  225 

689 

2  1+1+8 

190 

110  1 

178 

(5  81+0) 

1  Jfifi 

$    10 

1+5 

1  782 

522 

1  1^55 

12I+ 

81 

116 

(1+  080) 

$    12 

55 

1  668 

1+52 

1  1+82 

115 

95 

115 

(5  907) 

1  587 

265 

1+6 

52 

18 

1+5I+ 

;;  6  IQI+ 

$    5 
59 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle  -  - 

1  11+1+ 

Dairy  sales 

1+66 

Hogs  -  -  - 

1  1+88 

Sheep -1  -  - 

90 

Poultry-  - 

85 

Egg  sales - 

156 

Total  productive  livestock  -  -  - 

(     } 

(5  it09) 
1  167 

281  i    2I+9 
61  i    1+3 
59  !    U5 
10  1    15 

3:22  .      hoA. 

Machinery  and  equipment-  -  -  -  - 

256 

Automobile  (farm  share)-  -  -  -  - 

5^^ 

Labor  off  farm  --------- 

58 

Miscellaneous-  --------- 

8 

171 

J  J  J 

w  8  576  ! 

Total 

^ 

$  6  176  1 

;;  5  165 

Cash  Expenses 

Farm  improvements-  ------- 

$ 

......       ,, , 

$   567  !$   563 

27  i     25 

1  202  !    973 

255  i     IU9 
88  :    56 
27  i     20 
(1  550)1  (1  205) 

1  171+  i   726 
1  158  ;      857 

209  1     167 
1+21  i     570 

51+  i     25 
II+2  i     121+ 

70  ':              5^^ 

296  i     29I+ 

!;  5  1+^8  •;;  U  211 

%      520 

50 

976 

215 

57 

21+ 

(1  270) 

688 

872 

161  : 

579 

55 

155 

61 

289 
$  1+  256 

$     261 
58 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle  -  - 

565 

Hogs  -  -  - 

150 

Sheep-  r-  - 

5i^ 

Poultry-  - 

25 

Total  productive  livestock  -  -  - 
Feed  and  grain  --------- 

(     ) 

(  752) 
521+ 

t<lachinery  and  equipment-  -  -  -  - 

815 

Automobile  (farm  share)-  -  -  -  - 

151 

518 

Miscellaneous-  --------- 

25 

• 

118 

Livestock  expense-  ------- 

52 

Taxes-  ------------- 

256 

Total 

$. 

$  5  289 

Summary 

$ 

1 

.  ; 

$  2  926  ^$  1  965 
285  i    21+1+ 

2  21+1  .      a7o 

$  5  1^52  ;  $  5  079 
850     770 

$  1  958 

256 

1  108 

$  5  522 

.  769 
%   2  555 

$  9.77 

$  1 .877 

Farm  products  used  in  household- 

.   279 

Total  inventory  change  ----- 

-  .517 

Receipts  less  expenses  -  -  -  -  - 
Total  unpaid  labor  ------- 

$ 

$  2  675 

%-Tm 
$  7.95 

Net  BEOTilngB  per  farm-  -  -  -  -  - 

Net  earnings  per  acre-  -  -  -  -  - 

%   1+  602 

$  13.59  : 

$  2  509 
$  9.01+ 

Si 


Beginning 

End 

of  year 

of  year 

(buahels) 

(bushels) 

2,205 

2,62k 

501 

53»^ 

29'^ 

276 

210 

21U 

Inventory  changes.  The  year  19^1  was  the  ninth  consecutive  year  of  in- 
creasing inventories.  The  increases  during  the  past  four  years  ranged  from 
$2, 214-1  in  I9I+I  to  $517  in  I958  (Tahlo  1).  The  largest  Increases  in  19*;!  were  for 
livestock  and  feed  and  grain.  The  average  amounts  of  grain  on  hand  in  Area  5  at 
the  two  inventory  periods  were: 

Cro£ 

Corn 
Oats 
Wheat 
Soyheans 

Summary  of  cash  receipts  and  cash  expenses.  Cash  receipts  exceeded 
cash  expenses  in  19^1  by  $2,928,  a  larger  margin  than  for  any  other  year  during 
the  past  four  years.  The  cash  balance,  the  difference  between  cash  receipts 
and  expenses,  is  the  amount  of  money  which  will  be  available  for  family  living 
expenses,  interest,  debt  payments,  and  savings. 

Although  there  was  no  appreciable  change  in  the  amount  of  family  labor 
available,  the  total  valuation  of  unpaid  labor  was  higher  for  19UI  than  for  any 
other  year  in  the  past  four.  This  Increase  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the 
physical  labor  of  the  operator  and  other  members  of  the  family  was  valued  at  $55 
per  month  in  19^1  and  at  $50  per  month  in  each  of  the  three  previous  years. 

The  net  earnings  per  farm  averaged  $lt-,602  in  19HI  compared  with  $2,509 
in  19^0.  The  figure  representing  net  earnings  per  farm  is  the  sum  remaining  as 
compensation  for  the  use  of  the  capital  invested  in  the  business  and  for  the 
managerial  ability  of  the  operator.   It  is  calculated  by  adding  to  the  cash 
balance  the  value  of  farm  products  used  in  the  household  and  the  inventory  in- 
creases and  by  subtracting  from  the  resulting  total  the  value  of  unpaid  labor. 
Therefore  this  figure  Indicates  the  earning  power  of  the  business  and  determines 
the  real  value  of  the  farm  and  its  equipment. 

Variation  in  farm  earnings.  A  wide  variation  was  found  in  earnings  on 
the  farms  in  Area  5.  For  example,  44-2  farms  earned  loss  than  9  percent  on  their 
investment,  with  an  average  rate  earned  of  6.k   percent;  but  i|2  farms  earned  2'i 
percent  or  more,  with  an  average  rate  earned  of  28.5  percent.  After  deducting  all 
farm  expenses  and  a  charge  of  5  percent  for  the  use  of  the  capital  invested  in 
the  business,  the  former  group  of  operators  had  $956  for  labor  and  management 
earnings  contrasted  with  $5,ll8  for  the  latter  group.  The  variation  in  earnings 
and  in  size  of  farm  for  all  the  records  in  the  aroa  was  as  follows: 


Rate 

Number 

Average 

Acres 

Capital 

Gross 

Net 

Labor  and 

earned  on 

of 

rate 

per 

Invested 

earnings 

earnings 

management 

investment 

farms 

earned 

farm 

per  farm 

per  farm 

per  farm 

earnings 

(percent) 

(percent) 

Less  than  9.0 

k2 

e.k 

252 

$25  127 

$l4  801 

$1  600 

$  956 

9.00  to  15.99 

19 

11.9 

2kk 

29  751 

6  51^8 

5  55i^ 

2  651 

ll+.OO  to  18.99 

125 

16.6 

252 

28  79^ 

7  905 

k  771 

5  918 

19.00  to  25.99 

76 

21.0 

279 

51  ^^95 

9  960 

6  625 

5  671 

2i4.00  or  more 

U2 

28.5 

20^ 

19  289 

8  210 

5  kSh 

5  118 
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TABLE  2. --FACTORS  EElflNG  TO  ANALYZE  THE  TAJIK  BUTINESS 
Accounting  Farnin  In  Farming-Type  Area  5,  l?4i 


Item 

Your 

farm 

standards 

for 
your  farm 

Average  of 
all  farme 

Rate  earned  on  Investment-  -------- 

Number  of  farms-  ------------- 

^ 

^_ 

16.4 

250 

199 
li+8 

$ 

16.4^ 

562 

250 

199 

1U8 

$ 

29.78 
11.59 

18.59 

Investments 
Value  of  land  per  acre  --------- 

Value  of  Improved  land  per  aero-  -  -  -  - 

t 

$ 

68 

112 

a/ 

$ 

68 
75 

Value  of  Improvements  per  acre  ----- 

15 

Total  investment  per  acre-  ------- 

112 

Land  Use 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable-  -  -  -  -  - 

1 

— 

I 

1 

79.6 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in: 

25. u 

Oat*:?  _-.«-_-.-______--_! 

10.5 

Wheat-  ---------------_; 

12.5 

11.6 

5.1 

i 

21.5 

Nonlegumc  hay  and  pasture-  -----  -J 

-■       1 

15.6 

Crop  Yiolde 

PnvTi  —  —  —  —  *»  —  -.«  —  —  _  —  ._.._ 

1 

— 

~     1 

_   1 

1 

-  1 

6U.0 

Oats 1 

1 

U5.0 

Wheat-  ---_-----_-_! 

i 

22.1 

.^rivyionnf^  «*_»«  —  _.  _»  .__.»« 

1 

0?  u 

Live- stock  Factors                      ! 

Value  of  food  fed  to  prod,  l.s.-  -  ; 

Feed  fed  per  acre  to  prod,  l.s.-  -  -  -  -i 

$       i 

$2 
$ 

911 

1 
7 

i 

c/ 

$2 

1 

911 
11.65 

Returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  -  -  - 

138 

Poultry  returns  per  hen-  -  -  -  -   -  -  - 

■ 

5.5 

19.6 

6.U 

lUs 
6.6 

5.57 

Number  of  litters  farrowed  ------- 

i 

19.6 

Number  of  pigs  weaned  per  litter  -  -  -  - 

6.U 

Returns  per  litter  farrowed-  ------ i 

Average  number  of  cows  millced-  -  -  -  -  -1 

$ 

i 

145 
6.6 

Dairy  returns  per  cow  mlLked  ------ i 

$ 

117 

Expenoc  Factors                       } 
Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre  - ' 
Labor  cost  per  crop  aero  -------- 

*       i 

V 

1 

a/ 

$ 

5.96 
8.55 

Tn+ifl  1  TinfM^+'V\a  r^^  TeVinv*—  _^_«     __  —  —  ' 

1 

22  8 

1 

5.5 

Improvement  cost  per  aero-  ------- 

Tjond  tax  per  acre-  -----------! 

$             1 

1 

l.lU 

1.05  . 

Source  of  Standards : 

a/  Table  5,  value  of  improved  land, 
b/  Fig.  1,  value  of  improved  land, 
c/  Table  k,   source  of  income. 


d/  Table  6,  size  of  farm  and  value 

of  feod  fed. 
e/  Table  5,  size  of  farm. 
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CHART  FOE  STUDYIKG  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  VARIOUS  FARTS  OF  YOUP  BUSINESS 

Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Axea   5^  19^1 

The  num'bera  above  the  lines  across  the  middle  of  the  page  are  the  averagoa  for 
the  farms  similar  in  organization  to  your  farm.  By  drawing  a  line  across  each 
column  at  the  place  which  measuros  the  efficiency  of  your  farm  in  that  factor, 
you  can  compare  your  efficiency  with  that  of  other  farmers  in  jour   localitj''. 
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ctors 
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affect  expenses 

i  ^. 
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2    ^ 
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22 
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!        i 
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..t 

1 
1 

1 
i 
1  19 
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1 

1 
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■ 
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i 
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! 
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T^iJBLE  5. --USE  OF  TILLABLE  LAND  AND  CfTSER   PACTOPS 
RELATED  TO  TEE  VALUE  OF  IMPROVED  LAJfD 
Accounting  Farms  In.  Farmlng-Tj'pe  Area  5,  1914-1 


Value  of  imriroved  land 


Nimber  of  famia 
Acres  per  farm' 


Percent  of  leuid  area  tillable 
Percent  of  tillable  land  in: 

Corn 

Oats 

Wheat 

Soybeans 

Other  crops 

Legume  hay  and  pasture 

Nonlogume  hay  and  pasture  -  -  -  - 

Gross  earnings  per  acre  -----  -i$l8.51 

GrosR  expenses  per  acre  ------ j  8.72 

Net  earnings  per  acre  -  -  -  -  -  -  -;$9.59 


,$25.66 
i  10.32 
i$153^ 


Land  tax  per  acre 


!  A 


.71 


A 


.85 


$29.90 


11.  U5 
$105 


$  1.00 


1 $56.00 
i  13.t^0 
,$22.60 
1 

'  $  1.28 


; $36.68! 

12.791 

$25:^9] 

I  $  1.29J 


$1+0.95 
12.72 

$25723 
$  iM 


80  ^-— ^-T 


H    1   >   p  I   I  H  I  I   I    I    I ■■   ■  •   I  ■  ■    ■        '  ■  "  I  I  .  I  I         I  I  I  I.     II    • 

$35    $U5    $55    $65    $75    $85    $95    $105   $115   $1? 
Per  Acre  Value  of  Improved  Land 


! 


Fig.  1. — Average  yields  of  com,  oats,  wheat,  and  soybeans  with 
varying  values  of  improved  land. 
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Explanation  of  Tables 

Vsiriable  standards  eire  used  in  the  analysis  of  the  farm  business 
(Table  2).  They  make  allowances  for  the  following  facts:   (1)  that  the  quality 
of  land  affects  the  cropping  system  and  the  crop  yields;  (2)  that  the  kind  of 
livestock  influences  the  amount  of  feed  fed  and  the  returns  per  $100  worth  of 
feed  fed;  (3)  that  the  size  and  intensity''  of  tho  farm  business  affects  practically 
all  tho  cost  itoms;  and  (k)   that  price  relationships  and  quantities  of  the 
products  produced  affect  the  relative  profitableness  of  various  types  of  farmirg 
for  any  peurticular  yoar. 

The  standards  for  your  farms  (Table  2)  are  taken  from  Tables  3  to  6 
and  from  Figure  1.  They  are  classified  as  follows: 

Table  5  -  Value  of  improved  land. 

Gross  earnings,  gross  expenses,  and  net  earninge  per  acre. 

Value  of  improved  land  per  acre. 

All  items  in  the  land-uae  section. 

Land  tax  per  acre. 
Figure  1  -  Value  of  improved  land. 

Yields  for  com,  oats,  wheat,  and  soybeans. 
Table  k     -  Source  of  income. 

Feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive  livestock. 

Returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed. 

Dairy  returns  per  cow. 
Table  5  -  Size  of  farm. 

Value  of  improvements  per  acre. 

Total  months  of  labor. 

Number  of  work  horses. 

Improvement  cost  per  acre 
Table  6  -  Size  of  farm  and  amount  of  feed  fed  per  acre. 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre. 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre. 

The  terms  used  in  the  tables  are  the  same  as  the  terms  used  in  the 
Illinois  fcjrm  account  book.  For  example,  "improved  land"  is  classified  on  Pago 
1  of  the  farm  account  book.  It  moans  tillable  land  and  land  occupied  by  fam- 
atead,  roads,  and  orchards.  Likewise,  "crop  acres"  are  listed  on  Page  l8. 
Line  56,  of  the  farm  account  book.  They  include  all  tho  tillable  land  on  which 
work  has  boon  done  in  preparing  a  seedbed  or  in  cultivating  or  harvesting  a  ci-op. 

Land  uae  eind  crop  yields.  The  percent  of  tillable  land  in  grain  crops 
Increased  as  the  value  per  acre  for  improved  land  increased  from 
an  average  of  $55  to  $128  (Table  3).  Likewise  the  percent  of  land  area  tillable, 
the  net  earnings  per  acre,  and  tho  land  tax  per  aero  increased  as  the  value  of 
Improved  land  increased.  On  tho  other  hand,  the  percent  of  tillable  land  in 
legume  and  nonlogume  hay  and  pasture  decreased  as  the  value  of  the  land  increased. 

Yields  per  acre  for  com,  oats,  wheat,  and  soybeans  increased  as  tho 
land  value  increased  (Fig.  1).  By  using  Table  3  and  Figure  1,  the  account 
keeper  may  find  out  whether  his  acreage  in  various  crops,  his  crop  yields,  and 
his  net  earnings  per  acre  were  high  or  low  for  19'+1  in  comparison  with  the  aver- 
age of  other  farms  in  his  area  having  about  the  same  value  for  Improved  land. 
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TABLE  i|.— SOURCE  OF  UrcOI^  REL/\TED  TO  Fi^jy-I  EARNINGS  ANT  0THI3^  FACTORS 
Accounting  Farms  In  Farming -Type  Area  5,   19'+1 


Source  of  incoiflo 


Item 


Grain 


Dairy 
sales 
tfO^+ 


Cattle 
U0^  + 


General  farms 


L.S.  !   L.S. 
60q^-  I   60^^ 


Number  of  farms 


Percent  of  income  from  prod.  l.s.| 

Percent  of  income  from  crops-  -  -i 

i 

Investments 


85 

57.1 
51^.6 


26 

89.0 
3.0 


Total  per  farm-  -  -  - 
Total  per  acre-  -  -  - 
Land  per  acre  -  -  -  - 
Improvements  per  acre 
Machinery  per  acre-  - 


j$50  71*^  $22  565 


Earnings 

Per  farm 

Gross  earnings  ------ 

Gross  expenses  ------ 

Not  earnings-  ------- 

Per  acre 

Gross  earnings-  ------ 

Gross  expenses-  ------ 

Net  earnings-  ------- 

Rate  earned  on  investment  -  - 

Labor  and  management  earnings 

1 
! 

Size  and  Intensity  j 

Acres  per  farm-  --------i 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable  -I 
Percent  tillable  land  in  grain-! 
Percent  in  hay  and  pasture-  -  -j 
Feed  fed  per  acre  to  prod,  l.s.i 
Months  of  labor  per  100  crop  A.  | 
Total  months  of  labor  -  -  -  -  - 

Crop  Yields  per  Acre  j 

Com,  bu.  -----------I 

Wheat,  bu.-  ---------  -, 

I 
Livestock  Returns  | 


Per  $100  feed  fed  - 

Hog  returns  per  litter- 
Dairy  returns  per  cow  ■ 


121 

81 

12 

8.81+ 


101 

17 
8.U0 


125 

86.2 
h.9 


$25  898 

111 

65 

15 

7.98 


I 


6  651!$ 

^      3  277: 

$  5  oii.9i$  3  35^+1$ 


1$  7  87li$ 
2  822  i 


,$  51.02  $ 


11.12 


$  19.90 

'     16. U^ 

$  h  106 


$ 


25*+ 
86.1 

71.7 

2U.2i 

6.26|$ 

11.'+. 

20.51 


65. 5i 
22.7; 


29.96;$ 
11+.81' 
15-15!$ 
15.0^1 
2  81+91$ 


221! 
78.1+1 
1+9.71 
1+6.8) 

11.95i$ 
21+.8' 

29. li 


55.7 1 

22.2! 


1961$ 
ll+O' 
100  i 


Expense  Factors 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre-  -  -  -i  $ 

Horse  and  machinery  cost      j 
per  crop  acre  -------  -j 

Improvement  cost  per  acre  -  -  -j 
Land  tax  por  acre  ------  -1 


19 

92.9 
6.6 


$51+  571+ 

121 

69 

17 

6.77 


37 

55.2 
55.0' 


70 

75.9 
16.6 


$22  669 i $26  3^8 


115! 
71^1 

lu; 
8.01J 


I 


7  166!$13  9331$  5  760;$ 
2  61+9!     5  588!     2  3261 
Tr5Tf!$  8  31^5'$  3  ^5i+i$' 


102 

58 

1^ 

7.75 


7  150 
2  871 
1+  279 


30.60j$  30.31+:$ 
11.31.     12.37! 
19.29^  18.1+7  $ 
17.1+^^     15.5^1 
3  825 1$  6  222'$ 


231+1 
75.8; 
58.8, 
37.9; 
ll+.51'5 
17.5  i 
21.7  I 


61+. i; 
22.6. 


1+52. 
78. Oi 
59.6! 
35.5: 
19.091$ 
12.9 
32.1+ i 


69.0' 
21.8; 


29.ll+i$ 
11.771 
17.37.$ 
15.1^1 
2  905;$ 


198! 
85.8| 
62.6; 
35. 8i 
8.50'$ 
1I+.7 
19.1: 


62.9 
18.9 


27.61+ 
11.10 

16. 2< 
5  573 


259 
76.7 
55.6 
1+0.2 
11.10 
17.5 
2I+.9 


61.7 
22.5 


231;$ 
ll+O. 

171  i 
1 
I 

6.19!$  13.29'$ 


5.121 
.97 

1.171 


7.91, 

1.62: 


188!$ 
II+2 

81+ 


9.52 

6.35 

1.17 

.97 


200 

ll+5i 
105  i 


$ 


192 
151 

117 


155:$ 
172' 
81+i 

I 
7.11]$    7.72j$    9.21+ 

6.26 


1.19 
I.OI+; 


5.70; 
1.22; 
1.12' 


6.07 
1.10 

_i21 
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Source  of  Income.  The  grouping  of  accounting  farme  according  to  source 
of  income  for  19^1  gives  each  farmer  an  opportunity  to  compare  his  farm  with  the 
average  of  other  farms  having  similar  sources  of  income.   It  also  gives  him  an 
opportunity  to  study  investments,  land  use,  crop  yields,  lahor  requirements,  horse 
and  machinery  requirements,  and  other  factors  that  are  associated  with  various 
types  of  farming. 

Each  farmer  should,  however,  use  caution  in  interpreting  the  data  in 
Tahle  k.     For  example,  the  fact  that  hog  farms  showed  the  largest  rate  earned  on 
the  investment  for  19^1  and  that  dairy  farms  showed  the  smallest  does  not  mean 
that  such  a  relationship  will  prevail  over  a  long  period  of  years.  The  relative 
prof itahleness  of  these  enterprises  in  19^+1  was  due  largel;^'-  to  conditions  af- 
fecting price  and  production. 

In  comparing  the  returns  on  the  various  groups  of  farms  per  $100  worth 
of  feed  fed,  one  should  consider  the  fact  that  there  is  a  wide  variation  in  the 
necessary  returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  which  will  be  necessary  to  pay  for 
feed  (including  pasture),  lahor,  equipment,  buildings,  and  other  costs.  Accord- 
ing to  5-year  averages  of  complete  cost  studies  (1935-1957),  the  necessary  returns 
were:  poultry,  $195;  dairy  cattle,  $157;  hogs,  $127;  and  feeder  cattle.  $117. 

Furthermore,  in  a  comparison  of  crop  yields  for  the  various  types  of 
farming,  the  following  items,  which  indicate  that  the  grain  farms  were  located 
on  the  hotter  land,  should  ho  noted:   (1)  high  value  of  land  per  acre;  (2)  large 
percent  of  land  area  tillable;  (5)  largo  percent  of  land  in  grain;  {k)   high  yield 
of  com  and  wheat  per  acre;  and  (5)  high  land  tax  per  acre. 

Differences  in  expenses  are  highly  significant  for  the  six  groups  of 
farms.  Labor  input  per  100  crop  acres  was  highest  on  the  dairy  farms,  where 
2U.8  months  of  labor  were  used,  and  lowest  on  the  grain  farms,  where  11. U  months 
of  labor  were  used.  The  dairy  farmers  evidently  utilized  a  lar-^e  amoimt  of 
available  labor  to  increase  the  size  of  their  businesses  without  increasing  the 
size  of  their  farms. 

The  labor  cost  per  crop  acre  ranged  from  $6.19  on  the  grain  farms  to 
$15.29  on  the  dairy  farms;  the  horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre  was  highest 
on  the  dairy  farms  where  it  averaged  $7.91  and  lowest  on  the  grain  farms,  where 
it  averaged  $5.12;  and  the  improvement  cost  per  acre  avcr?.ged  $1.62  on  the  dairy 
forms  r,nd  $.97  on  the  grain  farms , 

Size  of  farm.  When  the  fsirm  records  in  Farming-Type  Area  5  are  sorted 
according  to  the  total  acres  in  the  farm,  they  indicate  that  the  larger  farms  had 
a  greater  total  investment  than  did  the  smaller  ones.  The  operators  on  the  larger 
farms  took  in  more  money  during  the  year  than  did  those  on  the  smaller  ones;  and, 
after  deductions  were  made  for  farm  business  expenditures  and  interest  on  the 
Investment,  the  55  largest  farms  had  labor  and  management  earninjs  which  averaged 
$7,285  contrasted  with  $2,159  for  the  50  smallest  fanns.  The  rate  earned  on 
investment  did  not  differ  significantly  for  the  various  size  groups. 

The  smaller  farms  were  operated  more  intensively  than  were  the  larger 
ones.  This  variation  was  indicr.tod  by  the  much  higher  gross  and  net  camirigs  per 
aero,  by  the  larger  labor  and  capital  input  per  acre,  and  by  the  larger  value 
of  feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive  livestock. 
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TABLE  5." SIZE  OF  FARM  RELATED  TO  F.yy-I  EARirEWS  /'JTO  OTHER  FACTORS 
Accounting  Farms  In  Famlng-Ti.'pG  f'Tce.  5,   19^1 


Itom 


IT" 
to 
120 


Total  acrce  in  farm 


121 
to 

200 


201 

to 

280 


■25r 

to 
?60 


561   I  ll;l 
to   !  or 
kkO     I  gioro 


Number  of  forma  -------- 

Acres  per  farm  -------- 

Investments 

Total  per  farm-  ------- 

Total  per  acre-  ------- 

Land  per  acre  -------- 

Improvements  per  acre  -  -  -  . 
Machinery  per  acre-  ----- 

Earnings 

Per  farm 

Gross  earnings-  ------ 

Gross  exponsoa-  ------- 

Net  earnings  -------- 

Per  acre 

Gross  ejirnings-  ------- 

Gross  expenses-  ------- 

Net  earnings-  -------- 

Rate  earned  on  investment  -  -  - 

Labor  and  management  earnings  - 

Size  end  Intensity 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable  - 
Percent  tillable  land  in  grain- 
Percent  in  hay  and  pasture-  -  - 
Feed  fed  per  acre  to  prod.  l.s. 
Percent  of  income  from  prod. l.s, 
Percent  of  income  from  crops-  - 
Months  of  labor  per  100  crop  A. 
Total  months  of  labor-  -  -  -  - 
Number  of  work  horses  -  -  -  -  - 


Crop  Yields  per  Acre 
Corn,  bu.  -  -  -  -  - 
Wheat,  bu.-  -  -  -  - 


50 
102 


$12  79^ 
125 

18 
9.99 


i$ 


Hog  returns  per  litter- 
Dairy  returns  per  cow  - 


Expense  Factors 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre-  -  - 
Horse  and  machinery  cost  per 
crop  acre  --------- 

Improvement  cost  per  acre  -  - 
Land  tax  per  acre  ------ 


868 
657 


136 
166 


$19  655 

119 

71 

17 

9.50 


103 
2lil 


$26  57*^ 

110 

66 

15 

7.93 


$  5  595  $  7  2U3 

2  21^1   2  83? 

2  211  $  3  1801$  h   IflO 


J+1 
319 


$59  553 
12U 

77 

15 
8.87 


$10  189 
5  652 


19 
396 


35 
592 


$55  850  $6?  ,^12 


90 
58 

10 
6.57 


9  765 

3  1^86 


37.771$ 


52.561$  30.00! 


15.181  15.57 


21.59!$ 
17.5^i 
2  159i$ 

I 

I 

86. 2i 

61.1^1 

5U.8 

12.75i$ 

66.51 

25.91 

22.5' 

Ih.T- 

2.61 


19.19 
l6.2fo 

2  799 


Livestock  Returns 

Per  $100  feed  fed  -  --$ 


68. 6i 
25.2; 


209  i$ 
li;6| 
971 


8U.7 
62.8 
55.8 
11.51^  $ 
69.2! 
20.7' 
17.5; 
18.5! 
2.8 


61.8 
21.5' 


11. 75^ 
18.27 i$ 
16.6^! 
5  702 j$ 

I 

! 

81.0 
60.7 
56.2 
11.1+81  $ 
68.7 1 
21. 9i 
I6.k 

25.7 
5.6 


64.9 
22.5 


^~557i$ 


51.91+1$ 
11.59 i 
20.551$ 
16.6^ 


62Tf 

21^.66 
8.81 


5  221  $ 


15TB5 
17.5^ 
5  065 


80. 2| 

65.51 
51.6; 
12.021$ 
68.2, 
22.9  i 

15.8.. 
27. u! 

5.61 


65.2! 
22. Oi 


105 

65 

11+ 
6.J43 


$15   122 

5  276 

$T'BI^ 

$  25.57 

8.92 

$  16.65 

15.8^ 

$  7  285 


72.6  73.2 
55.9  59.5 
1+1.5!  5'+.0 
8.75i  ^  12.62 
69.1        ''«  « 


22.1+ 

15.2 

28.7 

3.h 


58.9 

22.21 


205!$ 
11+7  i 
120 


188|$ 

159! 
118 


188!$ 

11+1+ ; 


j$  12.1+1:$    9.1+6  $ 


7.021 
I.5U! 

1.21 


6.50 
1.29 
1.08 


5.861 
I.1I+; 


202j  $ 
125 1  101+ 


6.58 
.89 


78.8 
II+.9 
11.5 
56.6 
5.0 


65.9 
22.5 


163 
11+1+ 
120 


8.80  $    7.92j$    7.50J  $    6.10 

5.51I 
1.00 


5.71i 
1 .  II+ ' 
I.02I       I.OI+!         .93  .99 


1 
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The  method  uaed  to  Increase  the  •volume  of  business  depended  upon  the 
individual  farm.  Some  farm  operators  apparently  increased  the  volume  of  their 
business  by  improving  the  quality  and  increasing  the  amount  of  livestock;  others, 
by  growing  more  intensive  crops,  by  increasing  crop  yields,  or  by  developing 
special  markets;  still  others,  by  increasing  the  acreage  operated  or  by  applying 
combinations  of  the  above  methods. 

Labor  and  horse  and  machinery  expenses.  Labor  and  horse  and  machinery 
expenses  per  crop  acre  increase  as  the  amount  of  livestock  per  aero  increases, 
but  decrease  as  the  size  of  farm  increases.  Therefore  the  efficiency  of  a  farm 
in  the  use  of  labor  and  machinery  should  be  determined  by  comparing  the  expenses 
on  the  individual  farm  with  those  of  farms  of  the  same  size  having  similar  amounts 
of  livestock  per  acre.  The  average  labor  cost  per  crop  acre  and  the  average 
horse  and  machinery  coat  per  crop  acre  are  shown  for  farms  grouped  according  to 
acres  per  farm  and  value  of  feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive  livestock  (Table  6). 


TABLE  6.— LABOR  COST  PER  CROP  ACRE  AITD  HORSE  AND  MCSnJERY  COST  PER 
CROP  ACRE  FOR  VARIATIONS  TO  SIZE  OF  FARM  AND  AMOUNT  OF 
FEED  FED  PER  ACRE  TO  PRODUCTIVE  LIVESTOCK 
Accounting  Farms  In  Farming-Tji^e  Area  5,  19^^-1 


Feed  fed  per  acre 

\      $7.00    i   $11.00 


Acres 
per 

farm 


Feed  fed  per  acre 


Less 
than 
$7.00 


$7.00 

to 
$10.99 


$11.00 
i   or 
t   more 


ij 


Less 
than 
$7.00 


to 
$10.99 


or 

more 


(labor  cost  per  crop  acre)   [T 


(horse  and  machinery 


1 

1 

cost  per  crop  acre) 

kl   to  120 

$11.10 

$11.70 

$15.60  1 

$5.70 

$6.60 

$7.50 

121  to  200 

7.80 

8.90 

11.00  1 

U.60 

5.90 

l.ko 

201  to  280 

7.20 

8.70 

9.80 

U.50 

5.50 

6.50 

281  to  560 

6.50 

8.1+0 

9.10 

U.50 

5.50 

6.20 

361  to  itl+0 

6.20 

8.20 

8.50 
6.80 

^.90 

6.00 

6.60 

UUl  or  more 

5.00 

6.00 

1^.10 

U.50 

5,80 

Producing  for  War  Needs 

In  any  given  period  gross  receipts  for  hogs,  cattle,  dairy  sales,  eggs, 
and  grain  are  relative  measures  of  production  (Table  7).  Therefore  the  account 
keeper  should  use  these  standards  to  compare  his  own  production  with  that  of 
other  account  keepers.  He  should  then  adopt  on  his  farm  tho  kind  of  farm  plan 
and  the  miSjiagemcnt  practices  that  will  make  tho  best  possible  use  of  land, 
buildings,  livestock,  labor,  machinery,  and  other  resources  for  the  duration  of 
the  war.  Thus  he  will  have  more  products  to  put  on  the  nation's  markets  and  so 
will  be  making  the  greatest  possible  contribution  to  the  war  effort. 
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TABLE  7 . —INVESTMENTS,   RECSIPTS,   EXPENSES,   AirD  EARITINGS 
Accounting  Farms  In  Farming-Type  Area  5,   1958-19^1 


Your 
fans 

Avcr?^ 

e  of  all 

farms  in 

p  y^Qr. 

Item 

19*^1 

19^0 

j  1959 

1958 

Number  of  farms  ---------- 

Capital  Investments 

$ 

562 

$16  9'+'^  . 
3  688 
510 

1  911 
6l6 
118 

85 
(2  750) 

2  5*^9 
1  812 

20U 
$28  057 

316 

$17  809 

5  581 

^Ih 

1  722 
612 
115 

85 
(2  55»^) 

2  38I+ 
1  831 

168 
$28  6S1 

515 

$18  255 

5  i^55 

kcri 

1   1^90 

629 

91 

102 

(2  312) 

1  998 

1  775 

$28  571 

518 
$17  206 

Farm  Improvements  -------- 

5  073 

kka 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle-  — 

1 207 

Hogs 

521+ 

Sheep  -  -  - 

105 

Poultry  -  - 

102 

•  Total  productive  livestock-  -  -  - 

(     ) 

(1  956) 

Feed  and  grain-  --------- 

1  877 

Machinery  and  equipment  -  -  -  -  - 

1 521 

Automobile  (farm  share)  -  -  -  -  - 

163 

Tntnl  _____________ 

$ 

$26  229 

Receipts  and  Net  Increases 

$ 

$  -- 

1  507. . 
689 

2  655 
125 
loU  ; 
178  i 

(5  256)1 

285  i 

1  552  i 

59  j 
10  1 

$  7  t^55  1 

$  - 
.  1  128 
522 

1  555 
92 

65 
116 
(5  258) 
2kk 

839 
45 

15 

U26 
$  h  825 

A 

-? 

.  1  021 

U32 

1  260 

77 

65 

115 

(2  968) 

256 

1  289 

52 

18 

$  5  037 

$     1 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle-  -  - 

755 

Dairy  sales 

kSS 

Hogs-  -  -  - 

1  ki6 

Sheep  -  -  - 

57 

Toultry  -   - 

66 

Egg  sales  - 

156 

Total  productive  livestock-  -  -  - 
Farm  products  used  in  household  - 

(     ) 

1 

(2  896) 
279 

710 

58 

8 

171 

Tntj^l  ------------- 

$   . 

$  k   123 

Expenses  and  Net  Decreases 

Farm  improvements  -------- 

$ 

1 

$   286 

1 

616  1 

115  ] 

421  1 

3h   1 

11^2  j 

70 
296 

$  2U0 
18 
- 

521 

98 

370 

25 

12U 

5U 

291. 

&  1  ikk 

$   209 

10 

»+97 
lOl^ 

379 
33 

155 
61 

289 

;;  1  715 

$   189 

Productive  livestock-  ------ 

i 

1 

-- 

Machinery  and  equipment  -  -  -  -  - 

1 

398 

Automobile  (farm  share)  ----•, 

1 

9'^ 

TTi  T'Ari  1  o*hr»r»     —-.  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  1 

1 

,  1 

518 

25 

1 

118 

Livestock  expense  -------- 

! 

52 

Teixes  -------------- 

1 
1 

.  256 

Total 

f 

i  2  001  1 

;;  1  U50 

Receipts  less  expenses-  ----- 

A       1 

•^                i 

i  5  1^52  ! 

21^8  i 

$  5  20U  1 

602  1 

$  !|  602  1 
16.U^.  1 

$  1  U02  1 

3  802  ! 

i  5  079 

$  5  322 
2U5 

$  5  077 
52U 

$  2  555 

9.0<i 

$  1  1^18 
1  659 

;i  2  673 

229 

Returns  for  labor,  capital,  mgt, 
Operator's  labor-  -------- 

* i 

$  2  i'h'j 

556 

$  2  309 

8.1^ 

$  1  k3k 

1  Ull 

$  2  klk 
526 

Net  oamingo  per  farm  -  -  -  -  - 
Pate  Earned  on  Investment  -  -  -  -  - 

* — ! 

$  1  918 

1.% 

Interest  on  investment-  -  -  -  -  - 

Labor  and  Management  Earnings  -  -  - 

^    i 

$  1  312 
1  132 

^Innf^wyn  inrrtrnft—  —  —  .  —  ___  —  __ 

$ 

I 

$    95  ! 

$   106 

$   11? 

$   1C7 
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FARM    BUSINESS 
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The  farmer  contributes  most  to  the  war  effort  by  efficiently  usmg  his  land, 
labor,  machinery,  and  other  available  resources 


FARMING- TYPE  AREA  SIX 

St.  Louis  Dairy  and  Wheat  Area 


DEPARTMENT   OF   AGRICULTURAL    ECONOMICS.    UNIVERSITY   OF    ILLINOIS 
COLLEGE    OF   AGRICULTURE,    EXTENSION    SERVICE    IN    AGRICULTURE    AND    HOME    ECONOMICS 

URBANA.    ILLINOIS 


Annual  Farm  Business  Report 
ON  THREE  HUNDRED  SEVEN  F.ARMS  IN  FARMING-TYPE  AREA  6,  I9UI 
By  P.  E,  Johnston,  J.  B,  Cunningham,  and  K,  E.  Kinsingerl' 
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Farm  earnings  of  accounting  farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  6  were  much 
higher  in  19^1  than  in  19'+0.  The  average  net  earnings  per  acre  vere  $10.27  in 
19)^1,  $8,15  in  19^0,  $7.96  in  1959,  and  $5.11  in  I958.  The  items  considered  in 
calculating  the  net  earnings  included:  inventory  changes;  cash  receipts;  cash 
expenses;  the  value  of  farm  products  used  in  the  household;  and  unpaid  family 
labor.  Each  of  these  five  items  was  larger  in  19^1  than  in  19^0  (Table  1). 

Larger  incomes  from  livestock  and 
livestock  products  were,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  responsible  for  larger  cash  receipts  in 
19^+1  than  in  19^0.  Although  cash  expenditiu'es 
were  higher,  especially  for  feed  and  machinery, 
the  total  increase  in  income  was  greater  than 
the  total  increase  in  expenditures;  therefore 
the  cash  balance  showed  an  increase  for  19^1. 

The  accounting  farms  in  this  report 
were  larger  than  the  average  of  all  farms  in 
the  area,  the  crop  yields  were  above  the  aver- 
age, and  the  farm  operators  were  more  skillful 
than  the  average  in  the  organization  and  opera- 
tion of  their  farms.  Therefore  the  figures 
contained  in  this  report  represent  conditions 
which  are  better  than  average  for  the  area. 

The  averages  presented  in  this  report 
provide  a  good  local  yardstick  of  efficiency. 
Any  farmer  keeping  farm  records  can  apply  this 
yardstick  to  his  business  operations  in  order 
to  locate  the  strong  and  weak  places  in  the 
management  of  his  farm.  The  data  in  Tables  1  to  7  and  Figure  1  are  particularly 
well  adapted  for  such  a  comparison  because  they  contain  both  measures  of  earnings 
and  measures  of  those  management  factors  which  are  responsible  for  major  variations 
in  farm  earnings. 


^j  Farming-Type  Area  6 

Wheat,  Dairy,  and  Poultry 


1/  W.  N.  Thompson  supervised  the  closing  of  the  farm  accounts  and  the  preparation 
of  the  tables  used  in  this  report.  The  farm  account  project  was  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  the  farm  bureaus  in  the  following  counties  and  was  supervised 
by  the  indicated  farm  advisers: 


T.  W,  May,  J4adi3on  County 
E,  C.  Secor,  Randolph  County 
W.  H.  Tammeus,  Bond  County 

B.  W.  Tillman,  St.  Clair  County 

C,  S.  Outright,  Effingham  County 


0.  W,  Hertz,  Washington  County 
C.  E.  Twigg,  Clinton  County 
E.  S,  Amrine,  Monroe  County 
J,  B.  Turner,  Fayette  County 
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TABLE  1." INVENTOEY  CHANGES,  CASH  INCOME,  AND  CASH  EXPENSES 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  6,  1958-19i4-l 


Your 
farm 

Average  of  all  farms  in  area 

Item 

19^+1 

19^+0 

1959  t  1958 

~~ 

507 
215 

66 
555 
275 
179 

26 

B79 

255 

200 

$    65 
104 

$ 

07  -1   i      oQo 

202 

^k 
11+2 

56 

206 

Inventory  Changes 

Farm  improvements-  ------- 

Livestock-  ----------- 

$ 

$      96 
52 

217  ! 

119  1 

9  ' 

;;  ^ik   1$ 

-155 

Machinery  and  equipment-  -  -  -  - 

161 

Automobile  (farm  share)-  -  -  -  - 

13      3 

T/-.+  nT    _____     ______ 

$ 

597  $   182 

Cash  Receipts 

Farm  improvements-  ------- 

Horses  ------------- 

$ 

$    5 

k3 

775 
1  253 

886 
68 

112 

517 
(5  589) 

987 

205 
57 
52 
15 

151 

$    5 
59 

$ 

8 

U5 

kk9 

8U1 

58U 

58 

$    9 
56 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle  -  - 

605  ! 
915 
551 
kg   t 
102  I 
256  ' 

1+76 

Dairy  sales 

871+ 

Hogs 

601 

Sheep-  -  - 

51 

Poultry-  - 

115     117 

Egg  sales - 

225 

2  252) 

852 

170 

28 

50 

15 

282 

Total  productive  livestock  -  -  - 
Feed  and  grain  --_----_- 

(     ) 

(2  U56) 

855 

208 

28 

58 

26 

^}^ 

$  5  9k7 

( 
f 

(2  1+01) 
701 

Machinery  and  equipment-  -  -  -  - 

189 

Automotile  (farm  share)-  -  -  -  - 

50 

Labor  off  feirm  --------- 

65 

Miscellaneous-  --------- 

10 

PPQ          Oli 

^<^y 

$  5  555 

Total-  

!S 

5  6k9 

Cash  Expenses 

Farm  Improvements-  ------- 

* 

$    275 

25 

508 

67 

7 

32 

(  i^iM 
616 
886 

160 

275 
26 

118 
k'D 

181 

|i.5  017 

$   251  i$ 
2k   ! 

219  $   258 
28      kl 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle  -  - 

261 

UO 

7 

21+8     175 

Hogs  -  -  - 

51      63 

Sheep-  -  - 

5      5 

Poultry-  - 

27 
(  555)!  ( 
599 
715 

28      29 

Total  productive  livestock  -  -  - 

(      ) 

552)  (  270) 
1+12      56I+ 

Machinery  and  equipment-  -  -  -  - 

570      695 

Automobile  (farm  share)-  -  -  -  - 

116 

256 

25 

85 

111+  j    121 

TT1t*ai^  Ici'hr^Y'—  _«_  —  .  —  .  —  *.— 

229 
23 

20U 

Miscellaneous-  --------- 

25 

81+  ■          0^ 

1+2 

163 

2  216 

Livestock  expense-  ------- 

59  i 
167  ! 
!i  2  590  ;; 

51^ 

Taxes-  --  -_---_--- 

156 

Total 

$ 

$  2  267 

Summary 

Cash  balance  ---------- 

Farm  products  used  in  household- 

$ 

1  850 
282 

879 

2  991 
80U 

2  IB7 

10.27 

$  1  557  i  $ 
250  1 
51U  1 

1  1^33 
261+ 

$  1  286 

290 

Total  inventory  change  ----- 

597  ;   182 

Receipts  less  expenses  -  -  -  -  - 
Total  unpaid  labor  ------- 

$ 

$  2  521 

689 

$  1  652 

$  8.15 

$ 

2  291+  1$  1  758 

688  '    697 

Net  earnings  per  farm-  ----- 

Net  earnings  per  acre-  ----- 

$ 

1  606 
7.96 

$  1  061 
$  5.11 

Inventory  changes.  The  year  19'+1  vas  the  sixth  consecutive  year  of  in- 
creasing inventories.  The  increases  ranged  from  $879  in  19ifl  to  $l32  in  1953 
(Table  1).  The  largest  increases  in  19'<-1  were  for  livestock  and  feed  and  grain. 
The  average  amounts  of  grain  on  hand  in  Area  6  at  the  two  inventory  periods  were: 
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Crop 

Com 
Oats 
Wheat 
Soybeans 


Beginning 

of  year 

(bushels) 

1  010 

362 

1*28 

1*2 


End 

of  year 

(bushels) 

965 

377 

kk6 

1+6 


Summary  of  cash  receipts  and  cash  expenses.  Cash  receipts  exceeded 
cash  expenses  in  19'<-1  by  $1,850,  a  larger  margin  than  for  any   other  year  diiring 
the  past  four  years.  The  cash  balance,  the  difference  between  cash  receipts  and 
expenses,  is  the  amount  of  money  which  was  available  for  family  living  expenses, 
interest,  debt  payments,  and  savings. 

Although  there  was  no  appreciable  change  in  the  amount  of  family  labor 
available,  the  total  valuation  of  unpaid  labor  was  higher  for  19^1  than  for  any 
other  year  in  the  past  four.  This  increase  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the 
physical  labor  of  the  operator  and  other  members  of  the  family  was  valued  at  $U5 
per  month  in  19'<-1  and  at  $U0  per  month  in  each  of  the  three  previous  years. 

The  net  earnings  p«r  farm  averaged  $2,l87  in  191^1  compared  with  $1,652 
in  19^0.  The  figure  representing  net  earnings  per  farm  is  the  sum  remaining  as 
compensation  for  the  use  of  the  capital  invested  in  the  business  and  for  the 
managerial  ability  of  the  operator.  It  is  calculated  by  adding  to  the  cash 
balance  the  value  of  farm  products  used  in  the  household  and  the  inventory  in- 
creases and  by  subtracting  from  the  resulting  total  the  value  of  unpaid  labor. 
Therefore  this  figure  indicates  the  earning  power  of  the  business  and  determines 
the  real  value  of  the  farm  and  its  equipment. 

Variation  in  farm  earnings.  A  wide  variation  was  found  in  earnings  on 
the  farms  in  Area  6.  For  example,  kO   farms  earned  less  than  5  percent  on  their 
Investment,  with  an  average  rate  earned  of  2.7  percent;  but  3^   farms  earned  20 
percent  or  more,  with  an  average  rate  earned  of  2'*. 6  percent.  After  deducting  all 
farm  expenses  and  a  charge  of  5  percent  for  the  use  of  the  capital  invested  in 
the  business,  the  former  group  of  operators  had  a  gain  of  $21  for  labor  and  man- 
agement earnings  contrasted  with  a  gain  of  $5,511  for  the  latter  group.  The 
variation  in  earnings  and  in  size  of  farm  for  all  the  records  in  the  area  was  as 
follows : 


Rate 

Number 

Average 

Acres 

Capital 

Gross 

Net 

Labor  and 

earned  on 

of 

rate 

per 

invested 

earnings 

earnings 

management 

investment 

farms 

earned 

farm 

per  farm 

per  farm 

per  farm 

earnings 

(percent) 

(percent) 

Less  than  5.00 

1*0 

2.7 

217 

$18  910 

$5  193 

$  511 

$   21 

5.00  to  9.99 

75 

7.8 

252 

19  517 

k   029 

1  530 

1  057 

10.00  to  IU.99 

103 

12.6 

206 

18  606 

h   725 

2  3^2 

1  889 

15.00  to  19.99 

55 

17.0 

210 

17  799 

5  ^^97 

3  051 

2  6h6 

20.00  or  more 

3^ 

21I.6 

192 

15  5^5 

6  293 

3  771+ 

3  511 
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TABLE  2. --FACTORS  HELPING  TO  ANALYZE  THE  FARM  BUSINESS 
Accounting  Farmfi  In  Farmlng-TJT^e  Area  6,  19'+! 


Iten 


I  Standards  ^ 
Your        for     (Average  of 

farm    '  yo'jr  farm  jail  farag 


Rate  earned  on  inveetment- 


Number  of  farms- 
Acroa  in  farm  ■ 
Acres  tillable  - 
Acres  in  crops  - 


Gross  earnings  per  acre- 
Total  expenses  per  acre- 
Net  earnings  pei'  acre-  - 


11.9^ 

507  • 
213 
171 
127 


$      20.97 

10.70 

10.2-^ 


Investments 

Value  of  land  per  acre  --------- 

Value  of  improved  land  per  acre-  -  -  -  - 

Value  of  improvement e  per  acre  -  -  -  -  - 

Total  investment  per  acre-  ------- 


k6 
50 

15 

86 


Land  Use 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable- 
Percent  of  tillable  land  in: 
Corn  ------------ 

Oats  ------------ 

Wheat-  ----  

Soybeans  ---------- 

Other  crops-  -------- 

Legume  hay  and  pasture  -  -  - 
Nonlegume  hay  and  pasture-  - 


80.5 

16.7 

9.1 

22.0 

12.5 
2U.5 
12.0 


;rop  Yields 
Corn  - 
Oats  - 
Wheat - 
Soybeans 


U5.5 
56.1 
20.7 
10.5 


Livestock;  Factors 


Value  of  feed  fed  to  prod.  I.S.-  -  - 

Feed  fed  per  acre  to  prod,  l.s.-  -  - 

Returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  - 
Poultry  returns  per  hen-  ------ 

Number  of  litters  farrowed  -  -  -  -  - 

Number  of  pigs  weaned  per  litter  -  - 

Returns  per  litter  farrowed-  -  -  -  - 

Average  number  of  cows  milked-  -  -  - 

Dairy  returns  per  cow  milked  -  -  -  - 


$1  828 

8.58 
196 
5.11 
8.5 
6.6 

$  li^6 
9.5 


£/[  $  lUo 


Expense  Factors 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre 
Labor  cost  per  crop  acre  ------- 

Total  months  of  labor-  -------- 

Number  of  work  horses-  -------- 

Improvement  cost  per  acre-  ------ 

Land  tax  per  acre-  ---------- 

Source  of  Standards : 

a/  Table  5>  value  of  improved  land, 
b/  Fig.  1,  value  of  improved  land, 
c/  Table  k,    source  of  income. 


d/l  $ 
$ 


6.07 
8.2U 
25.1* 
5.6 

.95 


d/  Table  6,  size  of  farm  and  value  of 

~  food  fed. 

0/  Table  5,  size  of  farm. 
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CHAKT  TOR   STUDYTUG  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  VARIOUS  PARTS  OF  YOUR  BUSmESS 

Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-T3rpe  Area  6,    19U1 

he  numbers  above  the  lines  across  the  middle  of  the  page  are  the  averages  for 
he  farms  siiailar  in  organization  to  your  farm.  By  drawing  a  line  across  each 
olumn  at  the  place  which  measures  the  efficiency  of  yo'jr  farm  in  that  factor, 
ou  can  compare  your  efficiency  with  that  of  other  farmers  in  your  locality. 


DO 
U 

o 


363 


355 


305 


271 
2k3 


215 


185 


153 


123 


95 


Factors  that  affect  the  gross  earnings 


-XT 


m 

to 

c 

•H 

c 
u 

d    0) 

(D     U 
O 

oa  aj 
m 

O  Ih 

^  o 

C5  p. 


CO 

•H  d  d 

cam 

O    rH    P 

C    -H 
0) 

o  ti 

^  c: 

©    CO 


-r 


Crop  yields 


,p 


-P 

o 


3 


-P 

o 


(!) 

Jh 
O 

(d 

• 

o     • 

-Ci       • 

Ch    O 

0) 

o  o 
f=^  -p 


o 
o 

rH 

-ce- 

© 
Pi 

0}    O 

3  tJ 

+5     O 

o  o 


-p 
o 


■4 


I    Factors  that     I 
i  affect  expeneea 


o  o 
^§ 
C  ;^ 

!-.    03 

.    .     .  P 


P  JC3 

■-'      I 

O  ID 

PM  P< 


p 

60 -P 
O  -n 


1  u 


)   cd 
1  fi 


•rt 

1 

0 

0 

^ 

G 

•H 

C) 

s 

1    & 

0 

^ 

;    0 

^i 

0 

0 

0 

i    r-\ 

cd 

Pi: 


05 
-P 
O 
Eh 


U  I 

O  ; 
P<! 


c 

•H 


(d 
o 

CQ 

o 
W 


"I 

!i 

O. 
01 


U.60I 


.126! 


J 

U.50    l86| 


|U.00|    1761 


5.70    166 i 


5.1^0 


156! 


!  3.IIJML      i 


2.80 


156 


2.50!    126 1 


2.20 


116' 


i 1.901    106; 


-p 

CO 

o 
o 

a 

> 
O 

ft  U 
&  CD 
fl    P( 


.-1-. 


65 


50 


$5-3^      ^'^  ^ujt^  bu.;2  bu^$2 


:i.6oi     96I 

-H 1 — -— T 


;^1 


tT-- 


$20   '$.50i    $10.    $10'    $1    !$.50'    $1    ;$.20 


Each  space  between  lines  represents  the  values  indicated  at  bottom  of  each 
column. 
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TABLE  5. —USE  OF  TILLABLE  LAND  AND  OTHER  FACTORS 
RELATED  TO  THE  VALUE  OF  IMPROVED  LAND 
Accounting  Farma  in  Farming-Type  Area  6,  19'<-1 


Item 


ValuG  of  iriDrovod  land 


to 
$37 


T53 
to 
i52_ 


$53 

to 

$67 


to 
$82 


to 
$102 


Average  value  of  improved  land-  -  - 

Number  of  farms  ---------- 

Acres  per  farm  ---------- 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable  -  -  - 
Percent  of  tillable  land  in: 

Com-  -------------- 

Oats-  -------------- 

Wheat  -------------- 

Soybeans-  ------------ 

Other  crops  ----------- 

Legume  hay  and  pasture-  -  -  -  -  - 

Nonlogume  hay  and  pasture  -  -  -  - 

Gross  earnings  per  acre  ------ 

Total  expenses  per  acre  ------ 

Net  earnings  per  acre  ------- 

Land  teix  per  acre  --------- 


$32 

69 
25U 

80.2 

13.6 
8.7 
17.1+ 
i^.5 
1U.6 
22.2 
19.0 

$16.77 
8.72 

$~ST05 


106 

215 

79.6 

16.2 

22.0 
3.0 
12.8 
2I1.8 
11.8 

$19.55 
10.08 


$60 

61 

22lf 
78.6 

19.5 

21.6 

3.i^ 
10. U 

28.2 

7.5 

$25.13 
ll.lii 


$75 

h^ 
169 

85.9 

19.^ 
8.8 

29.8 
2.2 
8.1 

22.5 
9.h 

$27.52 
13.85 


$93 

18 
180 

85.9 

17.2 

5.5 
32.8 

3.2 
16.5 
19.6 

5.1^ 

$30.50 
16.86 


$11.99  ;    $1537  I   $151^ 


$  .56  I  $  .68   $  .78  i  *  .97  I  $  l.li^ 


$50 


$1^0 


$50      $60      $70 
Per  acre  value  of  improved  land 

Fig.  1. — Average  yields  of  corn,  oats,  and  wheat  with 
varying  values  of  improved  land. 


$100 
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Explanatlon  of  Tables 

Variable  standards  are  used  In  the  analysis  of  the  farm  business 
(Table  2).  They  make  allowances  for  the  folloving  facts:   (1)  that  the  quality 
of  land  affects  the  cropping  aystem  and  the  crop  yields;  (2)  that  the  kind  of 
livestock  influences  the  amount  of  feed  fed  and  the  returns  per  $100  worth  of 
feed  fed;  (5)  that  the  size  and  intensity  of  the  farm  business  affects  practically 
all  the  cost  items;  and  {k)   that  price  relationships  and  quantities  of  the 
products  produced  affect  the  relative  profitableness  of  various  types  of  farming 
for  any  .particular  year. 

The  "standards  for  your  farm"  (Table  2)  arc  taken  from  Tables  3  to  6 
and  from  Figure  1,  They  are  classified  as  follows: 

Table  3  -  Value  of  Improved  land. 

Gross  earnings,  total  expenses,  and  net  earnings  per  acre. 

Value  of  improved  land  per  acre. 

All  items  in  the  land-use  section. 

Land  tax  per  acre. 
Figure  1  -  Value  of  improved  land. 

Value  of  improved  land  per  acre. 

Yields  for  corn,  oats,  and  wheat. 
Table  k     -   Source  of  income. 

Feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive  livestock. 

Returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed. 

Dairy  returns  per  cow. 
Table  5  -  Size  of  farm. 

Value  of  improvements  per  acre. 

Total  months  of  labor. 

Number  of  work  horses. 

Improvement  cost  per  acre. 
Table  6  -  Size  of  farm  and  amount  of  feed  fed  per  acre. 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre. 

Labor  cost  per  crop  aero. 

The  terms  used  in  the  tables  are  the  same  as  the  terms  used  in  the 
Illinois  farm  account  book.  For  example,  "improved  land"  is  classified  on  Page  1 
of  the  farm  account  book.  It  means  tillable  land  and  land  occupied  by  farmstead, 
roads,  and  orchards.  Likewise,  "crop  acres"  are  listed  on  Page  l8.  Line  36,  of 
the  farm  account  book.  They  include  all  the  tillable  land  on  which  work  has  been 
done  in  preparing  a  seedbed  or  in  cultivating  or  harvesting  a  crop. 

Land  use  and  crop  yields.  The  percent  of  tillable  land  in  grain  crops 
and  "other  crops"  increased  from  58.8  to  T?.0   as  the  value  per  acre  for  Improved 
land  increased  from  an  average  of  $52  to   $9;  (Table  3).  Likewise  the  percent 
of  land  area  tillable,  the  gross  earnings  per  acre,  and  the  land  tax  per  acre 
Increased  as  the  value  of  Improved  land  increased.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
percent  of  tillable  land  in  legume  and  nonlegume  hay  and  pasture  decreased  as 
the  value  of  the  land  increased. 

Yields  per  acre  for  com,  oats,  and  wheat  increased  as  the  value  of 
Improved  land  increased   (Fig.  1).  By  using  Table  3  and  Figure  1,  the  account 
keeper  may  find  out  whether  his  acreage  in  various  crops,  his  crop  yields,  and  hie 
net  earnings  per  acre  wore  high  or  low  for  ig'f-l  in  con^arison  with  the  average 
of  other  fnrms  in  hie  area  having  about  the  some  value  for  Improved  land. 
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TABLE  U.— SOURCE  OF  INCOME  RELATED  TO  FARM  EARNINGS  AND  OTHER  FACTORS 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  6,  19'<^1 


Source  of  Income 


Item 


Grain 


Dalry 
sales 
U0^  + 


Hogs 


Cattle 


General  farms 


L.S. 
6^- 


L.S. 

6oi-h 


Number  of  farme 


Percent  of  Income  from  prod.  I.e. 
Percent  of  Income  from  crops-  -  - 

Investments 


Total  per  farm-  -  -  - 
Total  per  acre-  -  -  - 
Land  per  acre  -  -  -  - 
Improvements  per  acre 
Machinery  per  acre-  - 


Earnings 
Per  farm 

Gross  earnings  ------- j^U^ 


39 

51+. 9 
56.7 


$17  h^h 
86 

53 
10 

9.11 


86 

82.6 
7.9 


$19  207 
93 

16 
9.88 


Gross  expenses 
Net  earnings  - 
Per  acre 


j$2 


230 
157 
075 


I 


50 
91.6 


$18  850 

85 
kk 

15 

8.53 


10 
92.3 


$28  02U 

81 

k2 

12 

6.27 


58 

3k.6 
31.8 


$16  752 

80 

hi 

11 

7.91 


$  h  7901$  5 
2  510!  5 
$  2  2tt0|$~? 


877 

045 
■B32 


Gross  earnings-  -------j$  20.8I*- 

10.63 


$  8  056.$  3 
889!  _1 
W$ 


$ 


619 
962 


1  657 


$  23.201$  26.38;$  25.21'$  17.31 


12.16 


Gross  expenses-  -------  

Net  earnings j$  10.21  $  ll.Ol+j  $  12.71 

Rate  earned  on  investment   -  -  -I      11.9^j      11.9^1      15.05^ 
Labor  and  management  earnings  - i  $  1  703  i  $  1  815  j  $  2  553 


I 

Si2C  £ind  Intensity  j 

Acres  per  farm-  --------, 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable  -j 
Percent  tillable  land  in  grain- I 
Percent  in  hay  and  pasture-  -  -' 
Feed  fed  per  acre  to  prod.  l.s.j$ 
Months  of  labor  per  100  crop  A. ■ 
Total  months  of  labor 


Crop  Yields  per  Acre 
Corn,  bu.  ------- 

Wheat,  bu.-  ------ 

Livestock  Returns 

Per  $100  feed  fed  -  -  - 
Hog  returns  per  litter- 
Dairy  returns  per  cow  - 


13.671  11.25! 
$  11.98i$ 

11^.8^: 
$  3  1911$ 


_2^ 


205 
81+. ii 

65.5! 
27.0' 
U.29 

16.5 
22.1; 


hl.k 
25.6 


190  $ 

1271 

llU 


206! 
79. 3| 
5l.7| 
ko.6i 
9.52i$ 
20. Oj 
2U.5 


Ul.7' 
20. 3I 


212  $ 

152! 

167; 


225 
Ih.l 
52.8 
56.5 
15.85 
18.1+ 
22.1 


1+7.7 
20.2 


182 
162 
150 


Expense  Factors 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre-  » 
Horse  and  machinery  cost 
per  crop  acre  ------ 

Improvement  cost  per  acre  - 
Land  tax  per  acre  ----- 


$     7.52 

5.1*+ 
.55 

.80 


$    9.17i$    7.92 


7.18, 

1.15! 


7.95 

9.9^' 


lOlf 

75.6 
13.0 


$17  552 
8U 
kk 

13 
8.U2 


$  U  108 

2  156 

$  1  972 

$  19.76 
10.27 

$~~9TW 
11.2«i^ 


1  528  $  1  578 


3k6\ 
76.2; 

58.5! 
1+9.6; 
$  io.55i$ 
25.5! 
53.6  i 


Ul.8; 
21. 3j 


2091 
8U.2I 
57.7 
32.1+ 
5.60  $ 
16. U 
21.8 


210 

156 

90 


i$ 


1+0.9 
19.9 


189 

ll+O 
95 


I 


$'  10.521$    7.18 


6.72 

1.25 

.70: 


7.56t 
.85' 
.61;' 


I+.90 

.73 

.Ik 


208 
80.5 
55.6 

36.3 
8.5U 
18.3 
22.9 


1+1.7 
19.9 


187 
II+2 
122 


$     8.05 

5.67 
.96 

.75 


SI 


Source  of  Income.  The  grouping  of  accounting  farms  according  to  source 
of  income  for  19^1  gives  each  farmer  an  opportunity  to  compare  his  farm  with  the 
average  of  other  farms  having  similar  sources  of  income.  It  also  gives  him  an 
opportunity  to  study  investments,  land  use,  crop  yields,  labor  requirements,  horse 
and  machinery  requirements,  and  other  factors  that  are  associated  with  various 
types  of  farming. 

Each  farmer  should,  however,  use  caution  in  interpreting  the  data  in 
Table  k.     For  example,  the  fact  thai,   cattle  farms  showed  lU.S  percent  earned  on 
the  investment  for  19^1  and  thaf'T^fe^arms  showed  11.9  percent  does  not  mean  that 
such  a  relationship  will  prevail  over  a  long  period  of  years.  The  relative  pro- 
fitableness of  these  enterprises  in  19'<-1  was  due  largely  to  conditions  affecting 
price  eind  production. 

In  comparing  the  returns  on  the  various  groups  of  farms  per  $100  worth 
of  feed  fed,  one  should  consider  the  fact  that  there  is  a  wide  variation  In  the 
returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  which  will  be  necessary  to  pay  for  feed 
(Including  pasture),  labor,  equipment,  buildings,  and  other  costs.  According  to 
5-year  averages  of  com.plete  cost  studies  (1953-1957),  the  necessary  returns  were: 
poultry,  $195;  dairy  cattle,  $157;  hogs,  $127;  and  feeder  cattle,  $117. 

Furthermore,  in  a  comparison  of  crop  yields  for  the  various  typos  of 
farming,  the  following  items,  which  indicate  that  the  grain  farms  were  located  on 
the  better  land  should  be  noted:  (1)  high  value  of  land  per  acre;  (2)  large  per- 
cent of  land  area  tillable;  (5)  large  percent  of  land  in  grain;  (h)   high  yield 
of  com  and  wheat  per  acre;  and  (5)  high  land  tax  per  acre. 

In  using  Table  k,   consideration  should  also  be  given  to  the  fact  that 
labor  and  horse  and  machinery  costs  per  crop  acre  are  usually  lower  on  cattle 
farms  than  on  either  dairy  or  hog  farms.  In  this  study,  however,  excessively  high 
costs  on  a  few  cattle  farms  had  a  big  effect  on  a  small  sample  (10  farms). 

Exclusive  of  the  cattle  farms,  the  labor  cost  per  crop  acre  ranged  from 
$9.17  on  the  dairy  farms  to  $7.l8  on  the  general  farms  with  the  least  livestock. 
The  horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre  was  highest  on  the  dairy  farms,  where 
it  averaged  $7.56,  and  lowest  on  the  general  farms  with  the  least  livestock, 
where  it  averaged  $14-. 90.  The  improvement  cost  per  acre  was  highest  on  the  hog 
farms,  where  It  averaged  $1.25,  and  lowest  on  the  grain  farms,  where  it  averaged 
$.55.  Labor  input  per  100  crop  acres  \ra.s  high  on  the  dairy  farms,  where  20.0 
months  of  labor  were  used,  and  low  on  the  grain  farms,  where  l6.5  months  of  labor 
were  used. 

Size  of  farm.  When  the  farm  records  in  Feirming-Type  Area  6  are  sorted 
according  to  the  total  acres  in  the  farm,  they  Indicate  that  the  larger  farms 
had  a  greater  total  Investment  than  did  the  smaller  ones.  The  operators  on  the 
larger  farms  took  in  more  money  during  the  year  thaxi  did  those  on  the  smaller 
ones;  and,  after  deductions  were  made  for  farm  business  expenditures  and  interest 
on  the  investment,  the  85  farms  ranging  in  size  from  201  to  280  acres  had  labor 
f  £md  management  earnings  which  averaged  $1,9^5  contrasted  with  $1,509  for  the  kO 
smallest  farms.  The  smaller  farms  had  higher  investments  per  acre  for  land, 
improvements,  machinery,  and  total  investment.  The  rate  earned  on  Investment 
was  higher  for  farmssmaller  than  280  acres  than  for  farms  larger  than  56O  acres. 

The  smaller  farms  were  operated  more  intensively  than  were  the  larger 
ones.  This  variation  was  indicated  by  the  much  higher  gross  and  not  earnings 
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TABLE  5. --SIZE  OF  FARM  RELATED  TO  FARM  EARNINGS  PiTD   OTHER  FACTORS 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  6,  19^1 


Total  acres  in  fara 


Item 


Less 

121 

than 

to 

121        ' 

200 

\ 


201 

to 

280 


I 


281 

to 

560 


161 
or 

more 


Number  of  farms 
Acres  per  farm- 


Investments 


Total  per  farm-  -  -  - 
Total  per  acre-  -  -  - 
Land  per  acre  -  -  -  - 
Improvements  per  acre 
Machinery  per  acre-  - 


Earnings 

Per  farm 

Gross  earnings-  -------- 

Gross  expenses-  -------- 

Net  earnings  --------- 

Per  acre 

Gross  earnings-  -------- 

Gross  expenses-  -------- 

Net  earnings  --------- 

Rate  earned  on  investment  -  -  -  - 

Labor  and  management  earnings  -  - 

Size  and  Intensity 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable  -  - 
Percent  tillable  land  in  grain-  - 
Percent  in  hay  and  pasture-  -  -  - 
Feed  fed  per  acre  to  prod.  l.s.  - 
Percent  of  income  from  prod.  l.s. 
Percent  of  income  from  crops-  -  - 
Months  of  labor  per  100  crop  A.  ■ 
Total  months  of  labor-  -  -  -  - 
Number  of  work  horses  ------ 


ko 

lOif 

$11 551^ 

111 

55 

20 

11.70 

$  2  995 
'       1  58U 

$  1  im 

$  28.80 

15.25 

$  13.57 

Crop  Yields  per  Acre 
Com,  bu.  -  -  -  -  - 
Wheat,  bu.-  -  -  -  ■ 


Livestock  Returns 
$100 


Per  $100  feed  fed  -  -  - 
Hog  returns  per  litter- 
Dairy  returns  per  cow  - 


$  1  509 


83.8 
5U.8 
39.1 
I  $  10.7^^ 
lh.6 
13.6 
26.1 
18.2 
3.2 


U6.5 
22.7 


21»+ 
150 
1^9 


Expense  Factors 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre-  -  - 
Horso  ajid  machinery  cost  per 
crop  acre  --------- 

Improvement  cost  per  acre  -  - 
land  tax  per  aero  ------ 


128 
166 


$16  210 

98 

51 

15 

10,1+0 


$u 

_2 

$ 


09^ 
108 


1  986 


$  2U.7I 
12.72 

$  11.99 


12.2^ 

$  1  681 


$ 


82.6 

56.9 

55. 1^ 

9.86 

lh.6\ 

15.1 

19.7 

21.i+i 

3.5 


kk.l 

21.6 


200 
151 
ll+l 


12.02 1  $    8,86 


7.09 
1.2U 

.90 


6.3'+ 
1.20 

.80; 


85 

237 


$20  062 

85 
k6 

13 

8.79 


$  h  901 

2  k2k 

$  2  kTJ 


$  20.67 
10.22 

$  10. U5 
12.1+^ 

$  1  965 


$ 


80.0 
56.2! 

36.0 

8.3M 
72.1+t 
17.5  i 
17.1 
2U.6 

3.7 


kk.l 
21.0 


38 
320 


$25  682 

Ik 

Ul 

11 

6.68 


$  5  i^o8 
2J21 


191: 
1381 
1331 


2  673 


16 
k8l 


$50  99U 

61* 

37 

9 

5.67 


$  6  619 
3  577 


$ 


$  16.90 

8-55 

$    8.35 

11.3^ 

$  1  937 


79.9 
55.1 
35.6 
l.^k 
lk.2 
lk.& 
16.0 
29.0 
k.^ 


lH.9 
18.5 


177 
lk6 
Ikk 


$    7. 51!  $    7.13 


5.98 

.8U! 

.72^ 


5.08 

.Ik 

.66 


3  0U2 


$  15.76 
7.1*^ 

$  6.52 
9.8^ 

$  1  962 


73.2 
U2.9 
kl.6 
6.10 
92.1 

16.7 

33.1 

3.7 


$ 


55.9 
18.5 


213 
13k 
156 


$    7. 1*3 

6.U5 

.69 
.55 
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per  acre,  by  the  larger  proportion  of  total  land  tillable,  by  the  higher  land 
Talues,  by  the  larger  amount  of  feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive  livestock,  and  ty 
the  substantially  higher  crop  yields. 

The  method  used  to  increase  the  volume  of  business  depended  upon  the 
Individual  farm.  Seme  farm  operators  apparently  increased  the  volume  of  their 
business  by  improving  the  quality  and  increasing  the  amount  of  livestock;  others, 
by  growing  more  intensive  crops,  by  increasing  crop  yields,  or  by  developing 
special  markets;  still  others,  by  increasing  the  acreage  operated  or  by  applying 
combinations  of  the  above  methods. 

Labor  and  horse  and  machinery  expenses .  Labor  and  horse  and  machinery 
expenses  per  crop  acre  increase  as  the  amount  of  livestock  per  acre  increases, 
but  decrease  as  the  size  of  farm  increases.  Therefore  the  efficiency  of  a  farm 
in  the  use  of  labor  and  machinery  should  bo  determined  by  comparing  the  cxponaos 
on  the  individual  farm  vith  those  of  farms  of  tho  same  size  having  similar  amounts 
of  livestock  per  acre.  The  average  labor  cost  per  crop  acre  and  the  average 
horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre  ore  shown  for  TaTon   grouped  according  to 
acres  per  farm  and  value  of  feod  fed  per  acre  to  productive  livestock  (Table  6). 


TABLE  6.— LABOR  COST  PER  CROP  ACRE  AND  HORSE  MD   MACHINERY  COST  PER 
CROP  ACRE  FOR  VARIATIONS  IN  SIZE  OF  FARM  AND  AMOUNT  OF 
FEED  FED  PER  ACRE  TO  PRODUCTIVE  LIVESTOCK 
Accounting  Farms  in  Fnrmlng-T5T>e  Area  6,  19^1 


Feed  fed  per  acre 

'■                 Feed  fed  per  acre 

Acres 

Less    j  !S7.00      $11.00 

i   Less    1  $7.00      Sll.OO 

per 

than       to        or 

i   than   i   to 

or 

farm 

$7.00    _$10.99     more 

$7.00  f  $10.99 

more 

(labor  cost  per  crop  acre) 

.    (horse  and  machinery  cost 

i        per  crop  acre) 

Leas  than  121 

$11.00 

$11.70 

$12.80 

;    $5.90 

$6,80     1     $7.90 

121  to  200 

8.20 

8.70 

10.20 

5.30 

6.20   1   7.70 

201  to  280 

6.80 

7.80 

8.70 

4.90 

6.00   i   7.50 

281  to  560 

6.30      6.80  i    8.20 

:     i^.2o        5.70     ■     6.70 

Producing  for  War  Needs 

In  anj'  given  period  ^ross  receipts  for  hogs,  cattle,  dairy  sales,  eggs, 
and  grains   are  relative  measures  of  production  (Table  7).  Therefore  the 
account  keeper  should  use  these  standards  to  compare  his  own  production  with  that 
of  other  account  keepers.  He  should  then  adopt  on  his  farm  the  kind  of  farm 
plan  and  the  management  practices  that  will  make  the  best  possible  use  of  land, 
buildings,  livestock,  labor,  machinery,  and  other  resources  for  the  duration  of 
the  war.  Thus  he  will  have  more  products  to  put  on  the  nation's  markets  and  so 
will  be  making  the  greatest  possible  contribution  to  tho  war  effort. 
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TABLE  7. --INVESTMENTS,   RECEIPTS,    EXPENSES,   AND  EARNINGS 
Accotuitlng  Farms   In  Farming-Type  Area  6,    I958-I9I+I 


i  Your 
i  farm 

Avcrag 

e  of  all 

'1 
farms  in  area 

Item 

I9I+I 

19^0 

1939 

I93B 

Number  of  farms  ---------- 

Capital  Investments 

Land- 

Farm  improvements  -------- 

$ 

307 

$  9  811 

2  850 

562 

1  325 
21+1+ 

55 

153 

(1  757) 

1  7^2 

1  &^ 

175 

255 

$  9  611+ 

2  725 

1+25 

1  11+8 

270 

h'? 

133 

(1  596) 

1  59*^ 

1  588 

1I+1+ 

271 

$  9  851 

2  690 

1+51 

972 

279 

37 

155 

(1  '+1^3) 

1  502 

1  508 

11+3 

289 

$  9  806 
2  659 

1+85 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle-  -  - 

925 

Hogs-  -  -  - 

271+ 

Sheep  -  -  - 

65 

Poultry  -  - 

153 

Total  productive  liveotock-  -  -  - 

(     ) 

(1  1^17) 

1  521 

Machinery  and  equipment  -  -  -  -  - 

1  370 

Automobile  (farm  share)  -  -  -  -  - 

11+8 

Total 

$ 

;;i8  565 

$17  681+ 

$17  3^6 

$17  U06 

Receipts  and  Net  Increases 

$ 

$   - 
61+1+ 

1  255 

993 

68 

106 

317 

(3  561) 

282 

61+6 

32 

15 

131 

;>  1+  1+67 

$   - 

1+87 

915 

1^75 

h9 

81+ 

236 

(2  21+1+) 

250 

671 

38 

26 

:;  3  51^3 

$   - 

389 

81+1 

521+ 

31 

73 

225 

(2  083) 

261+ 

772 

50 

15 

$   - 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle-  -  - 

378 

Dairy  sales 

871+ 

Hogs-  -  

51^3 

23 

Poultry  -  - 

96 

Egg  sales  - 

282 

Total  productive  livestock-  -  -  - 

(     ) 

(2  196) 

Farm  products  used  in  household  - 

290 

?0? 

58 

9 

?P0         0"=^ 

^^ 

'T'l'^"^Q^   --.-.-.--.----- 

$ 

$  3  1^13 

!>  2  850 

ExTDenses  and  Net  Decreases 

Farm  improvements  -------- 

$ 

$  202 
28 

501+ 
97 

275 
26 

118 

U5 

181 

1  1  1+76 

$   181 
21+ 

388 
79 

236 
23 
85 
39 

167 
i  1  222 

$   157 

1+ 

__ 

5I+I+ 
73 

229 
23 
81+ 

$   153 

1+  J 

■ 

Productive  livestock-  ------ 

--   H 

^^ 

Machinery  and  equipment  -  -  -  -  - 

5I+I+ 

Automotile  (farm  share)  -  -  -  -  - 

83 

Hired  labor  ----------- 

199 

2I+ 

95  . 

Livestock  expense  -------- 

1+2  j     3U  1 

163!    156  1 

Total 

$ 

$  1  119  $  1  092  1 

Receipts  less  exponooe-  -  -  -  -  - 

1 

k>   2  991 
^16 

$  2  675 
U88 

$  2  187 

11.9^ 

$   918 

1  757 

$  2  521 

255 

$  2  066 

1+51+ 

$  1  652 

9.2* 

$   88i+ 

1  182 

;^  2  291+  1  ^  1  75»  J 

2^8 
$  2  056 

$  1  606 

9.2^^ 

$   869 

1  167 

$  1  1+Jl 

Returns  for  labor,  capital,  mgt 

,$ 

1+20 

Net  earnings  per  farm  -  -  -  -  - 

$ 

$  1  061 

Rate  Earned  on  Investment  -  -  -  -  - 

i 

6.1^ 

Interest  on  investment-  -  -  -  -  - 

Labor  and  Management  Earnings  -  -  - 

^    

$   870 
611 

Nonfarm  income-  ---------- 

$ 

$   106 

1 
$    92 

$   111 

$   1?!+ 
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The  farmer  contributes  most  to  the  war  ettort  by  efficiently  usmg  his  land, 
labor,  machinery,  and  other  available  resources 


FARMING -TYPE  AREA  SEVEN 

South  (^lentral  Mixed  Farming  Area 
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Annual  Farm  Business  Report 
ON  ONE  HUNDRED  TWENTY-ONE  FARMS  IN  FARKING-TYPE  AREA  7,  19^1 
By  P.  E.  Johnston,  J.  B.  Cunningham,  and  W.  D.  Buddemeie3>-' 


Farm  earnings  of  accounting  farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  7  were  much 
higher  in  19^1  than  in  19'^-0.  The  average  net  earnings  per  acre  were  $7.68  in 
19'^!,  $h.3^   in  I9IK),  $1^.50  in  1959,  and  $3-71  in  1938.  The  items  considered  in 
calculating  the  net  eajmings  included:   inventory  changes;  cash  receipts;  cash 
expenses;  the  value  of  farm  products  used  in  the  household;  and  unpaid  family 
labor.  Each  of  these  five  items  was  larger  in  I9U1  than  in  I9U0  (Table  l). 

Larger  incomes  from  livestock  and 
livestock  products  were,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  responsible  for  larger  cash  receipts 
in  19^1  than  in  I9J+0.  Although  cash  expend- 
itures were  higher,  especially  for  feed  and 
machinery,  the  total  increase  in  income  was 
greater  than  the  total  increase  in  expend- 
itures; therefore  the  cash  balance  showed 
an  Increase  for  19^1. 

The  accounting  farms  in  this  re- 
port were  larger  than  average  of  all  the 
farms  in  the  area,  the  crop  yields  were 
above  average,  and  the  farm  operators  were 
more  skillful  than  the  average  in  the  organ- 
ization and  operation  of  their  farms.  There- 
fore, the  figures  contained  in  this  report 
represent  conditions  which  are  better  than 
average  for  the  area. 

The  averages  presented  in  this 
report  provide  a  good  local  yardstick  of 
efficiency.  Any  farmer  keeping  farm  records 
can  apply  this  yardstick  to  his  business 
operations  in  order  to  locate  the  strong  and 
weak  places  in  the  management  of  his  farm.  The  data  in  Tables  1  to  7  and  Figure  1 
are  particularly  well  adapted  for  such  a  comparison  because  they  contain  both  meas- 
ures of  earnings  and  measures  of  those  management  factors  which  are  responsible  for 
major  variations  in  farm  earnings. 


WW"' 


Farming-Type  Area  7 
Mixed  Fsirming 


1/  W.  N.  Thompson  supervised  the  closing  of  the  farm  accounts  and  the  preparation 
of  the  tables  used  in  this  report.  The  farm  account  project  was  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  the  farm  bureaus  in  the  following  counties  and  was  supervised 
by  the  indicated  farm  advisers: 


D.  0.  Lee,  Jefferson  County 
T.  E.  Myers,  Clark  Covinty 
F,  J.  Blackburn,  Marion  County 
J.  A.  Embser,  Franklin-Hamilton 
Counties 


R.  E.  Apple,  Jasper  County 
Halsey  L.  Miles,  Crawford  County 
E.  J.  Barnes,  Richland  County 
R.  K.  Wise,  Clay  County 
L.  B.  Broom,  Williamson  Coimty 
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TABLE  l.-'INVEOTORY  CHANGES,  CASE  INCOME,  AND  CASH  EXPENSES 
Accounting  Farme  in  Farming-Type  Area  7>  1953-19'*-! 


Number  of  farms 
Acre 8  per  farm 

Inventory  Changes 
Farm  improvements 
Livestock-  -  -  - 
Feed  and  grain 
Machinery  and  equipment 
Automobile  (farm  share) 
Total - 


Cash  Receipts 

Farm  improvements 
Horses  ------- 

Productive  livestock 


Cattle  -  - 
Dairy  sales 
Hogs  -  -  - 
Sheep-  -  - 
Poultry-  - 
Egg  sales- 

Total  productive  livestock  -  -  - 

Feed  and  grain 

Machinery  and  equipment 

Automobile  (farm  share) 

Labor  off  fann 

Miscellaneous 

AAA  payments 
Total-  -  - 


Cash  Expenses 

Farm  iu^irovements 

Horses  ----------- 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle 

Hogs  - 
Sheep - 
Poultry 

Total  productive  livestock  - 

feeA.   and  grain 

Machinery  and  equipment 

Automobile  (farm  share) 

Hired  labor 

Miscellaneous 

Crop  expense 

Livestock  expense 

Taxes 

Total 


Summary 

Cash  balance 

Farm  products  used  in  household 

Total  Inventory  change 

Receipts  less  expenses 

Total  unpaid  labor 

Net  earnings  per  farm' 

Net  earnings  per  acre 


$  ^--^l 
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Inventory  changes.  The  year  19'<-1  was  the  ninth  consecutive  year  of  in- 
creasing inventories.  The  increases  for  the  past  four  years  ranged  from  $865  in 
19^11  to  $229  in  1938  (Tahle  1).  The  largest  increases  in  1914-1  were  for  livestock 
and  feed  and  grain.  The  average  amounts  of  grain  on  hand  in  Area  6  at  the  two 
inventory  periods  were: 


Crop 

Com 
Oats 
Wheat 
Soybeans 


Beginning 

of  year 

(bushels) 

935 

191 

73 

33 


End 

of  year 

(bushels) 

1  029 

270 

103 

50 


Summary  of  cash  receipts  and  cash  expenses.  Cash  receipts  exceeded 
cash  expenses  in  19^1  by  $1  kl6,   a  larger  margin  than  for  any  other  year  during 
the  past  four  years.  The  cash  balance,  the  difference  between  cash  receipts  and 
expenses,  is  the  amount  of  money  which  is  available  for  family  living  expenses, 
interest,  debt  payments,  and  savings. 

Altho-ugh  there  was  no  appreciable  change  in  the  amount  of  family  labor 
available,  the  total  valuation  of  unpaid  labor  was  higher  for  19^1  than  for  any 
other  year  in  the  past  four.  This  increase  resulted  from  the  fact  tliat  the 
physical  labor  of  the  operator  and  other  members  of  the  family  was  valued  at  $45 
per  month  in  19^1  and  at  $kO   per  month  in  each   of  the  three  previous  years. 

The  net  earnings  per  farm  averaged  $1  895  in  19^1  compared  with  $1  077 
in  19^+0.  The  figure  representing  net  earnings  per  farm  is  the  sum  remaining  as 
compensation  for  the  use  of  the  capital  invested  in  the  business  and  for  the 
managerial  ability  of  the  operator.  It  is  calculated  by  adding  to  the  cash  bal- 
ance the  value  of  farm  products  used  in  the  household  and  the  inventory  increases 
and  by  subtracting  from  the  resulting  total  the  value  of  unpaid  labor.  Therefore 
this  figure  indicates  the  earning  power  of  the  business  and  determines  the  real 
value  of  the  farm  and  its  equipment. 

Variation  in  farm  earnings.  A  wide  variation  was  found  in  earnings  on 
the  farms  in  Area  7.  For  example,  16  farms  earned  less  than  five  percent  on  their 
investment,  with  an  average  rate  earned  of  1.7  percent;  but  21  fanoB   earned  20 
percent  or  more,  with  an  average  rate  earned  of  214-.1  percent.  After  deducting  all 
farm  expenses  and  a  charge  of  5  percent  for  the  use  of  the  capital  invested  in  the 
business,  the  former  group  of  operators  had  $^5  for  labor  and  management  earnings 
contrasted  with  $3  03I  for  the  latter  group.  The  variation  in  earnings  and  in 
size  of  farm  for  all  the  records  in  the  area  was  as  follows: 


Rate 

Number 

Average 

Acres 

Capital 

Gross 

Net 

Labor  and 

earned  on 

of 

rate 

per 

invested 

earnings 

earnings 

management 

investment 

farms 

earned 

farm 

per  farm 

per  farm 

per  farm 

earnings 

(percent) 

(percent) 

Less  than  5.0 

16 

1.7 

l&k 

$10  976 

$2  517 

$  188 

$  k^ 

5.0  to  9.9 

23 

7.5 

2'^k 

11+  392 

3  337 

1  056 

795 

10.0  to  IU.9 

3h 

12.1 

258 

13  377 

5  U98 

1  615 

1  385 

15.0  to  19.9 

27 

17.1 

273 

17  hh2 

3  1^25 

2  980 

2  616 

20.0  or  more 

21 

2I1.I 

235 

15  200 

5  051 

3  177 

3  031 

so 
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TABLE  2.— FACTORS  HELPING  TO  AKALYZE  THE  FARJI  BUSINESS 
Accounting  Farms  In  Farming-Type  Area  7,  19^1 


Item 


Standards 
for 


Avereige  of 


your  farm  |  all  fams 


Rate  earned  on  Investment- 


Number  of  farms- 
Acres  in  fana-  - 
Acres  tillable  - 
Acres  in  crops  - 


i 


i^M 


214-7 
202 
15^^ 


Gross  earnings  per  acre- 
Gross  expenses  per  acre- 
Net  earnings  per  eu;re-  - 


a/ 


13  M 

121 
21+7 
202 

15.75 
8.07 
7.65 


Investments 


Value  of  land  per  acre  -  -  -  -  - 
Value  of  improved  land  per  acre- 
Value  of  improvements  per  acre  - 
Total  investment  per  acre-  -  -  - 


$ 


50   ,  $ 
a/ 


-e/ 


57 


50 
52 

9 

57 


Land  Use 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable- 
Percent  of  tillable  land  in: 
Com  ------------ 

Oats --.--. 

Wheat 

Soybeans  ---------- 

Other  crops-  -------- 

Legume  hay  and  pasture  -  -  - 
Nonlegume  hay  and  pasture^  - 


a/ 


81.9 

19A 

5.8 

9.7 

U.l 

11.1 

23.7 

26.2 


Crop  Yields 
Com  -  -  - 
Oats  -  -  - 
Wheat-  -  - 
Soybeans  ■ 


b/! 


11.1 


58.9 
52.2 

20.5 
11.1 


Livestock  Factors 

Value  of  feed  fed  to  prod.  1.  s.  - 
Feed  fed  per  acre  to  prod.  1.  s.  - 
Returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed 
Poultry  returns  per  hen-  -  -  -  -  - 

Number  of  litters  farroved  -  -  -  - 

Number  of  pigs  weaned  per  litter  - 
Returns  per  litter  farrowed-  -  -  - 

Average  number  of  cows  milked-  -  - 
Dairy  returns  per  cow  milked  -  -  - 


$1  5U7 


c/ 


3.56 
9.8 

6.S 
150 

^•^  / 

£/ 


$1  5'*7 

6.27 

192 
3.36 
9.8 
6.8 

150 

5.3 

88 


$ 


1 


Expense  Factors 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre 
Labor  cost  per  crop  acre  ------- 

Total  months  of  labor-  --  

Number  of  work  horses-  -------- 

Improvement  cost  per  acre-  ------ 

Land  tax  per  acre-  ---------- 


^/ 


$: 


V 


$ 


$ 


U.69 
6.60 

19.5 
2.8 

.79 

■56 


Source  of  Standards: 

a/  Table  3>  value  of  improved  land, 
b/  Fig.  1,  value  of  improved  land. 
c/  Table  1+,  source  of  income. 


d/  Table  6,   size  of  farm  and  value 

or  feed  fed. 
e/  Table  5,  size  of  fana. 
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CHAET  FOP  STUDYING  THE  EFFICIEITOY  OF  VARIOUS  P.\RTS  OF  YOUR  BUSINESS 

Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  1 ,   19^1 

The  numfcers  above  the  lines  across  the  middle  of  the  page  are  the  averages  for  the 
farms  similar  in  organization  to  your  farm.  By  drawing  a  line  across  each  column 
at  the  place  which  measures  the  efficiency  of  your  farm  in  that  factor,  you  can 
compare  your  efficiency  with  that  of  other  farmers  in  your  locality. 


O 

u 

ft 


ra 

0)    (D 


•H 

CO 

U 

o 

< 


•H 

i 

0) 

to 
o 


H 


Factors  that  affect  the  gross  earnings 


O    rH 


+5  ^ 

C  -H 

o  -d 

P<  ^  H 


CQ 

ft 
J3 


Crop  yie 


7i 


o 
o 


pi 


(d 
o 


.ds 


ts 
^ 


u 
o 
cd 

^^    W 

d)    • 

ft  rH 
tH    O 

o  o 


o 
o 

I '-' 

O 

^^ 

CO    0) 

-t->    OJ 
<U    0) 


+3 

?:^ 

O    (U 
Pm    ft 


^  -d 

ft  > 

O 
CQ     U 

+^ 

^    OJ   I 

+J 
tO-P 
O  -H 
W  rH 


CD     (U 


O 

>*  o 

u 

•H     U 

p  ft 


<D 
3} 
C 
<U 
ft 

X    flJ 

<u   ^ 

o 

01     0} 

CQ 

O      fH 

U    0) 
C5   ft 


Factors  that 
affect  expenses 


1 


o 


o 

ffj 

ft 
o 
u 


s  ^ 

CO   (u 
ft  • 

ca  4-) 


W   o 


CQ 

o 

o 

O 


-P 
CQ 
O 

o 

-p 


u 

Q) 
ft 


28.  If 


'+97 


25.'+ 


Ifi+T 


22. If 


19.k 


597 


5^+7 


4.86!  200 


h.%\  190 


if.26i  180  i 


3.961  170  I 


16. If 


297 


3.661  160 


13. i+ 


214-7 


3.36 


150 


10. If 


197 


3.06  lifO 


7.U 


IVL 


2.76  130 


If. if 


97 


2.lf6 


120 


l.lf 


»f7 


2.16 


110 


^ 


_50 


$3     I    3^ 


$2 


$20 


1.86 


100 


$.30 


$10  '  $10 


il 


li_50 


$1 


*Each  space  between  lines  represents 
column. 


the  values  indicated  at  bottom  of  each 


$.20  , 
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TABLE  3. --USE  OF  TILLABLE  LAND  AND  OTHER  FACTORS 
RELATED  TO  TI£E  VALUE  OF  IMPROVED  LAND 
Accounting  Farma  In  Farming-Type  Area  7,  19'+! 


Item 


^15 

to 

$22 


Value  of  Improved  lane 


to 
ii2 


$55 

to 

P^2 


to 
$30 


Average  value  of  Improved  land- 


Number  of  farms 
Acres  per  farm- 


Percent  of  land  area  tillable 
Percent  of  tillable  land  in: 

Com-  - _-- 

Oats-  --- -- 

Wheat  ----------- 

Soybeans-  --------- 

Other  crops  -------- 

Legume  hay  and  pasture-  -  - 
Nonlegume  hay  and  pasture  - 

Gross  earnings  per  acre  -  -  - 
Gross  expenses  per  acre  -  -  - 
Net  earnings  per  acre  -  -  -  - 


Land  tax  per  acre 


$20 

27 
275 

85.1 

17.8 

7.5 
7.8 

k.e 

11.5 
1U.7 
56.1 

$11.98 

6.57 

$  5.'+! 

$  .k9 


$27 

1^2 
261 

81.5 

16.0 
5.6 

7.5 
2.U 

12.7 
27.6 
28.2 

$15.57 

$  6.12 
$  .k& 


$57 

29 
217 

84.1 

20.6 
5.9 
11.5 
5.«* 
11. U 
2k.6 
20.8 

$l8.i+l 

9.57 
$  9.04 

$  .6k 


$55 

25 
229 

78.5 

27.1 

6.5 

12.9 

5.0 
6.9 

21.1 
20.7 

$22.56 

9.92 

$12.46 

$  .75 


60nr 


V 

u 
o 

a 

u 

Pi 


0) 
OD 


Wko 


I.I  I  1 — II   '   I  'm.  y 

^50       $60 


Per  Acre  Value  of  Ingsroved  Land 

Pig.  1. --Average  yields  of  com,  oats,  and  wheat  vlth 
varying  values  of  improved  land. 
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Explanatlon  of  Tables 

Variable  standards  are  used  in  the  analysis  of  the  farm  business  (Table 
2).  They  make  allowances  for  the  following  facts:   (l)  that  the  quality  of  land 
affects  the  cropping  system  and  the  crop  yields;  (2)  that  the  kind  of  livestock 
influences  the  amount  of  feed  fed  and  the  returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed; 
(5)  that  the  size  and  intensity  of  the  farm  business  affects  practically  all  the 
cost  items;  and  (k)   that  price  relationships  and  qu.antities  of  the  products  pro- 
duced affect  the  relative  profitableness  of  various  types  of  farming  for  any 
particular  yeeir. 

The  "standards  for  your  farm"  (Table  2)  are  taken  from  Tables  5  "to  6 
and  from  Figure  1  as  follows: 

Table  5  ~  Value  of  improved  land. 

Gross  earnings,  gross  expenses ,  and   net  earnings  per  acre. 

Value  of  improved  land  per  acre. 

All  items  in  the  land-use  section. 

Land  tax  per  acre. 
Figure  1  -  Value  of  improved  land. 

Yields  for  com,  oats,  and  wheat. 
Table  h     -   Source  of  income. 

Feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive  livestock. 

Returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed. 

Dairy  returns  per  cow. 
Table  5  -  Size  of  farm. 

Value  of  improvements  per  acre. 

Total  months  of  labor. 

Number  of  work  horses. 

Improvement  cost  per  acre. 
Table  6  -  Size  of  farm  and  amount  of  feed  fed  per  acre. 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre. 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre. 

The  terms  used  in  the  tables  are  the  same  as  the  terms  used  in  the 
Illinois  farm  account  book.  For  example,  "improved  land"  is  classified  on  Page  1 
of  the  farm  account  book.  It  means  tillable  land  and  leind  occupied  by  farmstead, 
roads,  and  orchards.  Likewise,  "crop  acres"  are  listed  on  Page  l8.  Line  56,  of 
the  farm  account  book.  They  include  all  the  tillable  land  on  which  work  has  been 
done  in  preparing  a  seedbed  or  in  cultivating  or  harvesting  a  crop. 

Land  use  and  crop  yields.  The  percent  of  tillable  land  in  grain  crops 
increased  as  the  value  per  acre  for  improved  land  increased  from  an  average  of 
$20  to  $55  (Table  5).  Likewise,  the  net  earnings  per  acre  and  the  land  tax  per 
acre  increased  as  the  value  of  improved  land  increased.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
percent  of  tillable  land  in  legume  and  nonlegume  hay  and  pasture  decreased  as  the 
value  of  the  land  Increased. 

Yields  per  acre  for  com,  oats,  and  wheat  increased  as  the  land  value 
increased  (Fig.  1).  By  using  Table  3  and  Figure  1,  the  account  keeper  may  find 
out  whether  his  acreage  in  various  crops,  crop  yields,  and  net  earnings  per  acre 
were  high  or  low  for  19^1  in  comparison  with  the  avereige  of  other  farms  in  his 
area  having  about  the  same  value  of  improved  land. 
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TABLE  U.- -SOURCE  OF  INCOI>IE  RELATED  TO  FAH4  EAHIJINGS  AND  OTHER  FACTORS 
Accounting  Farms  In  Farming -Type  Area  7,  19^1 


Source  of  Income 


Item 


Grain 


General  farms 


Hogs 


T  c 

60^- 


L.S. 
60^^ 


Number  of  farme 


Percent  of  Income  from  prod,  1»8. 
Percent  of  Income  from  crops-  -  - 

Investment 8 


Total  per  farm-  -  -  - 
Total  per  acre-  -  -  - 
Land  per  acre  -  -  -  - 
Improvements  per  acre 
Machinery  per  acre-  - 


Earnings 

Per  farm 

Gross  earnings-  ------. 

Gross  expenses-  ------- 

Net  earnings-  -------- 

Per  acre 

Gross  earnings-  ------- 

Gross  expenses-  ------- 

Net  earnings-  -------- 

Rate  earned  on  Investment  -  -  - 

Labor  and  management  earnings  - 

Size  and  Intensity 

Acres  per  farm-  -------- 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable  - 
Percent  tillable  land  in  grain- 
Percent  in  hay  and  pastiore-  -  - 
Feed  fed  per  acre  to  prod.  l.s. 
Months  of  labor  per  100  crop  A. 
Total  months  of  labor  -  -  -  -  - 

Crop  Yields  per  Acre 

Com,  bu,  ----------- 

Wheat,  bu. ----------- 

Livestock  Returns 

Per  $100  feed  fed  ------- 

Hog  returns  per  litter-  -  -  -  - 

Dairy  returns  per  cow  -  -  -  -  - 

Expense  Factors 

Labor  cost  per  crop  eu;re-  -  -  - 

Horse  and  machinery  cost 

per  crop  acre  -------- 

Improvement  cost  per  acre  -  -  - 
Land  tax  per  acre  ------- 


19 

33.9 
51.9 


$15  260 
50 

30 

6 

■     5.^7 


$  k  29I+ 

2  0^1 

$  2  2U5 

$   IU.I6 
6.76 

TTuo 

l'+.7^ 

1 985 


$ 


503 

8U.0 
»^9.5 
1+2.7 
3.17 
10.2 
19.6 


38.1 
19.7 


176 

122 

71 


$     ii.66 

3.52 
.60 
.60 


27 

89.8 


$16  661 

70 

36 

11 

7.32 


$  ^  730 

2  206 

$  2  52U 

$   19.91 

$  10.62 

15.1^ 

$2  189 


238 
78.9 
U6.5 
1+7.6 
$  10.32 
15.6 
19.0 


1+5.9 
20.8 


183 

151 

67 


$    7.25 

5.6U 
.81+ 


25 

5I+.2 
28.0 


$9  876 

1+3 

21+ 

6 

5.00 


$2  958 

1  615 

$1  3I+5 

$12.92 

7.05 

$  5.87 

13.6^ 

$1  330 


229 

83.6 
1+0.1+ 
1+9.5 
$  3.55 
li+.l 
17.6 


30.0 
20.5 


$    225 

150 

79 


$  6.19 

3.87 
.67 
-.20. 


50 

79.1 
8.0 


$11+  1+58 
60 

30 

11 

5.90 


$  3 

2 

$  1 


787 
086 


701 


$   15.81 

8.71 

$    7.10 

11.8^ 

$  1  1+07 


2I+0 
81.8 
37.1 
5I+.7 
6.88 
17.1 
20.8 


39.3 
21.1 


$       191+ 

150 

98 


$    7.65 

5.31 
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Source  of  Income.  The  grouping  of  accounting  farms  according  to  source 
of  income  for  19^1  gives  each  farmer  an  opportunity  to  compare  his  farm  vith  the 
average  of  other  farms  having  similar  sovirces  of  income.  It  also  gives  him  an 
opportunity  to  study  investments,  land  use,  crop  yields,  labor  requirements,  horse 
and  machinery  requirements,  and  other  factors  that  are  associated  with  various 
types  of  farming. 

Each  farmer,  however,  should  use  caution  in  interpreting  the  data  in 
Table  k.     For  exanrple,  the  fact  that  hog  farms  showed  the  largest  rate  earned  on 
the  investment  for  19^1  and  that  general  farms  with  the  least  livestock  showed 
the  smallest  does  not  mean  that  such  a  relationship  will  prevail  over  a  long 
period  of  years.  The  relative  profitableness  of  these  enterprises  in  19^1  was 
due  in  part  to  conditions  affecting  price  and  production. 

In  comparing  the  returns  on  the  various  groups  of  farms  per  $100  worth 
of  feed  fed,  the  farmer  should  consider  the  fact  that  there  is  a  wide  variation 
in  the  necessary  returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  to  pay  for  feed  (including 
pasture),  labor,  equipment,  buildings,  and  other  costs.  According  to  5-year  aver- 
ages of  complete  cost  studies  ( 1935-1957 )»  the  necessary  returns  were:  poultry, 
$195;  dairy  cattle,  $157;  hogs,  $127;  and  feeder  cattle,  $117. 

Furthermore,  in  a  comparison  of  crop  yields  for  the  various  types  of 
farming,  the  following  items  should  be  noted:   (l)  value  of  land  per  acre; 
(2)  percent  of  land  area  tillable;  (5)  percent  of  land  in  grain;  (k)   feed  fed  per 
acre  to  productive  livestock;  and  (5)  land  tax  per  acre. 

Differences  in  expenses  are  significant  for  the  three  groups  of  farms. 
Labor  input  per  100  crop  acres  was  highest  on  the  general  farms  with  the  most 
livestock,  where  17.1  months  of  labor  were  used,  and  lowest  on  the  grain  farms 
where  10.2  months  of  labor  were  used. 

The  labor  cost  per  crop  acre  ranged  from  $U.66  on  the  grain  farms  to 
$7.65  on  the  general  farms  with  the  most  livestock;  the  horse  and  machinery  cost 
per  crop  acre  for  these  two  groups  was  $5*52  and  $5.51>  respectively.  The 
improvement  cost  per  acre  averaged  $.60  on  the  grain  farms  and  $.92  on  the  general 
farms  with  the  most  livestock. 

Size  of  farm.  When  the  farm  records  in  Farming-Type  Area  7  are  sorted 
according  to  the  total  acres  in  the  farm,  they  indicate  that  the  larger  farms 
had  a  greater  total  investment  than  did  the  smaller  ones.  The  operators  on  the 
larger  fanns  took  in  more  money  during  the  year  than  did  those  on  the  smaller 
ones;  and,  after  deductions  were  made  for  farm  business  expenditures  and  interest 
on  the  investment,  the  55  largest  farms  had  labor  and  management  earnings  which 
averaged  $2  51I1  contrasted  with  $881)-  for  the  k6   smallest  farms.  The  smaller  farms 
had  higher  investments  per  acre  for  improvements,  machinery,  and  total  investment, 
indicating  a  higher  capital  input.  The  average  rate  earned  on  Investment  was 
highest  for  the  farms  ranging  in  size  from  I8I  to  3OO  acres  (Table  5). 
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TABLE  5. "SIZE  OF  FARM  RELATED  TO  FARM  EARNINGS  AITO  OTHER  FACTORS 
Acco\uiting  Farma  In  Farming -Type  Area  1 ,   19'*-1 


Total  acres  in  fai^ 


Item 


l6l  to  300   301  or  more 


Number  of  farms  ---------- 

Acres  per  farm-  ---------- 

Investment a 

Total  per  farm-  --------- 

Total  per  acre-  --------- 

Lemd  per  acre  ---------- 

Improvements  per  acre  ------ 

Machinery  per  acre-  ------- 

Eamlnf;a 

Per  farm 

Gross  earnings-  -------- 

Gross  expenses-  -------- 

Net  earnings-  --------- 

Per  acre 

Grose  earnings-  -------- 

Groaa  expenses-  -------- 

Net  earnings-  --------- 

Rate  earned  on  investment  -  -  -  - 

Labor  and  management  earnings  -  - 

Size  and  Intensity 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable  -  - 
Percent  tillable  land  in  grain-  - 
Percent  in  hay  and  pasture-  -  -  - 

Feed  fed  per  acre  to  prod.  l.s.  - 
Percent  of  income  from  prod.  l.s. 
Percent  of  income  from  crops-  -  - 
Months  of  labor  per  100  crop  A.  - 
Total  months  of  labor  ------ 

Nxnnber  of  work  horses  ------ 

Crop  Yields  per  Acre 

Corn,  bu. ------------ 

Wheat,  bu.-  ----------- 

Livestock  Returns 

Per  $100  feed  fed  -------- 

Hog  returns  per  litter-  ----- 

Dairy  returns  per  cow  ------ 

Expense  Factors 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre-  -  -  -  - 
Horse  and  machinery  cost  per 
crop  acre  ----------- 

Improvement  cost  per  acre  -  -  -  - 
Land  tax  per  acre  -------- 


53 


$22  712 

52 

28 

8 

5.31 


$  5  788 

2  85U 

$  2  93^ 

$  13.35 
6.58 

$  6.77 

12.9^ 
$  2  31^ 


79.8 
38.5 
55.0 
5.36 
69.6 
19.^ 
11.9 
25. Jv 
3.2 


38.0 
20.6 


131^ 

159 
92 


$  5.1+1 

U.lU 
.70 
^ 
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The  method  used  to  increase  the  volume  of  business  depended  upon  the 
individual  farm.  Some  farm  operators  apparently  increased  the  volume  of  their 
business  by  improving  the  quality  and  increasing  the  amount  of  livestock;  others, 
by  growing  more  intensive  crops,  by  increasing  crop  yields,  or  by  developing 
special  markets j  still  others,  by  increasing  the  acreage  operated  or  by  applying 
combinations  of  the  above  methods. 

Labor  and  horse  and  machinery  expenses.  Labor  and  horse  and  machinery 
expenses  per  crop  acre  increase  as  the  amount  of  livestock  per  acre  increases  but 
decrease  as  the  size  of  farm  increases.  Therefore,  the  efficiency  of  a  farm  in 
the  use  of  labor  and  machinery  should  be  determined  by  conrparing  the  expenses  on 
the  individual  farm  with  those  of  farms  of  the  same  size  having  similatr  amounts 
of  livestock  per  axjre.  The  average  labor  cost  per  crop  acre  and  the  average  horse 
and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre  are  shown  for  farms  grouped  according  to  acres 
per  farm  and  value  of  feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive  livestock  (Table  6). 

TABLE  6. --LABOR  COST  PER  CROP  ACRE  AND  HORSE  AND  MACKEriERY  COST  PER 
CROP  ACRE  FOR  VARIATIONS  IN  SIZE  OF  FARM  AMD  AI40UNT  OF 
FEED  FED  PER  ACRE  TO  PRODUCTIVE  LIVESTOCK 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  7 ,   19^1 


Feed  fed  per  acre 

Feed  fed  per  acre 

Acres 

Less 

$l+.00   j   $7.00 

Less      $l+.00     $7.00 

per 

than 

to    j    or 

j    than       to        or 

farm 

$l^.00 

$6.99   !    more 

\        $U.OO     i>6.99      more 

(labor  cost  per  crop  acre) 

i       (horse  and  machinery 

j       cost  per  crop  acre) 

Less  than  l8l 

$9.20     $9.80 

$10.60 

i   $5.70 

$6.50     $7.50 

l8l  to  500 

5.70     6.90 

7.50 

1    3.70 

1^.70      5.00 

501  or  more 

it. 40     5.80 

7.20 

!    3.00 

k.30             ii.90 

Producing  for  War  Needs 

In  any  given  period  gross  receipts  for  hogs,  cattle,  dairy  sales,  eggs, 
and  grains  are  relative  measures  of  production  (Table  7).  Therefore  the  account 
keeper  should  use  these  standards  to  compare  his  own  production  with  that  of  other 
account  keepers.  He  should  then  adopt  on  his  farm  the  kind  of  farm  plan  and  the 
management  practices  that  will  make  the  best  possible  use  of  land,  buildings, 
livestock,  labor,  machinery,  and  other  resources  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 
Thus  he  will  have  more  products  to  put  on  the  nation's  markets  and  so  will  be 
making  the  greatest  possible  contribution  to  the  war  effort. 
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TABLE  7.--INVEST:-IENTS,  RECEIPTS,  EXPENSES,  AIH)  EAKmiGS 
Accounting  Farme  in  Farminft-Type  Area  7,  1953-19^1 


Item 


Average  of  all  far~i3  in  area 


Number  of  farmB  -  -  - 
Capital  InveBtmenta 
Land-  ------- 

Fanr.  iiiqjrovements  - 
Eorpee-   ------ 

Productive  livestock 


Cattle- 
Hogs-  - 
Sheep  - 
Poultry 
Total  productive  livestock-  - 
Feed  and  grain-  ------- 

Machinery  and  equipment 

Automobile  (farm  share) 

Total  -------- 


'Recelpi-.e  and  Met  T.irr?e.3eB 

Horses-   ------------- 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle-  -  - 

Dairy  sales 
Hogs-  -  -  - 

Sheep  -  -  - 

Poultry  -  - 

Egg  sales  - 

Total  productive  livestock-  -  -  - 

Farm  products  used  in  household  - 
Feed  and  grain-  --------- 

Labor  off  farm-  --------- 

Miscellaneous  ---------- 

AAA  payments-  ---------- 

Total  ---_--._ 


Expenses  eiiid  Net  Decreases 
Farm  improvements  -  -  - 
Horses-  -------- 

Productive  livestock-  - 
Feed  and  grain-  -  -  -  - 

Machinery  and  equipment 
Automobile  (feirm  share) 
Hired  labor  ------ 

Miscellaneous  -  -  -  -  - 

Crop  expense-  ----- 

Livestock  expense  -  -  - 
Taxes  --------- 

Total  -  -  


Receipts  less  expenses 

Family  labor-  ---------- 

Returns  for  labor,  capital,  mgt 
Operator's  labor-  -------- 

Net  earnings  per  farm 
Rate  Earned  on  Investment 

Interest  on  investment 
Labor  and  Management  Earnings 


Nonfarm  income- 
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Annual  Farm  Business  Report 
ON  EIGETY  FAEMS  IN  FARMING- TYPE  AKEIA  8,  19t4-l 
By  P.  E.  Johnston,  J.  B.  Cunningliam,  and  R.  J.  Muttli/ 


Farm  earnings  of  accounting  farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  8  vere  much 
higher  in  19'<-1  than  in  19^0.  The  average  net  earnings  per  acre  were  $10.65  in 
I9U1,  $6.15  in  19i<-0,  $6.14  in  1939,  and  $lf.55  in  1958.  The  items  considered  in 
calculating  the  net  earnings  included:  inventory  changes;  cash  receipts;  cash 
expenses;  the  value  of  farm  products  used  in  the  household;  and  unpaid  family 
labor.  Each  of  these  five  items  was  larger  in  19^1  than  in  19li-0  (Table  1). 

Larger  incomes  from  livestock  and 
livestock  products  were,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  responsible  for  lai'ger  cash  receipts 
in  19U1  tlian  in  19^0.  Although  cash  expendi- 
tures were  higher,  the  total  increase  in  income 
was  greatei"  than  the  total  increase  in  expendi- 
tures; therefore  the  cash  balance  showed  an 
increase  for  19^1. 


The  accounting  farms  in  this  report 
were  larger  than  the  average  of  all  the  farms 
in  the  area,  the  crop  yields  were  above  aver- 
age, and  the  farm  operators  were  more  skillful 
than  average  in  the  organisation  and  operation 
of  their  farms.  Therefoi-e,  the  figures  con- 
tained in  this  report  represent  conditions 
which  are  better  than  average  for  the  area. 

The  averages  presented  in  this  report 
provide  a  good  local  yardstick  of  efficiency. 
Any  fanner  keeping  farm  records  can  apply  this 
yardstick  to  his  business  operations  in  order 
to  locate  the  strong  and  weak  places  in  the 
management  of  his  farm.  The  data  in  Tables  1  to  7  and  Figure  1  are  particularly 
well  adapted  for  such  a  comparison  because  they  contain  both  measures  of  earnings 
and  measures  of  those  management  factors  which  are  responsible  for  major  varia- 
tions in  farm  earnings. 


m 


Fanaing-Type  Area  8 
Grain  and  Live stock 


1/  W.  N.  Thompson  supervised  the  closing  of  the  farm  accounts  and  the  preparation 
of  the  tables  used  in  this  report.  The  farm  account  project  was  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  the  farm  bureaus  in  the  following  counties  and  was  supervised 
by  the  indicated  farm  advisers: 


W.  D.  Murphy,  Edwards  County 
R.  H.  Roll,  Gallatin  County 
E.  C.  Wheeler,  Lawrence  County 


Th\urman  Wriglit,  Wliite  County 
H.  H.  Lett,  Wabash  County 
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TABLE  l.--II,TEim3RY  CFAliCES,  CASE  INCOME,  AND  CASH  EXPENSES 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming -T^'pe  Area  8,  195B-19UI 


Item 


Your 
farm 


Averax^e  of  all  farma  in  area 


Tgltl 


19'^0   I  1939 


J22^ 


Number  of  farms - 
Acres  per  farm  - 


Inventory  Clianfles 

Farm  Improvements-  -  -  • 
Livestock-  ------- 

Feed  and  grain  -  -  -  -  - 

Machinery  and  equipment - 

Automobile  (farm  share )- 

Total 


80 
221 


69 
476 

UK) 

60 


227 


$1  2UI 


63 
218 


$  hi 

156 

-h3 

k2 

$  18$ 


69 
20U 


$   26 
129 

-97 

eh 

-2 

$  iko 


Cash  Recejpto 

Farm  Improvements-  -------- 

Horses  --------------; 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle  -  -  -1 

Dairy  sales- 1 
Hogs  -  -  -  -I 
Sheep-  -  -  -' 
Poultry-  -  -[ 
Eg.3  sales 

Total  productive  livestock  -  - 


$ 


l( 


Feed  a:id  grain  ------- 

Machinery  and  equipment-  -  - 
Automobile  (farm  share)-  -  - 
Labor  off  farm  ------- 

Miscellaneous-  ------- 

AAA  payments  -------- 

Total-  -  

Cash  Expenses 

Farm  improvements-  -  -  -  -  - 

Horses  ----------- 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle 


:)i 


8 

33 

776 

2l^t^ 

1  161+ 

3'/ 

92 

232  I 

(2  646)1 

1  195  ; 

i-^s  ^ 

76; 
29  I 

_L8U  ! 

$U  330  I 


$    8 

39 
6h6 
161 

686 
61 

Ih 

206 

(1  bkO) 

1  062 

166 

21 

51 
11+ 

^3  320 


Total  productive  livestoc k 
Feed  and  grain  -  -  -  -  - 

Machinery  ajid  equipment- 
Automobllfc  (farm  share )- 
Hired  labor-  ------ 

Miscellaneous-  -  -  -  -  - 

Crop  exponsj  

Livestock  expense-  -  -  - 

Taxes 

Total-  -  


Hogs  -  -  -  -I 
Sheep-  -  -  -i 
Poultry-  -  -' 


$ 


(■ 


I 


Cash  balance  -----.__.._ 

Fann  products  used  in  household-  - 
Total  Inventory  change  ------ 

Receipts  lean  expenses  ------ 

Total  unpaid  labor  ------- 

Net  eamiiigs  per  feunn-  ------ 

_  Ket  earnings  per  acre-  -  -  -  - 


:);  ( 


272 1 

18  i 

386  I 

7'    i 

29  I 
503); 

702  I 
239  i 

257  I 

17  1 
139  I 

25  1 
20^ 


$ 


i I  ^2  31+U  i   $; 


205 

17 

273 

10 

23 
355) 
371 
625 
12I+ 
137 

22 
116 

18 

2I+0 


50 

553 

11+9 

681 

65 

83 

195 

(1  731) 

1  111 

132 

31^ 

31 

15 

._^ 


$ 


16U 

2'' 

530 

63 

19 

26 

hh->) 

26k 

k66 

119 

172 

20 

96 

22 

181 


$       11+ 

59 

572 

199 

-78 

51+ 
82 

166 

(1  871) 

826 

113 

21 

32 

o 


$3  ooS 


$z 

Li_. 


$1  1+92  $1  230 

267  211 

1  2UI  1+77 

$3  000  $1  966 

6U6  1  r'h 

$2  35I+  $1  39^ 

$10.65  $  6.15 


$1  97I+ 


$     177 

23 

283 

61 

5 

21+ 

(     576) 

252 

1+96 

100 

210 

20 

lO'' 

23 

_1I1 
|1  960 


$1  1+70 
23^ 
18' 


$1W 

-.558 
$1  33S 

$  6.1I+ 


$1  0I+8 
252 
ll+O 

$i  1+1+0 
$    923 
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Inventory  changes.  The  year  19^1  vae  the  sixth  consecutive  year  of  in- 
creasing inventories.  The  increases  for  the  past  four  years  ranged  from  $1  2i-i-l 
in  I9U1  to  $llj-0  in  I958  (Tahle  l).  The  largest  increases  in  1914-1  were  for  live- 
stock and  feed  and  grain.  The  average  amounts  of  grain  on  hand  in  Ai'ea  3  at  the 
two  inventory  periods  were: 


Crop 

Com 
Oats 
Wheat 
Soybeans 


Beginning 
of  year 
("bushels) 
1  067 
209 
15^ 
1+6 


End 
of  year 
("bushels) 
1  k^k 
517 
171 
81 


Summary  of  cash  receipts  and  cash  expenses.  Cash  receipts  exceeded 
cash  expenses  in  I9l<-1  hy  $1  14-92,  a  larger  margin  than  for  any  other  year  during 
the  past  four  3'-ears.  The  cash  balance,  the  difference  between  cash  receipts  and 
expenses,  is  the  amount  of  money  which  is  available  for  family  living  expenses, 
interest,  debt  payments,  and  savings. 

Althov^gh  there  was  no  appreciable  claange  in  the  amoimt  of  family  labor 
available,  the  total  valuation  of  unpaid  labor  was  higher  for  19^-1   than  for  any 
other  year  in  the  past  four.  This  increase  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the 
physical  labor  of  the  operator  and  other  members  of  the  family  was  valued  at  $li-5 
per  month  in  1914-1  and  at  $14-0  per  month  in  each  of  the  three  previous  years. 

The  net  earnings  per  farm  averaged  $2  5?^  in  I9l<-1  compared  with  $1  59l+ 
in  1914-0.  The  figure  representing  net  earnings  per  farm  is  the  sum  remaining  as 
compensation  for  the  use  of  the  capital  invested  in  the  business  and  for  the 
managerial  ability  of  the  operator.  It  is  calculated  by  adding  to  the  cash 
balance  the  value  of  farm  products  used  in  the  household  and  the  inventory  in- 
creases and  by  subtracting  from  the  resulting  total  the  value  of  unpaid  labor. 
Therefore  this  figure  indicates  the  eajming  power  of  the  business  and  determines 
the  real  veilue  of  the  farm  and  its  equipment. 

Variation  in  farm  earnings.  A  wide  variation  was  found  in  earnings  on 
the  farms  in  Area  8.  For  example,  25  farms  earned  less  than  twelve  percent  on 
their  investment,  with  an  average  rate  earned  of  7-5  percent;  but  I8  farms  earned 
20  percent  or  more,  with  an  average  rate  earned  of  25.5  percent.  After  deducting 
all  farm  expenses  and  a  charge  of  5  percent  for  the  use  of  the  capital  invested 
in  the  business,  the  former  group  of  operators  had  $758  for  labor  and  management 
earnings  contrasted  with  $3  551  for  the  latter  group.  The  variation  in  earnings 
and  in  size  of  farm  for  all  the  records  in  the  area  was  as  follows: 


Rate          Number 

Average 

Acres 

Capital 

Gross 

Net 

Labor  and 

earned  on      of 

rate 

per 

invested 

earnings 

earnings 

management 

investment      farms 

earned 

farm 

per  farm 

per  farm 

per  f8a:Tn 

eeirnings 

(percent) 

(percent) 

Less  than  12.00   25 

7.5 

226 

$15  769 

$5  171+ 

$1  056 

$  758 

12.00  to  19.99   57 

15.9 

210 

15  70I4 

1+  568 

2  1+95 

2  206 

20.00  or  more     I8 

25.5 

258 

16  709 

5  955 

5  898 

5  551 

lOU 
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TABLE  2. --FACTORS  HELPING  TO  ANALYZE  THE  FARM  BUSINESS 
Accounting  Farms  in  Fannljifi-Type  Area  8,  19^11 


Item 


Rate  earned  on  inveetnent- 


Number  of  farme- 
Acres  in  farm-  - 
Acres  tillable  - 
Acres  In  crops  - 


Gross  earnings  per  acre- 
Gross  expenses  per  acre- 
Net  earnings  per  acre-  - 


Investments 


Value  of  land  per  acre  -  -  -  -  - 
Value  of  improved  land  per  acre- 
Value  of  Improvements  per  acre  - 
Total  Investment  per  acre-  -  -  - 


Your 
farm 


_^ 


Standards 

for 

your  farm 


i^M 


221 
185 
127 


$. 


a/ 


$  ho 


69 


Average  of 
all  farms 


15  M 

80 
221 

185 
127 

$19.65 

9.00 

10.65 


1+0 

kk 

9 

ii. 


Land  Use 

Percent  of  land  area  tlllable- 
Percent  of  tillable  land  in: 
Com  ------------ 

Oats 

Wheat __.-_-. 

Soybeans  ---------- 

Other  crops-  -------- 

Legume  hay  and  pasture  -  -  - 
Nonlegume  hay  and  pasture-  - 


i/ 


83.5 

22.9 

7.1 

15.8 

h.9 
15.1 
22.0 

IU.2 


Crop  Yields 


Coin,  bu.- 
Oats,  bu.- 
Wheat,  bu. 
Soybeans,  bu. 


Livestock  Fp.ctors 

Value  of  feed  fed  to  productive  livestock- 
Feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive  livestock- 
Returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  -  -  -  - 
Poultry  returns  per  hen-  --------- 

Number  of  litters  farroved  ---  

Number  of  pigs  veaned  per  litter  -  -  -  -  - 

Returns  per  litter  farrowed-  ------- 

Average  number  of  cows  milked-  ------ 

Dairy  returns  per  cow  milked  ------- 


^/ 


16.6 


U8.0 

2k.h 
16.6 


$1  1+36 


l/ 


5.01 

9.6 

7.1 

$  156 

$     c/ 


$1  1+86 
6.72 

192 
5.01 

9.6 


$ 
1. 


7.1 

156 

3.7 

_82_ 


Expense  Factors 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per 
Labor  cost  per  crop  acre  -  - 
Total  months  of  labor-  -  -  - 
Niuaber  of  work  horses-  -  -  - 
Improvement  cost  per  axire-  - 
Land  tax  per  acre-  ----- 


irop  acre  -  -  - 


$ 


d/ 


-e/ 


Courrse  of  Standards: 

a/  Table  3,  value  of  improved  laiid. 
b/  Fig.  1,  value  of  improved  land. 
c/  Table  U,  source  of  income. 


lit 


$  5.02 
6.72 
16.8- 
5.0 
,dS 
.81 


$ 


d/  Table  6, 

feed  fed. 
e/  Table  5* 


size  of  farm  and  value  of 
size  of  farm. 
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CHAPT  FOE  STUDYING  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  VAEIOUS  PAETS  OF  YOUR  BUSINESS 

Accounting  Farms  in  Fannlng-Type  Area  8,  19^1 

The  numbers  above  the  lines  across  the  middle  of  the  page  are  the  averages  for  the 
farms  similair  in  organization  to  your  farm.  By  drawing  a  line  across  each  column 
at  the  place  vhich  measui'es  the  efficiency  of  your  farm  in  that  factor,  you  can 
compare  your  efficiency  with  that  of  other  farmers  in  your  locality. 
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1 
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15. U 
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! 

5.01 
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1 
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iSl 

-\ 
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2.71 

1I+6 

ll.lv 

ll+l 

i 

2.1+1 

i 

156 

i 
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1 
1 

9.h 

101 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 
1 
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2.11 

126|_ 

l.h 

i 
61 

1 

i 

1 

1.81 

1 
116 

5.l^ 

1 

i 
i 

_j — 
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1.51 

106 

I 

2io 

1+0 

^_L_5i 

1+ 

1+         2 

$2      $15 

$.50  1  $10 

$10 

$2 

1^1        $2 

Lli50 

*  Each  spac« 
column. 


between  lines  represents  the  values  Indicated  at  bottom  of  each 
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TABLE  5. --USE  OF  TILLABLE  LAND  AND  OTHER  FACTORS 
RELATED  TO  TEE  VALUE  OF  IMPROVED  LAND 
Accounting  FaniiB  in  Faming -Type  Area  8,  19'*-1 


Item 


Tl8" 
to 
$32 


Value  of  improved  land 


155" 
to 

$U7 


to 
$62 


or 

more 


Average  value  of  improved  land- 


Number  of  feuTiis 
Acres  per  farm- 


Percent  of  land  area  tillable 
Percent  of  tillable  land  in: 
Com-  ----------- 

Oats-  -- ---- 

Wheat  -----  

Soybeans-  --------- 

Other  crops  -------- 

Legume  hay  and  pasture-  -  - 
Nonlegume  hay  and  pasture  - 


Gross  earnings  per  acre 
Gross  expenses  per  acre 
Net  earnings  per  acre  - 


Land  tax  per  acre 


$   29 

25 
215 

76.6 

19.7 
7.6 

12.8 

h,3 
19.8 
18.8 
17.0 

$li^.li^ 

8.08 
$  6.06 

$  .63 


$   1^0 

55 
250 

85.7 
2i^.0 

16.2 

9.9 
21^.7 
12.9 

$19.28 

8.65 

$10.65 

$  .76 


60 


50 


u 


S  kO 

Pi 


PP 


50 


20  i 


J^ 


on 


J — '  ' ' '  I 


J .  1 1 '  I 


"TT- 


I  M  I  II 
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/    y 
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Cor; 
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Oat  3^ 


Whegi-""^ 


I  '  I  !  I  I  I  I  I  I   I  I  I  I  i  I  I  I  I 


TT 


$     56 

9 
221 

9*+. 5 

25.0 
7.7 

19.5 
6.7 

lU.o 

19.9 
9.1^ 

$26.52 

10.05 
$16.27 

$  .92 


■I  n  ;  r 


$20 


'  '  1  '  I  I  I  ' 


£1 


$>+o 


$60      $80 

Per  Acre  Value  of  Improved  Land 
Fig.  1. --Average  yields  of  corn,  oats,  and  wheat 
vith  varying  values  of  improved  land. 


$   70 

15 
212 

88.5 

25.7 
6.0 

16.6 
5.0 
8.6 

22.1 

16.0 

$26.56 

11.05 

$15.51 

$  1.17 
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Explanation  of  Tables 

Variable  standards  are  used  in  the  analysis  of  the  farm  business 
(Table  2).  They  make  allowances  for  the  following  facts:   (l)  that  the  quality 
of  land  affects  the  cropping  system  and  the  crop  yields;  (2)  that  the  icind  of 
livestock  influences  the  amount  of  feed  fed  and  the  returns  per  $100  worth  of 
feed  fed;  (5)  that  the  size  and  intensity  of  the  farm  business  affects  practically 
all  the  cost  items;  and  (k)   that  price  relationships  and  quantities  of  the  prod- 
ucts produced  affect  the  relative  profitableness  of  various  types  of  farming  for 
any  particular  year. 

The  "standards  for  your  farm"  (Table  2)  are  taken  from  Tables  5  to  6 
and  from  Figure  1  as  follows: 

Table  5  -  Value  of  improved  land. 

Gross  earnings,  gross  expenses,  and  net  earnings  per  acre. 

Value  of  improved  land  per  acre. 

All  items  in  the  land-use  section. 

Land  tax  per  acre . 
Figure  1  -  Value  of  improved  land. 

Yields  for  corn,  oats,  and  wheat. 
Table  k     -   Source  of  income. 

Feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive  livestock. 

Eetiorns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed. 

Dairy  returns  per  cow. 
Table  5  -  Size  of  farm. 

Value  of  Improvements  per  acre. 

Total  months  of  labor. 

Number  of  work  horses. 

Improvements  cost  per  acre. 
Table  6  -  Size  of  farm  and  value  of  feed  fed  per  acre. 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre. 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre. 

The  terms  used  in  the  tables  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  Illinois  farm 
accovmt  book.  For  example,  "improved  land"  is  classified  on  page  1  of  the  farm 
account  book.  It  means  tillable  land  and  land  occupied  by  farmstead,  roads,  and 
orchards.  Likewise,  "crop  acres"  are  listed  on  page  l6,  line  36,  of  the  farm 
account  book.  They  include  all  the  tillable  land  on  which  work  has  been  done  in 
preparing  a  seedbed  or  in  cultivating  or  harvesting  a  crop. 

Land  use  and  crop  yields.  The  percent  of  tillable  land  in  grain  crops 
Increased  as  the  value  per  acre  of  improved  land  increased  (Table  3)«  Likewise, 
the  percent  of  land  area  tillable,  the  net  earnings  per  acre,  and  the  land  tax 
per  acre  increased  as  the  valvie  of  improved  land  increased.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  percent  of  tillable  land  in  legume  and  nonlegume  hay  and  pasture  decreased 
as  the  value  of  the  land  increased. 

Yields  per  acre  for  com,  oats,  and  wheat  increased  rapidly  as  the  land 
value  increased  from  $20  per  acre  to  approximately  $80  per  acre  (Fig.  l).  By 
using  Table  3  and  Figure  1,  the  account  keeper  may  find  out  whether  his  acreage 
in  various  crops,  crop  j^ields,  and  net  earnings  per  acre  were  high  or  low  for 
19^1  in  comparison  with  the  average  of  other  farms  in  his  area  having  about  the 
same  value  of  improved  land. 
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TABLE  1^. --SOURCE  OF  INCOME  RELATED  TO  FABM  EARNINGS  AND  OTHER  FACTORS 
Accounting  Farms  In  Feirming-Type  Area  S,  19*+! 


Item 


Source  of  income 


Grain 


Hogs 
lvO^+ 


General  farms 


L.S. 
60^- 


L.S. 


Number  of  farms 


Percent  of  Income  from  prod.  l.s. 
Percent  of  income  from  crops-  -  - 

Investments 


Total  per  farm-  -  -  - 
Total  per  acre-  -  -  - 
Land  per  acre  -  -  -  - 
Improvements  per  acre 
Machinery  per  acre-  - 


Earnings 

Per  farm 

Gross  earnings-  ------ 

Gross  expenses-  ------ 

Net  earnings-  ------- 

Per  acre 

Gross  earnings-  ------- 

Gross  expenses-  ------. 

Net  earnings-  -------. 

Rate  earned  on  investment  -  -  ■ 

Labor  and  management  earnings  ■ 

Size  and  Intensity 

Acres  per  farm-  -------- 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable  • 
Percent  tillable  land  in  grain- 
Percent  in  hay  and  pasture-  -  • 
Feed  fed  per  acre  to  prod,  l.s, 
Months  of  labor  per  100  crop  A, 
Total  months  of  lahor  -  -  -  -  - 


Crop  Yields  per  Acre 
Corn,  hu.  -  -  -  -  . 
Wheat,  bu.-  -  -  -  - 


Livestock  Returns 

Per  ^100  feed  fed  -  -  - 
Hog  returns  per  litter - 
Dairy  returns  per  cow  - 


Expense " Factors 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre- 
Eorse  and  machinery  cost 

per  crop  acre  -  -  -  -  - 
Improvement  cost  per  acre 
Land  tax  per  acre  -  -  -  - 


17 

51.7 
58.3 


$17  07!^ 

67 

■  kk 

3 

6.35 


$  5  195 

2  126 

$  3  069 

$  20.14-0 

8.35 
$   12.05 

18.0^ 
$  2  687 


$ 


8' 


255 
5.5 
63. h 
21.7 
3.78 
10.8 

19.1 


1+6.7 
25.5 


189 
155 

100 


$    U.71 
1+.32 

.55 

:.21. 


22 

32.2 
6.9 


$14  228 

71 
1+1 

9 
6.33 


$  1+  071 

1  9?8 

$  2  133 

$  20.1+2 
9.72 

$  10.70 
15.0fo 
1  874 


$ 


199 
83.9 
1+8.6 
1+1.1+ 
9.80 
17.6 
18.5 


51.5 
26.0 


181 

153 

77 


$     8.52 

■5.79 
1.12 

.82 


16 

53.'^ 
3i^.5 


$16  832 

71^ 

1+2 

10 

7.15 


$  k  51I+ 

2  082 

$  2  1;32 

$  19.73 
9.10 

$  10.63 
ll+.l+^ 

$  2  037 


229 

31.6 

56.5 
3'+.3 
5.57 
1I+.2 
19.0 


1+6.1+ 
2I+.1+ 


206 

159 

81 


$    6.39 

1+.97- 
I.0I+ 

.18. 


25 

71+.  1 
13.9 


$11+ 


157 
67 
36 
10 

5.33 


$  3  899 

1  887 
$  2  012 

$  18.3^ 
8.88 

ll+.2^ 

$  1  798 


213 

82.8 
1+5.0 
45.3 
7.37 
17.1+ 
18.9 


$ 


1+6.9 
2I+.3 


199 

159 

95 


$    7.85 

5.20 
.81+ 
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Source  of  income.  The  grouping  of  accounting  farms  according  to  source 
of  income  for  19^1  gives  each  farmer  an  opportunity  to  compare  his  faxm  with  the 
average  of  other  farms  having  similar  sources  of  income.  It  also  gives  him  an 
opportunity  to  study  investments,  land  use,  crop  yields,  labor  requirements,  horse 
and  machinery  requirements,  and  other  factors  that  are  associated  wj.th  various 
types  of  farming. 

Each  farmer,  however,  should  use  caution  in  interpreting  the  data  in 
Table  k.     For  example,  the  fact  that  grain  farms  showed  the  largest  rate  earned 
on  the  investment  for  19^1-1  and  that  general  farms  with  the  largest  amount  of  live- 
stock showed  the  smallest  does  not  mean  that  such  a  relationship  will  prc/ail  over 
a  long  period  of  years.  The  relative  profitableness  of  enterprises  in  19^1  was 
due  largely  to  conditions  affecting  price  and  production. 

When  comparing  the  returns  on  the  various  groups  of  farms  per  $100 
worth  of  feed  fed,  one  shoixld  consider  the  fact  that  there  is  a  wide  variation  in 
the  necessary  returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  to  pay  for  feed  (including  pas- 
ture), labdr,  equipment,  buildings,  and  other  costs.  According  to  5-year  averages 
of  complete  cost  studies  (1955-1957);  the  necessary  returns  were:  poultry,  $195; 
dairy  cattle,  $157;  hogs,  $127;  and  feeder  cattle,  $117. 

Furthermore,  when  comparing  crop  yields  for  the  various  types  of  farm- 
ing, one  should  note  the  following  items  which  indicate  that  the  grain  farms  were 
located  on  the  better  land:   (l)  high  value  of  land  per  acre;  (2)  large  percent 
of  land  area  tillable;  (5)  large  percent  of  land  in  grain;  and  (k)   high  land  tax 
per  acre. 

Differences  in  expenses,  are  highly  significant  for  the  four  groups  of 
farms.  Labor  input  per  100  crop  acres  was  highest  on  the  hog  farms,  where  17.6 
months  of  labor  were  used,  and  lowest  on  the  grain  farms,  where  10.8  months  of 
labor  were  used. 

The  labor  cost  per  crop  acre  ranged  from  $8.52  on  the  hog  farms  to 
$U.71  on  the  grain  farius.  Likewise,  the  horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre 
was  highest  on  the  hog  farms,  where  it  averaged  $5.79  and  lowest  on  the  grain 
farms,  where  it  averaged  $'4-.52;  and  the  improvement  cost  per  acre  averaged  $1.12 
on  the  hog  farms  and  $.55  on  the  grain  farms. 

Size  of  farm.  When  the  farm  records  in  Farming-Type  Area  8  are  sorted 
according  to  the  total  acres  in  the  farm,  they  indicate  that  the  larger  farms  had 
a  greater  total  investment  than  did  the  smaller  ones.  The  operators  on  the 
larger  farms  took  in  more  money  during  the  year  than  did  those  on  the  smaller 
ones;  and,  after  deductions  were  made  for  farm  business  expenditures  and  interest 
on  the  investment,  the  l6  farms  that  were  501  acres  or  larger  in  size  had  labor 
and  management  earnings  which  averaged  $5  128  contrasted  with  $1  570  for  the  51 
farms  that  averaged  151  acres  in  size.  The  rate  earned  on  investment  was  approx- 
imately the  same  for  the  three  groups  of  farms. 

The  smaller  farras  were  operated  more  intensively  than  were  the  larger 
ones.  This  variation  was  indicated  by  the  larger  amoiint  of  feed  fed  per  acre  to 
productive  livestock,  oy   the  larger  percent  of  income  from  livestock,  and  by  the 
smaller  percent  of  income  from  crops. 
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TABLE  5. --SIZE  OF  FARM  RELATED  TO  FARM  EARNINGS  AND  OTHER  FACTORS 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farmlng-Tj'pe  Area  8,  19'+1 


Item 


Number  of  farms 
Acres  per  farm- 


Investraents 


Total  per  farro-  -  -  - 
Total  per  acre-  -  -  - 
Land  per  acre  -  -  -  - 
Improvements  per  acre 
Machinery  per  acre-  - 


EarnlnAs 

Per  farm 

Gross  earnings-  ------ 

Gross  expenses-  ------ 

Net  earnings-  ------- 

Per  acre 

Grose  earnings-  ------ 

Gross  expenses-  ------ 

Net  earnings-  ------- 

Rate  earned  on  investment  -  - 

Labor  and  management  earnings 


Total  acres  in  farm 


Size  and  Intensity 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable  ------- 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in  grain  

Percent  in  hay  and  pasture-  -------- 

Feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive  livestock  - 
Percent  of  income  from  productive  livestock 
Percent  of  Income  from  crops-  ------ 

Months  of  labor  per  100  crop  acres-  -  -  - 

Total  months  of  labor  ---------- 

Number  of  work  horses  ---------- 


Crop  Yields  per  Acre 
Corn,  bu.  -  -  -  -  - 

Wheat,  bu.-  -  -  -  - 


Livestock  Returns 

Per  $100  feed  fed  -  -  ■ 
Hog  returns  per  litter- 
Dairy  returns  per  cow  ■ 


Expense  Factors 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre-  ------- 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre- 
Improvemt-nt  cost  per  acre  ------- 

Land  tax  per  acre  ---------  _  _ 


Lees 
than 
l8l 


51 
151 


$10  596 
81 

1+5 
11 

7.59 


$  5  165 

1  520 

$  1  6k-^ 

$  24.09 

21^ 

$  12.51 

15.5^ 

$  1  570 


85.6 
1+8.9 
1+1.0 
9.27 
71.5 
16.6 

20.9 

15.8 

2.7 


57.0 
26.2 


200 

157 

96 


9.51 

6.09 

1.20 

•91 


to 
500 


55 
255 


$11+  952 
61+ 

57 

8 

6.09 


$  k   210 
$  2  265 

$  17.95 
8.29 

$  9.6i+ 
15.1^ 
1  992 


$ 


$ 


501 

or 

more 


81.6 
52.1+ 
57.1+ 
5.70 

58.0 

29.9 

15.8 

18.1 

2.9 


1+6.0 
2I+.1+ 


16 
567 


$25  257 
69 
l+l 


5.55 


$  6  911 
$  5  918 

$  18.81+ 
8.16 

$  10.68 
15.5^ 

$  5  128 


81+. 5 
56.2 
51.2 
6.50 
56.0 

5'+.7 
12.0 

26.2 

5.7 


$ 


25.1+ 


$    198 
15U 

79 

$   178 

159 

95 

$  6.27 

1^.77 

.76 

•75 

$  5.1+0 

1+.6? 

.82 

.80 

ni 
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The  method  used  to  Increase  the  volume  of  buBinees  depended  upon  the 
individual  farm.  Some  farm  operators  apparently  increased  the  volume  of  their 
business  by  improving  the  quality  and  increasing  the  amount  of  livestock;  others, 
by  growing  more  intensive  crops,  by  increasing  crop  yields,  or  by  developing 
special  markets;  still  others,  by  increasing  the  acreage  operated  or  by  applying 
combinationo  of  the  above  methods. 

Labor  and  horse  and  machinery  expenses.  Labor  and  horse  and  machinery 
expenses  per  crop  acre  increase  as  the  amount  of  livestock  per  acre  increases 
but  decrease  as  the  size  of  farm  increases.  Therefore,  the  efficiency  of  a  farm 
in  the  use  of  labor  and  machinery  should  be  determined  by  comparing  the  expenses 
on  the  individual  farm  with  those  of  farms  of  the  same  size  having  similar  amounts 
of  livestock  per  acre.  The  average  labor  cost  per  crop  acre  and  the  average 
horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre  are  shown  for  farms  grouped  according  to 
acres  per  farm  and  value  of  feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive  livestock  (Table  6) . 


table;  6. --labor  cost  PSR  crop  acre  AM)  HORSE  AND  MACHIICERY  COST  PER 
CROP  ACRE  FOR  VARIATIONS  IN  SIZE  OF  FARM  AND  AMOUNT  OF 
FEED  FED  PER  ACRE  TO  PRODUCTIVE  LIVESTOCK 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  8,  19^1 


Feed  fed  per  acre 

Feed  fed  per  acre 

Acres 

Less 

$5.00   i   $9.00    j 

Less      ;>5.00 

$9.00 

per 

than 

to        or 

than      to 

or 

farm 

;55.00 

$8.99   1   more    i 

$5.00   i   $8.99 

more 

(labor  cost  per  crop  acre) 

(horse  and  machinery 

i 

cost  per  crop  acre) 

Less  than  iSl 

7. 80 

9.70     9.90    i 

6.00       6.50 

7.20 

l8l  to  300 

5.70 

6.1^0 

8.10 

!k90       5.10 

5.60 

500  or  more 

1+.20 

5.20 

6.50 

1J-.20       k   80 

5.00 

Producing  for  War  Needs 

In  any  given  period  gross  receipts  for  hogs,  cattle,  dairy  sales,  eggs, 
ajid  grain  are  relative  measures  of  production  (Table  7).  Therefore  the  account 
keeper  should  use  these  standards  to  compare  his  own  production  with  that  of  other 
account  keepers.  He  should  then  adopt  on  his  farm  the  kind  of  farm  plan  and  the 
management  practices  that  will  make  the  best  possible  use  of  land,  buildings, 
livestock,  labor,  machinery,  and  other  resources  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 
Thus  he  will  have  more  products  to  put  on  the  nation's  markets  and  so  will  be 
maJcing  the  greatest  possible  contribution  to  the  war  effort. 
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TABLE  T.-'irr/ESTiffiirrs,  receipts^  expenses,  and  earnings 

Accounting  Farms  in  Ffiimiing-Tj-pe  Area  8,    1953-19^+1 


Item 


Number  of  farms  -  -  -  - 

Capital  Inveetments 
Land-  -------- 

Farm  improvements  -  - 
Horses-  ------- 

Productive  livestock: 


Your 
farm 


Cattle  - 
Hogs  -  - 
Sheep-  - 
Poultry- 
Total  productive  livestock-  -  - 
Feed  and  grain-  -------- 

Machinery  and  equipment  -  -  -  - 

Autoiaoblle  (farm  share)  -  -  -  - 

Total -  -  -  - 


Receipts  and  Net  Increases 

Horses-  -------------- 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle  -  -  - 

Dairy  sales- 
Hogs  -  -  -  - 

Sheep-  -  -  - 

Poultry-  -  - 

Egg  sales-  - 

Total  productive  livestock-  -  -  -  - 

Farm  products  used  in  household  -  - 
Feed  and  grain-  ---------- 

Labor  off  farm-  ---------- 

Miscelleineous  ----------- 

AAA  payments-  ----------- 

Total ---- 


Average  of  all  farms  in  area 


22}^ 


80 

$  8  951 

2  039 

286 

869 

279 

73 

123 

(1  3M^) 

1  333 

1  205 

167 
$15  325 


$ 


615 

21+5 

1  536 

87 

90 

282 
(2  655) 
267 
1  202 

29 

7 
181+ 


Ut 


19^+0  1959        1958 


57 

$10  578 

2  087 

3I+9 

772 

276 

80 

150 

(1  258) 

217 

283 

1M+ 

$16  716 


1 
1 


161 

62U 

66 

206 
(1  5^+6) 
211 
1  051 

31 
11+ 

212 

$  5  192 


65 


(1 


u. 


1+20 
11+9 

582 

1+9 

56 
195 
1+55 
259 
801+ 

31 

15 

558 

87B 


$  9 

2 


(1 
1 
1 


$  2 


69 

605 
085 
1+32 
61+2 

296 

66 

118 

122) 

5^+7 
050 

121 


$15  760 


12 
392 
199 

756 
50 

59 

186 

(1  622) 

252 

1+77 

52 

2 

1+§2 


Expenses  and  Net  Decreases 
Farm  improvements  -  -  -  - 

Horses-  --------- 

Productive  livestock-  -  ■ 
Feed  and  grain-  -  -  -  -  . 

Machinery  and  equipment  ■ 
Automobile  (farm  share)  - 
Hired  labor  ------- 

Miscellaneous  ------ 

Crop  expense-  ------ 

Livestock  expense  -  -  -  • 

Taxes -  -  -  . 

Total ■ 


$ 


$ 


195 
21 


I+OI+ 
105 
237 

17 
159 

25 
20 


$ 


Receipts  less  expenses-  ------ 

Family  labor-  ----------- 

Returns  for  labor,  capital,  mgt.- 
Operator ' a  labor-  --------- 


•Lii 


s 


$  5 


Net  earnings  per  farm  -   -  - 

Rate  Earned  on  Investment  -    -  - 

Interest  on  investment-   -   -  - 

Labor  and  Manapiemcnt  Eai-nli^tgs  - 


Nonfarm  income - 


000 

178 


180 

20 


595 

32 

187 

22 

116 

13 

20J+ 


115 

6 


292 
82 

172 
20 
96 
22 

iGl 


1  221+ 


$      156 


291+ 
31 

210 
20 

107 
25 

m 


$   2  822     $ 

1+6G  j 
$  2  351+     $ 

15.1+'^ 
.•fe      766    $ 

2  056  I 


968 
-1^ 


95^  ^  1  01+2 


$  1  891+1.^ 

121!  - 

$  1  757  !$ 

1+211 

$  1  3361$ 

8.1+^j 
$      798 1$ 
9591 


1  1+1+0 

_JLiI 
1  523 

926 

5.9^ 
788 

555 


$       155  I  $        79 


$        65 1$ 
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The  farmer  contributes  most  to  the  war  effort  by  efficiently  using  his  land, 
labor,  machinery,  and  other  available  resources 


FARMING -TYPE  AREA  NINE 

Southern  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Area 
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Axmual  Farm  Business  Report 
ON  THIETY-FOUR  FARMS  IN  FARMING-TYPE  AREA  9,  19lj-l 
By  P.  E.  Johnston,  J.  B.  Cunningham,  and  R.  J.  Muttil/ 


Farm  earnings  of  accounting  farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  9  were  much  higher 
in  19^1  than  in  19^0,  The  average  net  earnings  per  acre  were  $5.13  in  19*4-1,  $3. '•■9 
in  19^0,  $3.31  in  1939,  and  $2.73  in  1938.  The  items  ocnsidered  in  calculating  the 
net  earnings  included:  inventory  changes;  cash  receipts;  cash  expenses;  the  value 
of  farm  products  used  in  the  household;  and  unpaid  family  labor.  Each  of  those 
five  items  was  larger  in  19i|-l  than  in  1914-0  (Table  1), 

Larger  incomes  from  llvoGtock  and 
livestock  products  were,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  responsible  for  larger  cash  receipts 
In  I9U1  than  in  19iiO.  Although  cash  ex- 
penditures were  higher,  especially  for  feed 
and  machinery,  the  total  increase  in  income 
was  greater  than  the  total  increase  in 
expenditures;  therefore  the  cash  balance 
showed  an  increase  for  19^1. 


The  accounting  farms  in  this 
report  wore  larger  than  the  average  of  all 
the  farms  in  the  area,  the  crop  yields  wore 
above  average,  and  the  farm  operators  were 
more  skillful  than  average  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  their  farms.  There- 
fore, the  figures  contained  in  this  report 
represent  conditions  which  are  better  than 
average  for  the  area. 

The  averages  presented  in  this 
report  provide  a  good  local  yardstick  of 
efficiency.  Any  farmer  keeping  farm 
records  csm  apply  this  yardstick  to  hrs 
business  operations  in  order  to  locate  the  strong  and  weak  places  in  the  management 
of  his  farm.  The  data  in  Tables  1  to  7  and  Figure  1  are  particularly  well  adapted 
for  such  a  comparison  because  they  contain  both  measures  of  eannings  and  measures 
of  those  management  factors  which  are  responsible  for  major  variations  in  farm 
earnings . 


^  Farming-T3'i)e  Area  9 
Fruit  and  Vegetable 


1/  W.  N.  Thompson  supervised  the  closing  of  the  fai^m  accounts  and  the  preparation 
of  the  tables  used  in  this  repoi-t.  The  farm  account  project  was  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  the  farm  b-.ureaus  in  the  following  counties  and  was  supervised 
by  the  indicated  farm  advisers: 


J.  G.  McCall,  Jackson-Penry  Counties 
J,  R.  Strubinger,  Massac  County 
G.  C,  Smith,  Pope-Hardin  Counties 


W.  C.  Anderson,  Johnson  County 

T.  L.  Davis,  Pulaski -.'U.exander  Oountier 

E,  A.  Bierbaum,  Union  County 
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TABLE  1.— INVENTORY  CHANGES,  CPm   INCOME,  AND  CA5IH  EXPENSES 
Accounting  Farme  in  Farming-Type  Area  9,  1958-19'+1 


Average  of  all  farmr;  In  area 

l935" 


Numter  of  famia 
Acres  per  farm 


Inventory  Changes 
Farm  Improvements 
Llveatock-  -  -  - 
Feed  and  grain 
Machinery  and  equipment 
Automobile  (farm  share) 
Total -  - 


Cash  Receipts 

Farm  Improvements 
Horses  ------- 

Productive  livestock 


Cattle  -  - 
Dairy  sales 
Hogs  -  -  - 
Sheep-  -  - 
Poultry-  - 
Egg  sales- 

Total  productive  livestock  -  -  - 

Feed  and  grain 

Machinery  and  equipment 

Automohile  (farm  share) 

Labor  off  farm 

Miscellaneous 

AAA  payments 
Total-  -  - 


Cash  Expensea 

Farm  Improvements 

Horses  ----------- 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle 

Hogs  - 
Sheep- 
Poultry 

Total  productive  llveatock  - 

Feed  and  grain 

Machinery  eind  equipment 

Automobile  (farm  share) 

Hired  labor-  -  -  -  -  - 

Miscellaneous 

Crop  expense 

Livestock  expense 

Taxes-  -  -  -  -  - 

Total 


Suiimary 

Cash  balance 

Farm  products  used  in  household 

Total  inventory  change 

Receipts  less  expenses 

Total  unpaid  labor 

Not  earnings  per  farm 

Net  earnings  per  acre 
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Inventory  changes.  The  year  19^1  vas  the  fifth  consecutive  year  of  in- 
creasing inventories.  The  increases  during  the  past  four  years  ranged  from  $585 
in  I9UI  to  $12  in  1959  (Tatle  1).  The  largest  increases  in  I9I1I  were  for  livestock 
and  feed  and  grain.  The  average  amounts  of  grain  on  hand  in  Area  9  at  the  two 
inventory  periods  wore : 


Crop 


Corn 
Oats 
Wheat 
Soybeans 


Beginning 
of  year 
(■bushels) 

807 

126 
90 
26 


End 

of  year 
(bushels) 

7U6 

155 

157 

hi 


Summary  of  cash  receipts  and  cash  expenses .  Cash  receipts  exceeded  cash 
expenses  in  1914-1  by  $990,  a  larger  margin  than  for  any  other  year  during  the  past 
four  years.  The  cash  balance,  the  difference  between  cash  receipts  and  expenses, 
is  the  amount  of  money  which  was  available  for  family  living  expenses,  interest, 
debt  payments,  and  savings. 

Although  there  was  no  appreciable  change  in  the  amount  of  family  labor 
available,  the  total  valuation  of  unpaid  labor  was  higher  for  19^4-1  than  for  any 
other  year  in  the  past  four.  This  increase  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the  physical 
labor  of  the  operator  and  other  members  of  the  family  was  valued  at  $14-5  per  month 
in  19^1  and  at  $it-0  per  month  in  each  of  the  three  previous  years. 

The  net  earnings  per  farm  averaged  $l,l88  in  19^1  compared  with  $8l6  in 
19^0.  The  figure  representing  net  earnings  per  farm  is  the  sum  remaining  as  com- 
pensation for  the  use  of  the  capital  Invested  in  the  business  and  for  the  manager- 
ial ability  of  the  operator.  It  is  calculated  by  adding  to  the  cash  balance  the 
value  of  farm  products  used  in  the  household  and  the  inventory  increases  and  by 
subtracting  from  the  resulting  total  the  value  of  unpaid  labor.  Therefore  this 
figure  indicates  the  earning  power  of  the  business  and  determines  the  real  value 
of  the  farm  and  its  equipment. 

Variation  in  farm  earnings.  A  wide  variation  was  found  in  earnings  on 
the  farms  in  Area  9.  For  example,  10  farms  earned  less  than  six  percent  on  their 
investment,  with  an  average  rate  earned  of  2.2  percent;  but  10  farms  earned  llj- 
percent  or  more,  with  an  average  rate  earned  of  18.5  percent.  After  deducting  all 
farm  expenses  and  a  charge  of  5  percent  for  the  use  of  the  capital  invested  in  the 
business,  the  former  group  of  operators  had  $115  for  labor  and  management  earnings 
contrasted  with  $1,872  for  the  latter  group.  The  variation  in  earnings  and  in  size 
of  farm  for  all  the  records  in  the  area  was  as  follows : 


Rate 

Number 

earned  on 

of 

investment 

farms 

(percent) 

Less  than  6.0 

10 

6.0  to  15.99 

111 

l^J-.O  or  more 

10 

Average  Acres  Capital   Gross 


rate     per 
earned   farm 
(percent) 

2.2    2U8 

9.8    256 

18.5    209 


invested 
per  farm 

$12  828 
15  ^59 
10  1+55 


Gross     Net      Labor  and 
earnings  earnings  management 
per  farm  per  farm  earnings 


$2  895 
5  518 
5  808 


$ 

1 
1 


288 
518 
908 


$  115 
1  055 
1  872 
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TABLE  2. --FACTORS  HELPING  TO  MALYZE  THE  FAEM  BUSINESS 
Accounting  F-^^rms  in  Farming-Type  Aroa  9,   19'<-1 


Item 


Standards 

for 

your  farm 


Average  of 
all  farms 


Rate  earned  on  investment- 


Number  of  farms- 
Acres  in  farm-  - 
Acres  tillable  • 
Acres  in  crops  ■ 


Gross  earnings  per  acre- 
Gross  expenses  per  acre- 
Net  earnings  per  acrb-  - 


Investments 

Value  of  land  per  acre  -  -  -  -  - 
Value  of  improved  land  per  acre- 
Value  of  improvements  per  acre  - 
Total  investment  per  acre-  -  -  - 

Land  Use 


Percent  of  land  area  tillable- 
Percent  of  tillable  land  in: 
Corn  ------------ 

Oats  ------------ 

Wheat-  ----------- 

Soybeans  ---------- 

Others  crops  -------- 

Legume  hay  and  pasture  -  -  - 
Nonlegume  hay  and  pasture-  • 


Crop  yields 
Corn  - 
Oats  • 

V.Tieat- 


Livestock  Factors 

Value  of  feed  fed  to  productive  livestock- 
Feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive  livestock- 
Returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  -  -  -  ■ 
Poultry  retLU:'ns  per  hen-  --------- 

Number  of  litters  farrowed  -------- 

Number  of  pigs  weaned  per  litter  -  -  -  -  - 

Returns  per  litter  farrowed-  ------- 

Average  number  of  cows  milked-  ------ 

Dair;y  returns  per  cow  milked  ------- 


Expenne  Factors 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre  -  -  - 
Labor  cost  per  crop  acre  ---------- 

Total  months  of  labor-  ----------- 

Nimiber  of  work  horses-   ----------- 

Improvement  cost  per  acre-  --------- 

I^nd  tax  per  acre 


Source  of  Standards: 

a/  Table  3,  value  of  Improved  land. 
b/  Fig.  1,  value  of  improved  land. 
c/  Table  h,   source  of  income. 


d/  Table  6,  size 

feed  fed. 
e/  Table  5,  size 


of  farm  and  value  of 
of  farm. 
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CHART  FOE  STIIDYIWG  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  VAEIOUS  PARTS  OF  YOUR  BUSINESS 
Accounting  Farms  in  Fai-ming-Type  Area  9j  19^+1 


The  numbers  above  the  lines  across  the  middle  of  the  page  are  the  averages  for  the 
farms  similar  in  ^organization  to  your  farm.  By  drawing  a  line  across  each  column 
at  the  place  which  measures  the  efficiency  of  your  farm  in  that  factor,  you  can 
compare  your  efficiency  with  that  of  other  farmers  in  your  locality. 


*Each  space  hetween  lines  represents  the  values  indicated  at  "bottom  of  each 
column. 
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TABLE  3." USE  OF  TILL.'^LE  LAITD  AlTD   OTHER  FACTORS 
RELATED  TO  THE  VALUE  OF  DIPROVED  LAND 
Accounting  Far-ms  in  Farming-Type  Area  9,   19i*^l 


Item 


■^10" 
to 
$22 


Value  of  improved  land 


Average  value  of  Lniproved  land-    $   l8 


Number  of  farms 
Acres  per  farm- 


Percent  of  land  area  tillable 
Percent  of  tillable  land  in: 
Com-  ----------- 

Oats-  ----------- 

Wheat  —  __-_----- 

Soybeans-  --------- 

Other  crops  -------- 

Legume  hay  and  pasture-  -  - 
Nonlegume  hay  and  pasture  - 

Gross  earnings  per  acre  -  -  - 
Gross  expenses  per  acre  -  -  - 
Net  earnings  per  acre  -  -  -  - 


Land  tax  per  acre 


10 
250 

68.0 

11.5 

5.9 

5.7 

.6 

15.5 
36.8 
28.0 

$11 A6 

$  3.06 

$  M 


I25 
to 

$30 


$   28 

11 
208 

87.1 

l6.h 
5.5 
15.3 
3.5 
11.7 
3*^.0 
13.8 

$15.75 
8.60 

$  7.15 
$  .56 


$   36 

7 
186 

83.3 

17.7 
k,k 

15.5 

3.1 

20.1 

29.7 
9.5 

$18.68 

11.88 

fZTEo 

$  .79 


to 

$50 


$  k6 

6 
298 

65.9 

17.5 

5.1 

11.6 

20. U 
29.8 


$15.30 

9.09 

$  U.21 

$  .66 


$20       $30       $1+0 
Per  acre  value  of  Improved  land 
Fig.  1. --Average  yields  of  corn,  oats,  and  wheat 
with  varying  values  of  Improved  land. 
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Explanation  of  Tables 

Variatla.  standards  are  used  In  the  analysis  of  the  farm  tusinees  (Table 
2).  They  make  allowances  for  the  following  facts:  (1)  that  the  quality  of  land 
affects  the  cropping  system  and  the  crop  yields;  (2)  that  the  kind  of  livestock 
influences  the  amount  of  feed  fed  and  the  returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed; 
(3)  that  the  size  and  intensity  of  the  farm  business  affects  practically  all  the 
cost  items;  and  (k)   that  price  relationships  and  quantities  of  the  products  pro- 
duced affect  the  relative  profitableness  of  various  types  of  farming  for  any 
particular  year. 

The  "standards  for  your  farm"  (Table  2)  are  taken  from  Tables  3  to  6  and 
from  Figure  1  as  follows : 

Table  5  -  Value  of  improved  land. 

Gross  earnings,  gross  expenses,  and  net  earnings  per  acre. 

Value  of  improved  land  per  acre. 

All  items  in  the  land-use  section. 

Land  tax  per  acre. 
Figure  1  -  Value  of  improved  land. 

yields  for  corn,  oats,  and  wheat. 
Table  k     -   Source  of  income. 

Feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive  livestock. 

Eeturns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed. 

Dairy  returns  per  cow. 
Table  5  -  Size  of  farm. 

Value  of  improvements  per  acre. 

Total  months  of  labor 

Number  of  work  horses. 

Improvement  cost  per  acre. 
Table  6  -  Size  of  farm  and  amount  of  feed  fed  per  acre. 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre. 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre. 

Tho  terms  used  in  the  tables  are  the  same  as  the  terms  used  in  the 
Illinois  farm  account  book.  For  example,  "improved  land"  is  classified  on  Page  1 
of  the  farm  account  book.  It  means  tillablo  land  and  land  occupied  by  farmstead, 
roads,  and  orchards.  Likewise,  "crop  acres"  are  listed  on  Page  l8.  Lino  56,  of 
tho  farm  account  book.  They  include  all  the  tillablo  land  on  which  work:  has  been 
done  in  preparing  a  seedbed  or  in  cultivating  or  harvesting  a  crop. 

Land  use  and  crop  yields.  Ordinarily,  the  percent  of  tillable  land  in 
grain  crops,  net  earnings  per  acre,  and  land  tax  per  acre  increase  as  the  value 
per  acre  for  Improved  land  increases.  The  farms  in  Area  9  showed  these  tendencies; 
however,  the  relationships  are  not  true  in  all  cases  because  of  the  small  number 
of  records  in  each  land  value  group  (Table  5) • 

Yields  per  acre  for  corn,  oats,  and  wheat  Increased  as  the  land  value 
increased  from  $15  per  acre  to  $50  per  acre  (Fig,  1). 

By  using  Table  3  and  Figure  1,  the  accoiuit  keeper  may  find  out  whether 
his  acreage  in  various  crops,  crop  yields,  and  net  earnings  per  acre  were  high  or 
low  for  19*4-1  in  comparison  with  the  average  of  other  farms  in  his  area  having 
about  tho  same  value  of  improved  land. 
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TABLE   U.— SOURCE  OF  INCOME  BELPJIED  TO  FARM  EARNINGS  AND  OTHER  FACTORS 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  9,   I9IH 


Source  of  income 


Item 


Hogs 

';Off 


General  faiTaf 


L.S.  60^- 


L.S.   60?  + 


Number  of  feroB^/ 


Percent  of  income  from  productive  livestock 
Percent  of  income  from  crops-  ------- 

Investments 


Total  per  farm-  -  -  - 
Total  per  acre-  -  -  - 
Land  per  acre  -  -  -  - 
Improvements  per  acre 
Machinery  per  acre-  - 


Earnings 

Per  farm 

Gross  earnings-  ------ 

Gross  expenses-  ------ 

Net  earnings-  ------- 

Per  acre 

Grose  earnings-  ------ 

Gross  expenses-  ------ 

Net  earnings-  ------- 

Rate  earned  on  investment  -  - 

Lator  and  management  earnings 


6 

86.5 


$12  859 

56 

30 

8 

5.55 


3  216 
1  927 
2B9 


Size  and  Intensity 

Acres  per  farm-  ------------- 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable  ------ 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in  grain  -  -  -  - 

Percent  in  hay  and  pasture-  ------- 

Feed  fed  por  acre  to  productive  livestock 
Months  of  labor  per  100  crop  acres  -  -  -  - 

Total  months  of  labor  ---------- 

Crop  yields  per  Acre 

Corn,  bu.  ----------______ 

Wheat,  bu.-  --------_-_.___ 


$  1 


$  1'+.12 

8.U6 

10.0^ 
$  1  oJ+7 


228 

83. u 

k2.k 
^9.7 
7.63 
17. U 
20.0 


$ 


Livestock  Returns 

Per  $100  feed  fed  -  -  ■ 
Hog  returns  per  litter- 
Dairy  returns  por  cow  - 


Expense  Factors 

Labor  cost  por  crop  acre-  -------- 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre-  - 
Improvement  cost  per  acre  -------- 

Land  tax  per  acre  ------  ______ 

a/  Three  fruit  and  truck  farms  not  included. 


17.9 


172 
135 
100 


7.6k 
,16 


10 

»^9.l+ 
31.5 


$10  05U 

k8 

2k 

8 

6.65 


$  2 


$1 


787 
6ki 


$  13.23 
7.82 

$  5. in 

11.3^ 
$  1  110 


211 
81. If 
kl.^ 
1+5.1 
3.25 
19.5 
21.1+ 


50.7 
21.6 


$   251 

128 

9k 


7.87 
k.k9 

.55 
.57 


15 

79.6 
8.6 


$13  33k 

53 
26 

9 

5.67 


3  593 
2  208 

3B5 


$  1 


$  1I+.25 

8.76 

$  5.1+9 

lO.l+T^ 
$  1  160 


252 
69.2 

58.1+ 
53.7 
5.58 
22.5 
21.9 


36.7 
23.1 


218 

ll+2 

99 


9.55 
7.02 

.95 

___.56 
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Source  of  >lncome.  The  grouping  of  accoujiting  farms   according  to  source 
of  income  for  19kl   gives  each  farmer  aji  opportunity  to  compare  his  farm  vith  the 
average  of  other  farms  having  similar  sources  of  income.  It  also  gives  him  an 
opportunity  to  study  investments,  land  use,  crop  yields,  labor  requirements,  horse 
and  machinery  requirements,  and  other  factors  that  are  associated  with  various 
types  of  farming. 

Each  farmer,  however,  should  use  caution  in  interpreting  the  data  in 
Tahle  h.     For  example,  the  fact  that  the  general  farms  with  the  least  livestock 
showed  a  larger  rate  earned  on  the  investment  for  19'j-l  than  the  general  farms  with 
the  most  livestock  does  not  mean  that  such  a  relationship  will  prevail  over  a  long 
period  of  years.  The  relative  profitahlencss  of  various  enterprises  in  19lt-0  was 
due  largely  to  conditions  affecting  price  and  production. 

In  comparing  the  returns  on  the  various  groups  of  farms  per  $100  worth 
of  feed  fed,  the  farmer  should  consider  the  fact  that  there  is  a  wide  variation  in 
the  necessary  returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  to  pay  for  feed  (Including 
pasture),  labor,  equipment,  buildings,  and  other  costs.  According  to  5-yeo,r 
averages  of  complete  cost  studies  (1955-1957),  the  necessary  returns  were: 
poultry,  $195;  dairy  cattle,  $157;  hogs,  $127;  and  feeder  cattle,  $117. 

Furthermore,  in  any  comparison  of  factors  for  the  various  groups  of  farms, 
one  should  consider  the  facte  that  the  number  of  farms  for  which  the  averages  are 
given  is  small  and  that  the  individual  farms  in  each  group  are  variable  as  to 
organization  and  management. 

Differences  in  expenses  are  significant  for  the  three  groups  of  farms. 
Labor  input  per  100  crop  acres  was  highest  on  the  general  farms  with  the  most 
livestock,  where  22.5  months  of  labor  were  used,  and  lowest  on  the  hog  farms  where 
17. U  montlas  of  labor  were  used. 

The  labor  coat  per  crop  acre  ranged  from  $9.55  on  the  general  farms  with 
the  most  livestock  to  ^1 .6k   on  the  hog  farms.  The  horse  and  machinery  cost  per 
crop  acre  and  the  improvement  cost  per  acre  were  also  highest  on  the  general  farms 
with  the  most  livestock  but  lowest  on  the  general  farms  with  the  least  livestock. 

Size  of  farm,  vnien  the  farm  records  in  Farming-Type  Area  9  are  sorted 
according  to  the  total  acres  in  the  farm,  they  indicate  that  the  larger  farms 
had  a  greater  total  investment  in  land,  improvements,  and  equipment  than  did  the 
smaller  ones.  The  operators  on  the  larger  farms  took  in  more  money  diuring  the 
year  than  did  those  on  the  smaller  ones;  and,  after  deductions  were  made  for  farm 
business  expenditures  and  interest  on  the  investment,  the  l!+  farms  averaging  5^9 
acres  in  size  had  labor  and  management  earnings  which  averaged  $1,5UU  contrasted 
with  $9.^7  for  the  6  smallest  farms.  The  smaller  farms  had  higher  investments  per 
acre  for  land,  improvements,  and  total  investment,  indicating  a  higher  capital 
input.  The  rate  earned  on  investment  was  somewhat  lower  for  the  IJl  to  210  acre 
farms  than  for  either  of  the  other  two  groups,  but  there  was  a  wide  fluctuation 
in  earnings  in  each  size  group. 

The  smaller  farms  were  operated  more  intensively  than  were  the  larger 
ones.  This  variation  was  indicated  by  the  much  higher  gross  earnings  per  acre, 
by  the  percent  of  tillable  land  in  grain,  by  the  larger  amount  of  feed  fed  per 
acre  to  productive  livestock,  and  by  the  higher  crop  yields. 
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TABLE  5,— SIZE  OF  FARM  RELATED  TO  FARM  EAPJilHGS  AND  OTHER  FACTORS 
Accounting  FarmB  in  Faruiine;-Typ©  Aroa  9,   19*^1 


Total  acres  In  farm 


Item 


Lea  a 
than   I 
131 


151 

to 

210 


211 

or 

more 


Number  of  farms 
Acres  per  farm 

Invi-stmcnte 


Total  per  farm-  -  -  - 
Total  per  acre-  -  -  - 
Land  per  acre  -  -  -  - 
Improvements  per  acre 
Machinery  per  acre-  - 


Earnings 

Per  farm 

Groos  caminge-  ------ 

Gross  oxpcneea-  ------ 

Net  earnings-  ------- 

Per  acre 
Gross  earnings-  ------ 

Gross  expenses-  ------ 

Net  earnings-  ------- 

Rate  earned  on  investment  -  - 

Labor  and  management  earnings 


Size  and  Intensity 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable  ------- 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in  grain  -  -  -  -  - 

Percent  In  hay  and  pasture-  -------- 

Feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive  livestock  - 
Percent  of  income  from  productive  livestock 
Percent  of  income  from  crops-  ------- 

Months  of  labor  per  100  crop  acres-  -  -  -  - 

Total  months  of  labor  -------_-__ 

Number  of  work  horses  ----------- 

Crop  Yields  per  Acre 

Corn,  bu.  ---------_-----__ 

Wheat,  bu.-  -----------_-___ 


$  6 


6 
100 


609 
66 

31 

Ik 

h.92 


$  2  316 
1  U55 

B5i 


$ 


Livestock  Returns 

Per  $100  feed  fed  ----------- _-|  $   202 

Hog  returns  per  litter-  ----------  97 

Dairy  returns  per  cow  -----__-___  89 


Expense  Factors 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre-  ------- 

Horoo  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre- 
Improvement  cost  per  acre  ------- 

LOTtd  tux  per  acre  -  -  -  --_--__. 


$  12.6I1 

5.61 

1.78 

.61 


lU 
170 


9  522 

56 

25 

13 

6.30 


$  2  589 
1  836 

$      753 


lU 
3i+9 


$17  721 

51 

26 

8 

5.76 


$  1+  1^73 

2  709 

$  1  16k 


$ 

23.16 

$  15.18 

$ 

12.81 

l'+.55 

10.77 

7.76 

$ 

8.61 

$ 

kM 

f 

5.05 

13.0^ 

7.9^ 

10.0^ 

$ 

9kl 

$ 

722 

$ 

1 3kk 

87.8 

81.6 

71.2 

k2.k 

38.1 

38.7 

k2.k 

50.6 

50,1+ 

$ 

9.29 

$ 

i^.79 

$ 

k.93 

76.0 

62.0 

70.0 

1'^.7 

20.9 

16.8 

28.5 

2i^.7 

18.9 

16.9 

21.9 

26.6 

3.0 

■^.k 

k.l 

35.3 

32.8 

3*^.5 

2k.6 

18.5 

22.2 

220 

IU9 

90 


9.79 
6.33 
1.U2 

.6s 


197 
133 
106 


7.90 

6.7*^ 

.76 


125 
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The  method*  used  to  increase  the  volume  of  business  depended  upon  the 
individual  farm.  Some  farm  operators  apparently  Increased  the  volume  of  their 
business  by  improving  the  quality  and  increasing  the  amount  of  livestock;  others, 
by  growing  more  intensive  crops,  by  increasing  crop  yields,  or  by  developing 
special  markets;  still  others,  by  increasing  the  acreage  operated  or  by  applying 
combinations  of  the  above  methods. 

Labor  and  horee  and  machinery  expenses.  Labcr  expenses  per  crop  acre 
increase  as  the  amount  of  livestock  per  acre  increases  but  decrease  as  the  size 
of  farm  increases.  Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre,  on  the  ether  hand, 
remained  constant  as  the  amount  of  livestock  per  acre  increased  and  increased  as 
the  size  of  the  farms  increased.  Therefore,  the  efficiency  of  a  farm  in  the  use 
of  labor  and  machinery  should  be  determined  by  comparing  the  expenses  on  the 
individual  farm  with  those  of  farms  of  the  same  size  having  similar  amounts  of 
livestock  per  acre.  The  average  labor  cost  per  crop  acre  and  the  average  horse 
and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre  arc  shown  for  farms  grouped  according  to  acres 
per  farm  and  value  of  feed  fed  per  aci'o  to  productive  livestock  (Table  6J. 

TABLE  6.— LABOR  COST  PER  CROP  ACRE  AND  HORSE  AKD  MACHINERY  COST  PER  CROP 
ACRE  FOR  VARL/ITIONS  IN  SIZE  OF  FARI«1  AND  AMOUNT  OF  FEED  FED  PER 
CROP  ACRE  TO  PRODUCTIVE  LIVESTOCK 
Accounting  Farms  in  Farming-Type  Area  9,  19^1 


Feed  fed  per  acre 

Feed  fed  per  acre 

Acres 

Less 

j;5.00 

$6.00 

Less 

$5.00 

$S.00 

per 

than 

to 

or 

than 

to 

or 

farm 

;;5.oo 

$5.99 

more 

$5.00 

$5 . 99   *   more 

(labor  cost  per  crop  acre) 

(horse  and  machinery 

cos- 

;  per  crop  acre) 

Loss  than  IJl 

$10.10 

$12.00 

$15.00 

$5.60 

$5.60 

$5.60 

151  to  210 

8.00      9.8o 

10.1^0 

6.50 

6.50 

6.50 

211  or  more 

7.50      8.50  1    9.00 

6.70 

6.70 

6.70 

Producing  for  V/ar  Needs 

In  any  given  period  gross  receipts  for  hogs,  cattle,  dairy  sales,  eggs, 
and  grain  are  relative  measures  of  production  (Table  7).  Therefore  the  account 
keeper  should  use  these  standards  to  compare  his  own  production  with  that  of  other 
account  keepers.  He  should  then  adopt  on  his  farm  the  kind  of  farm  plan  and  the 
management  practices  that  will  make  the  best  possible  use  of  land,  buildings, 
livestock,  labor,  machinery,  and  other  resources  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  Thus 
he  will  have  more  products  to  put  on  the  nation's  markets  and  so  will  bo  making  the 
greatest  possible  contribution  to  the  war  effort. 
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TABLE  7.— INVESTMENTS,  RECEIPTS,  EXPENSES,  AND  EARNINGS 
Accounting  Farms  In  Farming-Type  Area  9,  I958-I9I+I 


Your 
farm 

Average  of  all  famip.   in  ea-a 

Item 

19^1          19'^0       1 

1959       '   193^ 

Number  of  farmc  ----------- 

Capital  Invet?tmcnts 

I^and-  --------------- 

$ 

3h 
$  6  01+9 

2   2QQ 

55 

$  5  907 
0  -^o-^ 

56 

$  5  157 

5  515 

592 

550 

255 

62 

91 
(     958) 
768 

995 

121+ 

$11  689 

57 
$  6  258 

?  ?oU 

396           375 
878           786 
199           172 

51^5 

ProductivG  livestock:   Cattlo-   -  -  - 

559 

Hogs 

537 

Sheep  -  -  -  - 

1+0 
97 

55 
86 

27 

Poultry  -  -  - 

106 

Total  productive  liveetock-  -  -  -  - 

(            ) 

(1  2ll^)!    (1  079) 

1  068  j         81+5 

1  15I+  i      1  061 

20I+  ,         1I+5 

$12  5<3'+  ■  $11  733 

(1  009) 

Feed  and  grain-  ---------- 

1  077 

Nfcchinery  and  equipment  -----  -j 

936 

AutcmobilG    (farm  share)    ------ 

128 

Total - 

;; 

$12  155 

Rccelpte  and  Net  Increases 

$ 

$    -        $          1 

569  !      577 
559  i      561+ 
825  1      299 
hi  \       59 
71^         58 
186        119 

(2  260)!     (1  256) 

278  j           220 

591  1           58I1 

29  j              \\ 

20  !                2 

1x7    i               OliX 

$          9 

266 
298 
506 

25 

1+1 

121+ 

(1  060) 

229 

779 

21 

$          11 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle-  -  -  -1 

232 

Dairy  sales   - 

512 

627 

11+ 

1+2 

175 

(1  585) 
281+ 

165 
ok 

Hogs-  -  -  -  - 

Sheep  -  -  -  - 

Poultry  -  -  - 
Egg  sales  -  - 

Total  productive  liveetock-   -   -  -   - 

(    ~T 

Farm  products  used  in  household  -   - ' 

T-fiVinr*    riff*    -ff^YTn       ...-•-.-•• 

15               5 

;>  5  515  I ; 

«_-T^ 

— Ql. 
%  2  572 

■J--  > 

Total  --------------1 

$ 

'.  2   520 

$  2   013 

Expenses  and  Net  Decreases 

Farm  improvements  ---------j 

$ 

1 
$    259  !  $     50 

8! 
—    1 

1+56  j          519 

99  i           76 

313  t          2I+9 

18 !        18 

156          96 

36  j        19 

$      227  1$      11+5 

i 

Horses-  -------------- 

Productive  livestock-  ------- 

TTpprl     ar^A     tTY*f*'^T\m»     ■■»_..__           _     — 

Machinery  and  equipment  ------ 

261+ 
Ih 

1+11 
25 
75 
21+ 

80 

195 
16 

Automobile   (farm  share)    ------ 

Hired  labor  ------------ 

ny*r\T\     ftVT^ortoA—     *.._._                                  — 

T  1  vfi+nnlr     rtYT^Anc^a     «*__._—            _ 

TAVftn     *•••.•.-     —     —     .                 __ 

135            1^1 

<•    -1     o-zc.       d>          fiTn 

-•-/r    ' 

Xt| 

Totnl    -----_--_----- 

$ 

[\  1  1+61+  1  ! 

;      971+ 

>>    -L    (^-JJ 

<f       '^•\y 

Receipts  less  expenooa-  ------ 

$ 

i  1  851  ;  ; 

;  1  5'^6 

%    1    137 
]20 

%  1  \y\ 

155 

TTftTnllv    1ft'hr»'r»»    .     —     »     —     _     —     —     —     .           . 

211+  i          156 
$  1  657  !  $  1  190 

ItJlQ                       1-7)1 

Returno  for  lator,    capital,  mgt.- 

$ 

$  1  017     $  1  001 

1+02              588 

$       615     $       615 

5.5?'.          5.0^ 

n"nftT*fl1"n"r  *  p     1n"hrt>*—    ._     —     .     —     —    —     —     — 

%     1     I8S 

9.6^ 

$      619 

1  018 

^ 

ji-^ 

Not  earnings  per  farm  ------ 

$ 

\      816 

Rate  Earned  on  Investment   ------ 

% 

7.0^ 

$       587 

603 

Interest  on  investment-   ------ 

Labor  and  Management  Earnings   -  -  -   - 

$ 

$      585 
1+52 

$    608 

395 

Nonfarm  income-  ----------- 

$ 

1 

$        90  1  $        1+1 

$      11+7  1$      129I 
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COMPLETE  COSTS  AND  FARM  BUSINESS  ANALYSIS  ON  28  FARMS 
IK  CHAMPAICffI  AND  PIATT  COUNTIES,  ILLINOIS,    1914-1 

By 

R.  E,  Wilcox,  W.  C.  Kayser,  and  H.  C.  M.  Case 

INTRODUCTION 

During  I9U1  complete  farm  cost-accounting  records  were  kept  "by  28  farmers 
in  Chanipaign  and  Piatt  Counties  In  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  The  costs  and  results  secured  on  these 
farms  are  set  forth  in  this  report,  which  covers  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  a  contin- 
uous farm  cost  study  in  Illinois.i/ 

This  report  gives  the  costs  for  individual  farms  and  averages  for  the 
group  for  I9IH  as  well  as  comparable  averages  for  the  two  preceding  years.  Since 
the  figures  represent  only  one  area,  the  reader  should  keep  in  mind  the  soil  and 
climatic  characteristics  of  the  area  and  the  yields  of  crops  during  the  years  for 
which  costs  are  shown. 

The  Area  Studied 

Champaign  and  Piatt  Counties  lie  in  east-central  Illinois,  close  to  the 
:\llinois-Indiana  line,  and  are  typical  of  the  cash-grain  area  of  the  state.  This 
section  of  Illinois  is  commonly  called  the  com  anA.   soyhean  section  because  the 
combined  sales  of  these  two  crops  amount  to  more  than  the  income  from  any  other 
single  enterprise.  The  soil  is  high  in  natural  fertility,  and  the  land  is  prac- 
tically all  tillable. 

Farms  Included  in  the  Study 

The  farms  in  the  study  are  about  90  acres  larger  than  the  average-sized 
farm  in  the  two  counties.  The  farmers  who  cooperate  in  the  study  also  secure 
somewhat  higher  yields  and  have  better  managed  farms  than  does  the  average  farmer 
in  the  area.  As  a  result,  it  is  believed  that  they  have  somewhat  lower  costs  than 
do  many  of  their  neighbors.  However,  it  is  felt  that  the  data  from  the  cost  farms 
may  safely  be  used  for  showing  variations  in  costs  from  farm  to  farm  or  from  year 
to  year. 

Conditions  During  19^1 

The  year  19''<-1  was  one  of  high  avereige  temperature,  which  was  favorable 
to  the  jrield  of  com  but  not  to  the  yield  of  oats  and  winter  wheat.  Spring  work 
progressed  in  good  shape,  and  the  summer  harvesting  of  grain  and  hay  was  carried 
on  without  unusual  weather  interference.  In  October  and  November,  however,  exces- 
sively wet  weather  hindered  the  harvesting  of  com  and  soybeans,  as  well  as  fall 
plowing  and  the  seeding  of  winter  grain.  The  cost  of  harvesting  soybeans  and  com 
was  high  on  some  farms  where  the  ground  was  soft  as  the  result  of  continued  fall 
rains . 

Wage  rates  of  farm  labor  in  Illinois  rose  13  percent  in  1914-1  over  their 
level  in  19^0,  whereas  average  hourly  wage  rates  of  faiin  laborers  on  the  farms  in 
this  study  rose  ik.k   percent.  (See  page  39-) 


1/  Crop  costs  for  the  first  25  years  were  recently  published  in  Illinois 
Bulletin  14-67. 
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Table  1. — Distribution  of  Land  In  Cost-Accounting  Farms, 
Champaign  and  Piatt  Covinties 


Uoe  of  land 


Acres 

per  farm 

191+0 

191+1 

221.6 

235.3 

23.7 

25.8 

20.7 

12.8 

10.0 

9.0 

6.1^ 

6.9 

.7 

-- 

Heirvested  crops 

Rotation  pasture 

Soil- conserving  crops  (not  harvested) 

Bluegrasa  peistvire 

Farmstead 

Idle  land 

ToteJ.  acres  in  farm 


265.6 


289.8 


The  average -si zed  farm  operated  by  the  cooperating  farmer  in  Champaign 
and  Piatt  Counties  vas  25  acres  larger  in  19I+I  than  in  1939  and  four  acres  larger 
in  19I+I  than  in  I9I+0.  Cooperators  were  selected  with  a  view  to  Including  farms  of 
differing  sizes  in  order  to  provide  a  better  means  of  studying  farm  orgsinization. 
The  smallest  farm  in  I9I+I  contained  79  acres;  the  largest  farm,  565  acres. 

The  acreage  shown  in  Table  2  in  soil-conserving  crops  (not  harvested) 
does  not  include  all  lajid  that  came  under  the  classification  of  soil-conserving 
acreage.  A  considerable  area  of  soil-conserving  land  was  in  rotation  pasture. 


Table  2. — Distribution  of  Crop  Area,  Average  Crop  Yields,  and  Crop  Costs  on  Cost- 
Accounting  Farms,  Champaign  and  Piatt  Counties 


Average 

Average  net    IVariation  in 

Percent  of 

yield  per 

cost  per          icost  per  bushel 

cropland 

acre 

bushel  or  ton  'or  ton  in  I9I+I 

Crop 

I9I+0 

191+1 

I9I+0 

I9I+I 

191+0       I9I+I 

High 

Lc\r 

Com 

3U.85 

35.08 

55.95 

72.1+2 

$   .335 

$  .268 

$    .1+25 

$    .207 

Oats   (combined) 

I+.97 

10.31+ 

66.1+9 

1+1. 18 

.193 

.317 

.1+35 

.233 

Oats   (threshed) 

I+.67 

i+.oo 

69.1+4 

5I+.91 

.229 

.262 

.308 

.213 

Soybeans  (combined) 

29.91+ 

31.53 

21.52 

28.56 

.738 

.595 

.819 

.1+63 

Winter  wheat   (combined) 

5.55 

6.22 

26.56 

2I+.I6 

.560!     .606 

.803 

.1+56 

Alfalfa  hay 

2.56 

2.1^2 

2.35 

3.07 

9.00      7. 80 

10.27 

5.56 

Clover  hay 

U.8U 

2.67 

1.30 

1.18 

11.73 

12.37 

1I+.U6 

8.91 

Soybean  hay 

2.16 

.U6 

1.56 

1.8k 

12.56 

13.92 

21.1+5 

5.20 

Other  crops 

.86 

3.09 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Soil-conserving  crops 

(not  harvested) 

9.1+0 

.  -. 

I+.I9 

— — 

-- 

-- 

The  average  unit  cost  per  bushel  or  ton  of  crop  products  in  I9I+I  showed 
a  varied  relation  to  coats  of  these  same  crops  in  I9I+O.  The  cost  of  producing  a 
unit  of  com,  soybeans,  and  alfalfa  hay  declined,  whereas  the  cost  per  unit  of  the 
other  principal  crops  increased  in  varying  amounts. 

The  term  "cropland"  used  in  Table  2  includes  only  the  land  that  was  har- 
vested by  labor  and  not  that  used  for  past'ore.  The  land  harvested  comprised  about 
80  percent  of  the  farm  area.  Although  the  proportion  in  cropland  in  I9I+I  was  2.2 
percent  lower  than  in  I9I+O,  the  percentage  devoted  to  the  production  of  grain  crops 
was  somewhat  higher  in  I9I+I. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION  COSTS 


When  the  costs  of  individual  products  are  presented,  wide  margins  appear 
between  the  cost  of  production  and  the  price  of  some  products.  This  situation  is 
somewhat  misleading,  however,  since  some  crops  show  a  much  larger  profit  than 
others.  Also,  the  more  profitable  crops  in  the  rotation,  such  as  com  and  soybeans, 
draw  more  heavily  on  soil  fertility  than  do  the  less  profitable  small  grains  and 
hays.  No  attempt  was  made,  in  arriving  at  the  crop  costs  given  in  this  report,  to 
charge  for  the  fertility  removed  from  the  soil,  because  no  satisfactory  method  of 
doing  so  has  yet  been  found.  If  a  charge  had  been  made  for  the  fertility  depletion 
of  com  and  soybeans,  the  margin  between  cost  of  production  and  prices  of  these 
crops  would  have  been  narrowed  considerably. 

"  In  the  interest  of  good  farming  and  the  continued  low  cost  of  production, 

it  is  necessary  to  include  small  grains  as  nurse  crops  and  clovers  as  soil-building 
crops.  Both  groups  are  less  profitable  than  com  and  soybeans,  for  exangjie,  but 
all  of  them  are  needed  to  make  the  rotation  as  a  whole  profitable  over  a  period  of 
years.  The  farmers  in  this  study  are  doing  a  better-than- average  Job  of  developing 
rotations  that  result  in  low  costs  of  production  and  continued  high  yields;  there- 
fore the  earnings  shown  are  much  higher  than  those  found  on  the  average  farm  of  the 
£irea.  The  cost  records  show  the  ways  in  which  farmers  can  economize  in  their  oper- 
ations and  the  degree  to  which  profitable  practices  affect  farm  income. 

Com 

Because  19^1  was  an  unusually  good  com  year  eaid  because  all  the  farmers 
used  hybrid  seed  com,  the  acre  yield  of  com  was  the  highest  obtained  on  farms  in 
this  area  of  the  state  cooperating  in  the  cost  work  since  its  beginning  in  1920. 
The  average  acre  cost  of  producing  com  in  19'i-l  was  $19.67,  With  an  average  yield 
of  over  72  bushels  an  acre,  the  bushel  cost  was  26.8  cents.  In  19'4-0  a  yield  of  56 
bushels  gave  a  bushel  cost  of  33.5  cents;  and  in  1959  a  yield  of  62.5  bushels,  a 
cost  of  28.6  cents  a  bushel.  It  seems  apparent,  since  acre  costs  have  not  varied 
much  for  the  past  three  years,  that  in  that  period  yields  have  been  the  most 
important  factor  in  bushel  costs.  Because  of  good  yields  and  improvement  in 
prices,  the  19^+1  com  crop  showed  the  highest  profit  of  any  year  during  the  history 
of  the  work.  Com  parity  payments  under  the  soil  conservation  program  were  not 
credited  to  the  field  accounts;  hence  they  do  not  enter  into  the  crop  incomes 
reported, 

Oats  (Combined) 

The  practice  of  combining  oats  expanded  a  great  deal  in  19^1>  and  the 
method  by  which  it  was  done  changed  entirely.  Whereas  in  previous  years  much  of 
the  crop  was  combined  from  the  standing  grain,  in  19^1  nearly  all  the  oats  combined 
were  windrowed  and  combined  out  of  the  windrow.  The  acreage  increased  for  the 
first  time  in  many  years.  All  of  the  increase  can  be  credited  to  the  use  of  oats 
as  a  nurse  crop  for  the  legumes  seeded  to  meet,  in  part  at  least,  the  required 
soil-conserving  practices  imder  the  agricult\iral  program.  The  acre  cost  of  produc- 
ing and  combining  oats  was  $15.95  in  19'<-1  and  was  $15.87  in  19^0,  With  an  acre 
yield  of  1+1.2  bushels  in  19'4-1,  the  cost  per  unit  was  51,7  cents  conipared  with  19*5 
cents  a  bushel  in  191+0,  when  the  acre  yield  was  66.5  bushels. 


l'^2 
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Oats  (Threshed) 

The  acre  yield  of  oats  cut  with  the  binder  and  threshed  was  55  bushels, 
or  nearly  lU  bushels  an  acre  more  than  the  yield  of  oats  windrowed  and  combined. 
This  difference  in  yield  can  be  attributed  very  largely  to  the  fact  that  more 
livestock  has  been  kept  during  the  past  years  on  the  eight  farms  where  the  oats 
were  threshed  than  on  the  farms  where  oats  were  combined,  and  the  operators  of 
the  eight  farms  made  more  use  of  rotation  pastures  and  barnyard  manure. 

The  average  acre  cost  of  producing  threshed  oats  was  $16,82  and  the 
Income,  $19,14-7,  so  the  acre  profit  was  $2.65. 

Soybeans  (Combined) 

Soybeans  were  produced  on  all  the  farms;  their  acreage  per  farm  varied 
from  lS.53  on  the  farm  with  the  least  soybeans  to  1^^8,26  on  the  farm  with  the  most 
soybeans.  The  yield  of  beans  suffered  from  the  extremely  wet  fall  and  the  farmers* 
inability  to  get  Into  the  fields  with  the  combine  before  the  beans  had  shattered. 
From  a  yield  standpoint,  however,  the  I9U1  crop  was  better  than  that  of  19^. 
Although  the  acre  cost  of  soybeans  in  19^1  was  above  that  of  both  1959  and  19^» 
the  profit  per  acre  of  $25, Bi^  was  considerably  higher.  This  profit  was  based  upon 
a  price  of  $1,50  a  bushel  which  prevailed  at  harvest  time. 

Leas  soybean  acreage  was  planted  in  rows  in  19'<-1  on  the  farms  than  In 
19^*^.  The  hours  of  man  and  tractor  use,  however,  were  about  the  same  in  the  two 
years  because  of  the  very  unfavorable  harvesting  season  of  19^1* 

Winter  Wheat  (Combined) 

Winter  wheat  was  grown  on  13  of  the  28  farms.  Yields  varied  from  7«7 
to  31.7  bushels,  which  was  a  wider  spread  than  usually  occurs.  Yields  of  over  16 
bushels,  coniblned  with  the  price  of  95  cents  which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  har- 
vest, returned  a  profit  to  cooperating  farmers  in  the  two  counties.  The  average 
acre  cost  was  $15.58,  and  with  a  yield  of  24.2  bushels  an  acre  the  average  bushel 
cost  was  60.6  cents,  or  nearly  five  cents  above  that  of  the  previous  year. 
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5. 
Alfalfa  Hay 

Eighteen  of  the  28  farms  raised  an  average  of  9.25  acres  of  alfalfa  hay. 
This  was  a  slight  increase  in  acreage  over  that  of  19l;-0  and  a  substantial  increase 
over  the  acreage  during  the  'JOs.  The  1914-1  yield  per  acre  of  3.1  tons  was  the 
highest  realized  from  the  crop  in  the  area  since  the  cost  studies  began  in  1920. 
Although  the  yields  in  this  area  have  not  been  large,  the  crop  has  usualli;-  shown 
a  profit;  and  in  19'<-1»  with  a  better-than-average  yield  and  a  price  of  $10.50  a 
ton  at  haying  time,  an  acre  profit  of  $8.05  was  realized.  Many  farmers  in  this 
area  of  the  state  do  not  raise  alfalfa  because  they  do  not  have  livestock  to 
utilize  it  and  because  the  local  demand  for  the  crop  is  somewhat  limited;  yet  when 
it  has  been  grown  on  farms  where  it  can  be  utilized,  it  has  proved  to  be  a  profit- 
able crop  in  this  cash-grain  area. 

Clover  Hay 

Results  on  the  nine  farms  that  grew  clover  hay  in  19^1  were  typical  in 
that  the  yield  per  acre  was  1.2  tons  and  the  cost  per  acre,  $15.16.  Clover  hay  on 
these  farms  does  not  furnish  rougliage  as  economically  as  the  alfalfa  crop,  nor  is 
there  as  much  profit  in  clover  hay  as  in  alfalfa  hay  when  considered  only  on  a 
dollars  and  cents  basis.  Farmers  in  this  area,  however,  raise  clover  as  much  for 
its  soil-building  worth  as  for  its  use  as  hay.  Thus  it  is  often  the  practice  to 
cut  only  one  crop  of  hay  and  to  turn  the  second  under  for  soil-building  purposes. 

Soybean  Hay 

Only  eight  of  the  28  cooperating  farmers  cut  soybeans  for  hay  in  19^1> 
whereas  in  previous  years  nearly  every  farmer  cut  some  soybeans  for  hay,  even  if 
it  was  only  a  couple  of  mower  widths  around  a  large  field  to  open  it  up  for  the 
combine,  or  a  small  portion  of  a  large  field  in  order  to  come  within  the  acreage 
allotment  of  the  soil  conservation  program.  During  19^1  the  acreage  restrictions 
on  soybeans  under  the  soil  conservation  program  were  removed,  and  farmers  who  in 
the  past  had  been  conforming  under  the  program  were  permitted  to  combine  all  their 
soybeans  without  penalty. 

Because  of  the  very  favorable  price  in  the  fall,  there  was  a  decided 
advantage  in  combining  the  19^1  soybeans  instead  of  cutting  them  for  hay.  Hence 
only  the  poor  beans  and  weedy  spots  in  soybean  fields  that  were  difficult  to  com- 
bine were  cut  for  hay. 
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LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTIOM  COSTS 

Hogs 

In  19^1  hogs  vere  the  most  profitable  livestock  enterprise  carried  on 
on  these  farms  in  Chajnpaign  and  Piatt  Counties.  The  total  value  of  hogs  produced 
per  farm  was  $1,6^9,  and  after  all  coats  had  been  met,  an  average  profit  of  ^kQ3 
was  left.  Hogs  consumed  I6  percent  of  the  com  produced  on  the  average  farm  as 
well  as  considerable  quantities  of  oats,  wheat,  and  sJcimmill!:. 

The  size  of  the  enteirprise  varied  greatly  from  farm  to  farm.  Of  the  27 
farms  that  had  hogs,  four  produced  less  than  5>000  pounds  of  pork;  eight,  between 
5,000  and  10,000  pounds;  nine,  between  10,000  and  20,000  pounds;  and  six,  more 
than  20,000  pounds.  The  average  for  the  group  was  15,68^  pounds. 

The  cost  of  producing  100  pounds  of  liveweight  hog  averaged  $7.51  com- 
pared with  $6.49  in  19^0  and  $5.37  in  1939.  The  difference  was  due  almost  entirely 
to  higher  feed  costs.  Feed  constituted  7^  percent  of  the  total  cost.  In  spite  of 
their  relatively  high  feeding  costs  in  19^1*  hogs  made  more  profit  then  than  they 
had  in  any  year  since  1955. 

Milk  Cattle 

On  these  cash-grain  farms  in  east-central  Illinois,  dairying  is  a  minor 
enterprise.  On  only  six  of  the  28  farms  were  there  more  than  10  dairy  cows.  In 
some  cases  the  few  dairy  cows  on  the  farm  were  kept  mainly  to  supply  the  family, 
and  surplus  sour  cream  was  marketed;  in  others,  where  the  number  of  milk  cows 
approached  10,  they  were  kept  mainly  to  bring  in  income. 

Milk  production  per  cow  also  gives  some  indication  of  the  emphasis  put 
on  dairying.  Only  seven  of  the  26  herds  of  milk  cows  obtained  an  average  jd.eld  of 
milk  per  cow  above  7>500  poimds;  the  highest  average  milk  production  per  cow  was 
8,710  pounds.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  relationship  between  the  profit 
from  milk  cattle  and  the  yield  of  milk  per  cow,  since  some  of  the  highest  producing 
herds  of  cows  made  a  loss  and  some  low-producing  herds  made  some  profit.  Neither 
does  there  appear  to  be  any  relationship  between  profits  from  the  herds  and  com- 
pliance with  the  local  sanitary  requirements  and  their  accompanying  premium  for 
milk.  An  analysis  of  the  records  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  careful  feeding  and 
handling  of  the  milk  cows  had  as  much  to  do  with  profits  from  the  enterprise  as  did 
the  production  per  cow. 
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Feeder  Cattle 


Five  of  the  farmers  fed  calves  or  yearlings,  and  one  fed  a  drove  of 
heavy  cattle  during  19UO,  One  hunch  of  only  five  calves  was  fed  in  the  k-E   club 
calf -feeding  contest  by  the  son  of  one  of  the  farmers.  Records  for  these  calves 
are  included  in  Table  Ik,   for  they  were  fed  and  handled  in  very  much  the  same 
manner  as  were  calves  in  the  larger  droves  on  the  other  farms. 

The  figures  in  Table  l**-  represent  the  cost  of  putting  on  gains  from  the 
time  the  steers  were  purchased  in  19'<-0  until  they  were  sold  in  19'*-1.  The  weight 
of  the  steers  when  purchased  varied  from  UlO  to  968  pounds,  and  the  cost  of  the 
feeder  steers  by  the  time  they  reached  the  farm  ranged  from  $9 •I'*-  to  $11.55  a 
hundred  pounds.  The  h-E   club  calves  cost  the  most  per  hundred  pounds  when  bought, 
and.   they  sold  for  the  most  at  market. 

Feed  was  81  percent  of  the  fattening  costs.  For  each  100  pounds  of 
gain,  the  cattle  were  fed  6U0  pounds  of  com  and  5II  pounds  of  hay  and  were  pas- 
tured nine  days.  When  the  steers  were  sold,  their  o\mers  received  66   cents  a 
bushel  for  all  the  com  fed  to  them  after  the  market  prices  of  all  the  other  feeds 
had  been  paid  and  all  other  expenses  met  by  the  steers. 

Hogs  were  placed  in  the  feedlot  with  all  the  feeder  cattle  under  study. 
The  gains  made  by  hogs  while  they  were  following  cattle  were  credited  to  the 
cattle  at  the  average  yearly  price  received  for  the  hogs  sold  from  the  farm.  The 
hogs'  gain  in  weight  from  com  in  steer  droppings  depended  largely  on  the  weight 
of  the  steers  and  the  kind  and  amount  of  com  fed  them.  The  following  factors 
were  used  in  calculating  the  gains  in  hogs  when  they  ran  behind  feeder  cattle: 

Pork  Per  Bushel  of  Corn-Fed  Steers 


(Steers 

not  fed 

silage) 

Kind  of  com 

fed  to  cattle 

Yearling  steers 

Calves 

(lb. 

of  pork) 

Broken  ear 

1.5 

-- 

Com-  and  cob-meal 

.5 

.5 

Crushed  ear 

.75 

.5 

Ground  shelled 

.5 

.5 

Shelled 

1.2 

.75 

Beef  Herds 

Beef  herds  with  over  10  cows  were  maintained  on  two  of  the  28  farms;  on 
six  additional  farms  small  numbers  of  beef  cows  were  carried.  Three  of  the  small 
herds  were  Just  being  started  and  contained  less  than  five  cows.  All  of  the  herds 
were  carried  to  make  use  of  the  roughage  available  luider  the  soil  conservation 
program  on  the  farms.  Beef  herds  were  more  profitable  in  19i)-l  than  they  were  in 
1939  and  19^+0;  and  in  the  case  of  herds  with  more  than  five  cows,  after  the  market 
prices  of  all  the  concentrated  feeds  fed  to  them  and  all  the  cash  expenses  on  them 
had  been  subtracted  from  their  sale  price,  these  cattle  retui-ned  from  $17  to  $24 
an  animal  unit  for  the  roughage  and  labor  that  went  into  them.  In  Table  15,  the 
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figure  called  "return  to  roughage  and  labor  per  animal  unit"  shows  hov  this  return 
varied  from  farm  to  fana.  All  of  the  herds  with  over  five  cows  paid  well  for  what 
might  otherwise  have  been  surplus  roughage  and  idle  labor. 

Poultry 

Poultry  does  not  form  an  important  part  of  the  income  on  the  farms  in 
the  area  of  study,  as  it  visually  contributes  less  than  five  percent  of  the  gross 
income.  Flocks  are  small,  averaging  between  100  and  125  laying  hens.  More  income 
is  derived  from  the  sale  of  poultry  for  meat  than  from  the  sale  of  eggs,  and  about 
one-third  of  the  eggs  from  the  flocks  are  used  in  the  farm  home.  When  the  cash 
value  of  eggs  and  meat  used  in  a  cooperating  home  was  included  as  part  of  the 
income  from  the  farm  flock,  the  average  annual  flock  income  added  up  to  $i<-05  in 
19^1. 

■  These  farm  flocks  in  Champaign  and  Piatt  Counties  were  characterized  in 
the  main  by  low  egg  yields.  Only  five  of  the  flocks  averaged  ll»-0  or  more  eggs  per 
hen;  ten  averaged  less  than  100  eggs.  However,  the  high  egg-producing  flocks  did 
not  always  make  the  greatest  profit,  for  the  increase  in  inventory  of  the  flock 
and  the  sale  and  farm  use  of  poultry  meat  played  an  important  part  in  the  results 
secured  from  the  enterprise. 

Because  of  the  two  sources  of  income  (poultry  and  eggs),  the  net  cost 
per  dozen  eggs  was  calculated  in  the  following  manner:  The  percentage  of  total 
flock  income  that  came  from  eggs  was  determined,  and  this  percentage  of  the  total 
cost  items  per  flock  was  figured  as  the  cost  of  eggs.  When  figured  in  this  way, 
the  cost  of  producing  a  dozen  eggs  was  22.5  cents  in  192+1  compared  with  23  cents 
in  19^+0. 

Sheep 

Sheep  were  kept  on  nine  farms  in  19'+1;  one  of  the  nine  (Farm  9^+)  bought 
feeder  lambs  to  feed  out  for  the  market  in  addition  to  the  lambs  produced  by  a 
small  flock  of  ewes  on  the  farm.  Sheep  on  the  other  eight  farms  were  in  farm 
flocks  which  were  used  mainly  as  a  means  of  cleaning  up  fields  and  refuse  thrown 
out  of  the  mangers  of  other  livestock. 

Because  of  the  small  size  of  the  enterprise,  frequently  the  income  from 
such  flocks  is  not  sufficient  to  equal  the  total  costs;  in  other  words^  labor  and 
equipment  may  usually  be  used  more  efficiently  on  a  flock  of  larger  size.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  farms  may  not  be  adapted  to  hajidling  a  larger  flock,  and  su«h 
farms  may  benefit  from  having  a  small  flock,  even  though  no  direct  profit  is 
returned. 

In  coDiputing  the  cost  of  carrying  these  farm  flocks,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  place  a  market  value  on  most  of  the  feed  that  they  consumed;  this,  of  course, 
was  difficult  to  do  because  so  large  a  portion  of  the  feed  consumed  was  non- 
marketable  . 
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LABOR  AND   POWER  COSTS 


Man-Iiator  Costs 


The  total  farm,  cost  of  man  lator  includes  cash  and  perquisites  furnished 
to  hired  lahor  in  the  form  of  hoard  and  room,  or  a  house  with  land  for  a  garden, 
and  meat,  milk,  eggs,  or  other  farm  products,  plus  average  local  labor  xrages  for 
the  operator  and  members  of  his  family.  On  the  290-acre  farms,  the  total  man- 
labor  cost  was  $1,U27,  of  which  $598  was  hired- labor  cost. 

For  19^1,  the  hourly  labor  rates  for  the  various  fanas  varied  from  26 
cents  to  Ul  cents  an  hour,  with  an  average  of  52  cents. 


Table  18.— Man-Labor  Cost,  Including  the  Cost  of  Husicing  and  Detasseling  Com 


1   ■      ■   .            ■!     :- 

Average  of  28  farms 

Your 

farm 

Item 

Amount 

Percent 
of  total 

Amount 

Percent 
of  total 

Hired- labor  cost 
Cash 

$lHl^,8U 

66.59 
27.71 
55.50 
55.U6 
($185.26) 

$598.10 
1  879 

$  .518 
$  .517 

69.1^ 

11.1 
1^.6 

5.6 

9.5 
(50.6) 

100.0 

$ 

Perquisites 
Board 

Food 

Feed 

Buildings  and  lots 

Total 

Total 

($        ) 
$ 

(   ,    ) 

Hours  of  labor  performed 
by  hired  labor 

Cost  an  hour  of  hired  labor 

(including  husking  and  detasseling) 
Cost  an  hour  of  regular  monthly  labor 

$ 

$ 

— 

Average  of  28  farms 

Your  farm 

Item 

Cost 

Percent 
of  total 
cost 

Hours 

of 

labor 

Cost 

Percent 
of  total 

cost 

Hours 

of 

labor 

Hired  labor 

$  598.10 
29.51 

155.57 
716.61 

$1  1^99.59 

$  72. OU 
$1  U27.55 

59.9 

2.0 

10.4 

47. 7 

100.0 

1  879 

65 
U90 

2  262 

4  696 

219 

4  477 

$ 

Custom  labor 

Family  labor 

Operator's  labor 

Total  labor 

$ 
$ 
$ 

Labor  off  farm 

Net  labor  on  farm 

loQ 


Horse-Labor  Costs 


Only  20  of  the  28  farmers  used  work  horses  in  operating  their  farms,  and 
on  fleyen  of  the  20  farms  the  available  horses  were  each  worked  less  than  300  hours 
during  19^1 .  On  only  two  farms  were  horses  used  more  than  TOO  hours.  As  a  source 
of  power  on  these  farms,  horses  have  declined  to  the  point  where  with  but  few 
exceptions  only  one  team  is  kept. 

The  net  cost  of  feeding,  housing,  and  caring  for  a  horse  in  19^+1  vas 
$66 «?'*■;  and  with  the  average  yearly  hours  of  work  per  horse  only  587,  the  cost  per 
hour  of  work  was  17  cents. 

Tractor  Costs 

All  of  the  28  farms  used  tractors;  three  of  them  had  three  on  the  farm 
for  the  year,  12  had  two,  and  the  reroal ning  13  had  one.  Thus  a  total  of  k6 
tractors  were  used  in  operating  the  28  farms.  Of  this  number,  21  were  bought  to 
replace  old  machines  in  1939,  19^,  and  194l. 

The  drawbar-horsepower  rating  of  each  of  the  k6   tractors  was  obtained 
from  the  reports  of  the  Nebraska  Tractor  Tests.  According  to  these  tests,  the 
ratings  of  the  h6  machines  varied  from  9.6  to  29.6  drawbar- horsepower.  For  the 
purpose  of  analysis  and  comparison,  they  were  divided  into  three  groups:  (l)  those 
with  drawbar-horsepower  ratings  between  9.0  and  16,0,  (2)  those  with  ratings 
between  16. 0  and  21.0,  and  (5)  those  with  ratings  between  21.0  and  50,0.  This 
grouping  is  somewhat  arbitrary,  althoiigh  there  appeared  to  be  a  logical  breaJc  In 
horsepower  at  the  three  ratings  selected. 

There  was  an  insufficient  number  of  tractors  in  the  9.0  to  16,0  drawbar- 
rating  group  from  which  to  make  an  average.  The  cost  per  hour  for  the  use  of 
machines  in  this  group  varied  from  a  low  of  3I  cents  to  a  high  of  5^  cents.  The 
average  operating  cost  per  hour  in  the  I6.0  to  21.0  drawbar-rating  group  varied 
from  a  low  of  35  cents  to  a  high  of  72,5  cents.  The  machine  with  the  low  hourly 
cost  was  used  nearly  three  times  as  many  hours  as  that  with  the  hi^est  hourly 
cost.  Tractors  in  the  21.0  to  30.0  drawbar-rating  group  were  nearly  all  used  with 
three-bottom  plows  and  other  large  tillage  and  harvesting  machinery.  The  operating 
cost  per  tractor  varied  from  51  cents  to  82  cents  an  hovar.     The  average  hourly  cost 
of  th^  15  tractors  in  this  group  was  62  cents. 
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51.  "9 


FAEM  EAMINGS 


Farm  earnings  in  I9U1  vere  the  highest  of  any  year  since  the  cost 
accounting  work  in  Chaarpaign  and  Piatt  Counties  "began  21  years  ago.  These  high 
earnings  were  due  to  exceptionally  good  average  crop  yields  and  to  the  advance  in 
prices  of  crops  and  livestock  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  as  well  as  to 
the  good  prices  paid  for  crops  and  livestock  produced  in  19iH.  This  period  of 
high  income  was  in  distinct  contrast  with  such  periods  as  the  early  1950s,  when 
farm  income  failed  to  exceed  the  operating  expenses  and  gave  no  return  for  the  use 
of  capital.  But  farm  debts  are  paid  from  long-term  farm  earnings.  Over  the  entire 
period  of  this  study,  the  earnings  on  these  farms  approximated  7.6  percent  annually 
on  the  total  farm  investment.  This  return  is  probably  two  to  three  percent  higher 
than  the  rate  of  interest  received  by  the  average  of  all  farms  in  this  same  area. 
It  is  safe  to  assume,  from  the  results  of  many  studies  made  by  this  department, 
that  the  19'<-1  income  of  the  average  farm  in  the  area  approximated  that  of  the 
lower  one-third  of  the  farms  in  this  study. 

THE  ANALYSIS  0?  TEE  FARM  BUSIIffiSS 

The  costs,  incomes,  profits  and  losses,  yields,  labor  and  power  require- 
mente,  other  physical  factors  in  crop  production,  and  the  feed  and  labor  used  for 
each  livestock  enterprise  of  the  28  farms  in  the  study  have  been  set  forth  in  the. 
preceding  pages.  The  following  tables  (Tables  25,  24,  and  25)  bring  together  in 
convenient  form  some  pertinent  information  deailing  largely  with  the  farms  as  a 
whole.  The  comparisons  afforded  here  should  be  of  particular  value  to  the  indi- 
vidual cooperator  in  his  efforts  to  improve  the  management  of  tiie  farm. 

In  Tables  25,  2U,  and  25,  the  farms  are  arranged  in  order  of  the  rate 
earned  on  investment.  The  figijres  in  the  other  columns  do  not  run  in  any  partic- 
ular order  insofar  as  the  size  of  the  figures  is  concerned.  Farms  differ  in  many 
respects,  so  usually  a  farm  with  a  high  income  has  some  points  of  weakness  and 
a  farm  with  a  low  income  has  some  points  of  strength. 

At  the  foot  of  each  column,  figures  are  shown  for  the  high-  and  low- 
income  farms  and  for  the  average  of  the  group.  These  fig'Jires  are  an  aid  in  making 
comparisons  with  individual  farms. 

Description  of  Table  25  (Pa^e  52) 

Rate  earned  on  capital  represents  the  net  income  of  the  farm,  expressed 
as  a  percentage  of  the  total  investment.  The  value  of  the  labor  of  the  farmer  and 
his  family  is  deducted  as  an  expense,  but  no  compensation  is  allowed  for  his 
management. 

Total  investment  per  acre  is  the  combined  value  of  land,  improvements 
{except  operator's  dwelling),  machinery,  feed,  grain,  and  livestock,  as  shown  in 
the  opening  inventory,  divided  by  the  total  farm  acreage. 

Operating  capital  per  acre  is  the  sum  of  the  capital  invested  in  the 
farm  business  other  than  real  estate.  The  principal  items  in  the  operating 
capital  are  the  investment  in  livestock,  machinery,  grain,  and  feed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  A  high  operating  capital  usually  Indicates  an  intensive  farm 
business. 

(Continued  on  page  55) 
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55. 

Investment  and  expense  under  farm  buildings  per  acre  is  the  total  build- 
ing investment  and  annual  expense  reduced  to  an  acre  bajsis.  High  figures  often 
show  overinvestment  in  buildings,  and  very  low  figures  often  indicate  inadequate 
equipment . 

Investment  and  expense  voider  fencing  per  acre  may  repjresent  a  consider- 
able burden. 

Gross  income  per  acre  is  the  sum  of  sales,  increases  in  inventory, 
products  used  in  the  household,  and  perquisites  furnished  to  labor,  divided  by  the 
total  farm  acreage.  The  total  expense  includes  cash  expenditures,  decreases  In 
inventory,  perquisites  furnished  labor,  and  the  value  of  unpaid  labor  of  farm 
ope3?ator  and  family. 

Net  income  per  acre  Is  the  difference  between  the  gross  income  and  the 
totaJ.  expense  an  acre. 

Description  of  Table  2k   (Page  ^k) 

Crop  acres  in  farm  indicates  the  acreage  upon  which  work  was  performed, 
such  as  preparing  a  seedbed,  planting,  or  harvesting. 

Investment  and  expense  under  crop  machinery  per  crop  acre  is  the  burden 
each  acre  of  crops  must  bear  for  the  machinery  (not  including  power)  which  is 
necessary  to  work  it.  The  proper  balance  between  modem  equipment  and  low  cost 
is  an  ever-present  problem  on  most  farms. 

Man  labor  cost  per  crop  acre  is  the  value  of  hired  labor  plus  the  value 
of  the  time  of  the  farm  operator  and  members  of  the  farm  family.  This  time  is 
charged  at  hired  man's  wages  and  is  distributed  over  each  crop  acre  in  the  farai. 

Power  cost  per  crop  acre  includes  the  acre  cost  of  horse  labor,  tractor 
power,  truck  expense,  and  the  farm  share  of  automobile  expense.  It  is  one  of  the 
larger  farm  expenses. 

Power  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre  is  the  total  of  the  power  cost 
and  machinery  expense  shown  per  crop  acre. 

Labor,  power,  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre  includes  the  combined 
cost  of  these  three  items. 

Man  labor  under  cost  per  $100  gross  income  represents  the  proportion  of 
the  income  required  to  pay  the  total  labor  bill  (operator,  family,  hired  labor, 
and  perquisites). 

Power  and  machinery  imder  cost  per  $100  gross  income  is  that  percentage 
of  the  total  income  of  the  farm  represented  by  the  machinery  and  horse  costs. 

Total  farm  under  costs  per  $100  gross  income  is  the  proportion  of  all 
income  required  to  pay  total  expenses, 

(Continued  on  page  57) 
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57. 

Description  of  Table  2^  (Pa^e  ^6) 

Labor  and  management  vage  ie  the  income  left  to  pay  for  the  labor  and 
management  of  the  operator  after  all  the  other  expendltiires  and  the  interest  at  5 
percent  on  the  total  farm  Investment  have  been  deducted  from  gross  income. 

Hours  of  man  labor  performed  per  farm  is  the  time  devoted  to  the  farm 
business  by  the  operator,  members  of  his  famllj-,  and  hired  labor.  The  figure  for 
operator's  labor  is  growing  smaller  each  year. 

Man  equivalent  per  farm  represents  the  average  number  of  men  used  on 
the  farm  and  assumes  that  each  man  worked  2,262  hours  per  year,  the  average  number 
of  hours  for  the  28  operators. 

The  percentage  of  total  labor  cost  which  hired  labor  cost  represents 
indicates  the  extent  to  which  the  farm  is  dependent  on  outside  labor. 

General  farm  expense  includes  miscellaneous  expenditures  of  the  farm, 
such  as  taxes  on  land  in  the  farmstead,  farm  share  of  auto  expense,  farm  bureau 
dues,  farm  papers,  and  the  other  expenditures  which  cajmot  be  allocated  directly 
to  the  productive  farm  enterprises.  It  also  includes  labor  for  the  time  spent  in 
cutting  hedgerows,  cutting  weeds  in  fence  rows,  etc.  These  general  or  overhead 
items  are  grouped  together  and  proportioned  to  the  crop  and  livestock  enterprises 
on  the  basis  of  amounts  of  man  labor  used.  The  cost  of  these  general  farm  ex- 
penses for  each  hour  of  labor  used  on  the  farm  provides  the  basis  of  distributing 
this  item. 

Investment  per  acre  in  productive  livestock  includes  the  average  of  the 
beginning  and  closing  inventories  of  livestock  other  than  horses  reduced  to  an 
acre  basis. 

Livestock  income  per  acre  and  returns  per  $100  invested  in  productive 
livestock  vary  with  the  kind  of  livestock;  dairy  cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry  usually 
show  a  more  rapid  turnover  and  higher  relative  returns  than  do  beef  herds  and 
sheep. 

Returns  per  $100  feed  fed  is  a  good  measure  of  livestock  efficiency, 
although  it  obviously  is  affected  by  the  relative  prices  of  livestock  and  feed. 
To  be  profitable,  livestock  should  pay  more  than  market  prices  for  feed,  although 
some  feeds  used  have  little  or  no  sales  value. 

Feed  fed  per  acre  to  productive  livestock  indicates  the  intensity  of 
livestock  production  on  a  farm. 

Farm  Efficiency  Chart  (Page  ^8) 

Of  the  52  comparisons  shown  in  Tables  25,  24,  and  25,  seventeen  have 
been  selected  as  a  basis  for  a  farm  efficiency  chart. 

When  the  position  of  each  farm  in  these  1?  factors  is  indicated  on  this 
chart,  it  shows  the  farm  operator  in  a  graphic  vay   some  of  the  more  important 
factors  of  analysis  of  his  fairm  business. 
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SEVENTEETJTE  AMUAL  RETORT  OF  THE 
JAEM  BUREAU  FARM  MANAGEMENT  SERVICE 
FOR  THE  YEAR  igkljj 


M.  L.  Mosher,  W.  A.  Herrington,  B.  E.  King,  M.  P.  Gehlbach,  and  H.  C.  M.  CaseS/ 


The  splendid  response  of  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  Service  cooperators 
to  the  defense  progi-am  request  of  April,  19i^l,  that  corn-belt  farmers  increase  the 
production  of  pork,  milJc,  and  eggs  is  shown  by  the  increased  production  of  these 
products  in  19kl   over  that  in  19i^0.  The  average  increases  per  farm  of  these  and 
other  products  were: 

Pork--from  55^028  pounds  to  58,066  pounds,  an  increase  of  15  percent. 
Milk- -from  kkthQ"!   pounds  to  kf ,^h6  pounds,  an  increase  of  7  percent. 
Eggs- -from  1,068  dozen  to  1,255  dozen,  an  increase  of  I8  percent. 
Beef- -from  l8,8l2  pounds  to  20,878  pounds,  an  increase  of  11  percent. 
All  livestock- -from  55^6ij-5  pounds  to  60,519  pounds,  an  increase  of  13 

percent.  There  was  a  small  decrease  in  the  weight  of  mutton  and 

wool  produced. 
Grain- -from  I8I.I  tons  to  217.7  tons,  an  increase  of  20  percent. 

The  increases  in  the  production  of  some  farm  products  were  due  largely 
to  the  following  factors; 

Pork--l,  A  35-percent  increase  in  number  of  fall  pigs  raised. 

2,  A  5-percent  increase  in  the  number  of  pigs  weaned  per  litter. 
5.  A  5-pound  increase  in  the  average  weight  of  hogs  sold. 

Milk--1.  AA  S-percent  increase  in  the  number  of  cows  milked. 
2.  An  increase  of  276  pounds  of  milk  produced  per  cow. 

Egg3--1.  A  9-percent  increase  in  the  number  of  hens  in  laying  flocks. 
2,  A  5-percent  increase  in  the  number  of  eggs  produced  per  hen. 

Grain--1,  More  favorable  weather  conditions. 

2,  A  21-percent  increase  in  the  acreages  of  soil-building 

legujaes  grown  in  1939  and  ig'+O  compared  with  1958  and  1959  • 

5»  The  increased  use  of  manure  because  of  an  8-percent  increase 
in  the  weight  of  livestock  produced  in  1959  and  I9U0  com- 
pared with  1958  and  1939. 

h.     The  increased  use  of  adapted  and  high-yielding  seeds. 

The  maximum  production  of  farm  products  in  19^2  has  been  called  for  as 
a  vital  war  measure.  This  report  illustrates  the  fact  that  maximum  production 
results  from  the  well-balanced  effects  of  high  crop  yields,  efficient  livestock 
production,  the  efficient  use  of  all  available  labor,  and  the  effective  use  of 
buildings  and  machinery. 


1/  Records  of  6OO  farms  were  included.  About  75  other  records  were  kept  but  were 
not  used,  because  the  farms  were  unusual  or  the  records  were  received  late, 

2/  As  Head  of  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics,  H.  C.  M.  Case  gives 
general  supervision  to  the  project,  which  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
M.  L.  Mosher, 
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Gross  earnings  are  a  useable  meas-ure  of  the  amounts  of  crops  and  live- 
stock produced  on  a  farm  for  ajiy  one  year  in  the  area  covered  hy  these  records, 
vhere  most  income  comes  from  grain  and  livestock.  The  gross  earnings  per  acre 
were  55  percent  higher  on  the  120  most  profitable  farms  than  on  the  120  least 
profitable  ones,  even  though  the  soil  of  the  former  farms  was  slightly  less  pro- 
ductive than  that  of  the  latter  group.  The  gross  earnings  per  man  were  19  percent 
higher  for  the  120  most  profitable  farms  than  for  the  120  least  profitable,  al- 
though in  this  instance  the  most  profitable  farms  averaged  6^.8  acres  smaller  than 
the  least  profitable  farms. 

Farm  Earnings  in  19^1.  Average  earnings  of  the  farms  in  the  Farm  Bureau 
Farm  Management  Service  were  higher  in  19^1  than  for  any  other  year  during  the  17 
years  that  the  project  has  been  carried  on.  These  high  earnings  were  due  to  good 
crop  yields  and  to  favorable  prices  received  for  grain,  livestock,  and  livestock 
products  sold  or  inventoried  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Earnings  of  farms  shown  in  this  report  are  much  higher  than  those  of 
typical  farms  in  the  same  area.  Repeated  studies  have  shown  that  the  average 
earnings  of  all  farms  in  an  area  are  much  lower  than  those  of  the  farms  included 
in  the  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  Service. 

As  usual,  wide  differences  in  earnings  were  evident  among  farms  having 
about  the  same  opportunities.  The  net  returns  for  capital  and  management  aver- 
aged $2,956  more  on  the  120  most  profitable  farms  than  on  the  120  least  profit- 
able ones,  although  the  most  profitable  farms  averaged  64.8  fewer  acres  per  feirm 
thgja  did  the  contrasting  farcis.  The  quality  of  the  land  was  evidently  somewhat 
■fetter  on  the  least  profitable  group  of  farms.  Table  1, 

Farms  where  large  numbers  of  hogs  were  raised  had  a  great  advantage 
over  other  types  of  farms  in  I9U1,  The  120  most  profitable  farms  had  6k  percent 
more  hogs  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  (Table  5)  and  sold  twice  as  many  dviring 
the  year  (Table  1?)  as  did  the  120  least  profitable  farms.  On  the  other  hand, 
farms  that  produced  beef  cattle  were  at  a  disadvantage.  This  is  revealed  by  the 
fact  that  the  120  least  profitable  farms  had  more  than  twice  as  many  cattle  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  and  sold  more  them  twice  as  many  during  the  year  as  did 
the  120  most  profitable  farms. 

Cooperators  in  the  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  Service  have  a  rsire  op- 
portunity to  use  the  good  earnings  of  these  war  years  to  pay  off  present  debts 
and  to  promote  the  war  program,  both  by  buying  war  bonds  and  by  contributing  to 
the  Red  Cross  and  similar  organizations.  The  purchase  of  war  bonds  is  patriotic 
and  is  also  good  business,  because  the  purchaser  can  build,  up  a  reserve  which 
can  be  easily  converted  into  cash  and  which  will  be  very  useful  when  depression 
years  come  or  when  conditions  are  such  that  needed  improvements  can  be  made  in 
the  home  and  on  the  farm* 

Organization  of  the  Farm.  The  evident  advantage  which  the  smaller 
farms  have  over  the  larger  ones,  as  shown  in  Table  1  and  in  the  chart  on  page  10, 
is  not  due  to  any  greater  efficiency  with  which  the  smaller  farme  may  be  operated. 
Rather,  this  unusual  situation  found  in  1914-1  is  due  largely  to  the  price  advan- 
tage which  hogs  have  over  cattle  and  grain,  and  to  the  fact  that  more  hogs  are 
commonly  found  on  the  smaller  and  medium- si zed  farms,  while  more  cattle  and 
grain  are  sold  from  the  larger  farms,   (See  also  the  chart  on  page  11.) 
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Table  l.--Orf^anlzatlon  of  Business  and  Expenses  per  Acre 


Item 


Yovir 
farm 


All 

600 

farms 


120  most 
profitable 
farms 


120  least 
profitable 

farms 


Size  and  Intensity  of  business 

Size  of  faJTn- -total  acres 

Percent  of  lajid  tillable 

Days  of  productive  vork 

On  crops 

On  livestock 

Total  days  of  productive  work  .  . 

Per  acre  of  farm.  ...  

Feed  per  acre  to  productive  livestock 

Gross  earnings  per  acre  .  .  

Gross  expense  per  acre 

Net  earnings  per  acre  


I 


265.0 
86.6 

livi+.9 

29^ 

li4075 

1.66 

17.99 
i;U.12 
11^.0^+ 


222.6 

87.1 
121.5 


^    30.08 


^51 
2.05 

$  22.20 
5I+.28 
lif.18 

$     1^0.10 


287.  i^ 
85.7 

155.1 

278.6 

^^35. 7 

1.51 

$  17.28 
55.58 
lti.8o 

$    20.78 


Investments  per  acre 

Land- -all  land  in  farm 

(improved  land)  

Farm  improvements ,. 

(Limestone  and  rock  phosphate)-/. 

Operating  capital  

Total  investments  per  acre.  .  . 


$  119.09 

(126.58) 

25.27 

(  l.li^)| 

^5.51 

$  189.87 


$  110.98 
(118.01) 
21.81 
(  1.08) 


!i  177.71 


$  119.9^ 
(127.65) 
29.11+ 

(   1.11) 

U6.96 
$  196.0^ 


Selected  items  of  expense  per  acre 

Farm  improvements  , ,. 

(Limestone  and  rock  phosphate)-' . 

Machinery  and  equipment  

Automobile*  .  .  

Hired  and  home  labor 

Miscellaneous  expense  . 

Crop  expense 

Livestock  expense  

Taxes  

Feed,  grain,  livestock  decreases, 


$ 


a/  The  limestone  and  rock  phosphate 
The  investments  and  expenses  per 
difference  between  the  investment 
and  of  limestone  and  phosphate. 


1.68 

3.38 
.55 

5.57 
.27 

.79 

.36 

1.55 

.09 


1.52 

.31) 
3.28 

.58 
5.56 
.38 
.77 
M 

1.51 
.10 


1.92 
.29) 

3.66 
.58 

5.58 
.25 
.82 

.37 

1.55 
■07 


are  included  with  the  farm  improvements, 
acre  of  farm  buildings  and  fences  are  the 
s  and  expenses  per  acre  of  farm  Improvements 


More  livestock  was  fed  on  the  120  most  profitable  farms  than  on  the  120 
least  profitable  ones,  as  is  shown  by  the  value  of  feed  fed  per  acre,  which  was 
$22.20  and  $17.28  respectively  (Table  l). 

Farm  Expenses.  The  individual  farmer  may  well  study  his  expenses  per 
acre  in  order  to  determine  whether  they  are  unduly  high  for  one  or  more  iteme 
(Table  l) .  However,  In  studying  expenses,  especially  those  for  machinery  and 
labor,  he  may  wisely  take  into  account  the  returns  for  such  expenses  as  shown  by 
the  crop  yields  (Table  k) ,   by  the  returns  for  feed  fed  to  livestock  (Tables  8  to 
1^1-),  and  by  the  conditions  in  which  the  farm  and  farmstead  are  kept. 
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Table  2. — Cash  Balance,  Inventory  Chemges,  and  Tenaat'g  Farm  Earnings 


Item 

Cash  balances 

Total  cash  receipts  

Total  cash  expenses  

Cash  "balanceS:/ 

Inventory  changes 

Farm  improvements  

Horses 

All  productive  livestock.  .  .  ,  . 

Feed  and  grain,  . . 

Machinery  and  equipment  

Automobile .  , 

Total  inventory  changes  .  »  .  . 
Rented  farms- -number 
Tenant's  share 

Capital  investment 

Returns  for  labor,  capital,  and 
management <  . 

Five  percent  of  capital  invested. 

Labor  and  management  earnings  .  . 
Landlord's  share 

Capital  investment . 

Returns  for  capital  investment.  . 

Rate  earned  on  investment  .  .  .  . 
a/  The  cash  balance  as  used  in  this 
sales  and  purchases  had  been  for 
sales  and  purchases. 


Your 
farm 


All 

600 

farms 


120  most 
profitable 
farms 


120  least 
profitable 
farms 


$15  17^ 

8  197 

$  h   977 


$12  270 

6  829 

$~5~Pa 


LA 


86 
-39 

609 
266 


$ 


ko 

-25 
2  082 
1  k&2 

292 

22 

$  3  910 


$13  159 

9  9?8 

$  3  221 


$ 


9h 
-38 

h80 
256 


$  3  1^9 


$_ 


291 
$  8  169 


68 
$  7  170 


$  5 


056 
i^08 


$  5 


$  h  61^8 

$39  7'+'^ 
3  601 
9.06^ 


978 
J58 


$  5  620 

$32  75^^ 
5  755 
11.^6?^ 


$  8  582 


$  3 


359 
U29 


$  2  930 

$i^2  588 
2  77'J- 
6.5^^ 


report  would  be  a  true  cash  balance  if  all 
cash.  It  is  really  the  difference  between 


Cash  Balance  and  Inventory  Chajnges.  Both  cash  receipts  and  inventory 
increases  vere  high  in  19^1>  The  average  cash  balance  of  $U,977  found  for  the 
600  farms   included  in  this  report  was  $1,500  more  than  the  average  cash  balance 
found  for  the  same  farms  in  19^0,  The  average  inventory  increase  was  $3, 0^4-6 
higher  in  19^1  than  in  191^0.  Table  2, 

While  the  farmers  on  the  120  most  profitable  farms  received  the  greatest 
returns  on  their  investments,  their  average  total  cash  receipts  of  $12,270  were 
smaller  than  the  $13, 17^4-  average  receipts  returned  to  all  of  the  6OO  farms  and 
the  $15,159  receipts  paid  to  the  operators  of  the  120  least  profitable  farms. 
This  unusual  situation  is  true  because  the  120  most  profitable  farms  were  of 
relatively  small  average  size,  while  the  average  size  of  the  120  least  profit- 
able farm^  was  larger. 

Tenants'  and  Landlords*  Earnings.  The  291  tenants  who  kept  records  in 
this  project  received  average  earnings  of  ^h,  6k&   for  their  labor  and  management* 
This  amount  includes  about  $500  for  the  sale  value  of  farm  produce  used  in  the 
home,  but  it  does  not  include  the  value  of  the  house  rent,  which  would  have  cost 
about  $500  per  tenant  family  at  town  and  city  rates.  The  landlords  of  the  same 
291  farms  received  average  net  incomes  of  6,54  percent  on  their  capital  invest- 
ments. 
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Table  3 . —Investments  and  Receipts.  Expenses,  and  Earnings  on  Inventory  Basic 


Item 


Capital  investments 

Land •.••«•....., 

Farm  improvements  

Horses.  ....  

Productive  livestock:  Cattle 

Hogs. 

Sheep 

Bees. 

Poultry 
Total  productive  livestock 

Feed  and  grain.  .  

Machinery  and  equipment  .  . 

Automobile  (farm  share)  .  . 

Total  capital  investments 


Receipts  and  net  Increases 

Horses. >  .  .  .  . 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle 

Dairy  sale 
Hogs. 
Sheep 
Bees. 
Poultry 
Egg  sales 
livestock. 


Total  productive 
Farm  products  used  in  household 

Feed  and  grain.  

Labor  off  farm 

Miscellaneous  

Soil  conservation  payments. 

Total  receipts  and  net  increaseel$ 


Your 
farm 


|_ 


All 

600 

farms 


$31  560 

6  696 

273 

5  156 

899 

l&k 

6 

111 

(h  356) 

k  k^9 

2   751 
2UI 


L 


C 


$50  316 


$     - 

2  k89 
757 

3  911 

198 
1 

151 
270 

(7  757) 

311 

2  877 

h9 

21 

628 

$11  693 


120  most 
profitable 

farms 


$2!+  70J+ 
h   856 

193 
1  97!+ 
1  20i+ 

121 


107 
(3  U06) 
3  899 
2  291 

209 
$39  558 


$   - 

1  920 
61^0 

5  925 
205 

131^ 
291 
(9  115) 
523 

2  012 

61 
16 

, ^ 

$12  083 


120  least 
profitable 

farms 


$3^  ^70 

8  37i^ 

325 

h  1+72 

756 

265 

1 

111 

(5  585) 

k  3k2 

2  978 

267 

$56  3t^l 


$ 

2  9Q^ 
656 

2  711 
220 

1U9 

233 

(6  953) 

301 

2  181 

kl 

23 

726 

$10  225 


Expenses  and  net  decreases 

Farm  improvements  

Horses 

Productive  livestock 

Feed  and  grain.  .  .  .  «  

Machinery  and  equipment  

Automobile  (farm  share)  

Hired  labor  

Miscellajieous 

Crop  expense 

Livestock  expense  

Taxes * 

Total  expenses  and  net  decreases 


$_ 


$       1+45 
23 


896 
11+6 
69*+ 
72 
208 
96 

lyj. 

$   2  991" 


$       338 
23 


730 
129 
1+89 
8U 
172 
108 
336 
$  2  t^09 


$ 


551 
19 


1  055 
167 
&9^ 
73 
235 
106 

$T3ig 


Receipts  less  expenses  (farm  and 

family  earnings).  . $_ 

Family  labor.  .  . 

Returns  for  labor,  capital,  mgt..  $_ 
Operator's  labor 

Returns  for  capital  and  managanent  $_ 
Rate  earned  on  investment  

Interest  on  investment $_ 

Labor  and  management  earnings  ...  I 


$  8  702 

Iks 


$ 


8  553 
582 

7  971 
15. 81+^ 
2  516 

6  037 


$  9  6lk 

13'+ 

$  9  5I+0 

613 

$  8  927 

22.57^ 
$  1  978 
7  562 


$ 


6  681 
15^+ 

6  527 
556 


5  971 
10.60^ 
2  817 
J>   710  . 
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Table  4. --Some  Factors  That  Affect  Farm  Incomes 


Item 

Your 

farm 

Average 

of  600 

farms 

120  most 

profitable 

farms 

120  least 

profitable 

farms 

1.  Returns  for  capital  and  management. 

!; 

$  7  971 

50  516 

15.84 

$  44.12 

44.12 

100 

$  6  059 

6  059 

100 

67.0 

67.0 

100 

75.5 

75.5 

100 

48.8 

48.8 

100 

22.6 

22.6 

100 

26.8 

26.8 

100 

100 
100 
100 

$  8  927 

59  558 

22.57 

$  54.28 

45.70 

124 

$  7  150 
6  059 

118 

67.9 

67.0 

101 

76.5 

72.0 

106 

51.5 

46.5 
111 

25.1 

22.0 

105 

50.1 

25.7 

117 

105 

96 

109 

:;  5  971 

2,  Total  capital  investments  ...... 

Rate  earned  (i  1   is  of  2)§/.  •  .  . 

56  541 

10.60 

1.  Gross  eamlnp5S  per  acre^/ 

$ 

$  55.58  , 
45.5Q£/ 

2.  Gross  earnings  on  similar  soil.  .  . 

Percent  of  average  (^  1  is  of  2)  , 

78 

1.  Gross  earnings  per  man^/,  .  .  ,  .  . 

$ 

$  4  825 

2,  Average  earnings  of  all  farms  .  .  . 

6  059 

Percent  of  average  (^  1  is  of  2)  . 

80 

1.  Crop  system  rating  (see  p.  12)-' •  . 

66.5 

2,  Average  crop  system  rating 

67.0 

Percent  of  avereige  (^  1  is  of  2)  . 

99 

1,  Corn  yield  -  bushels  per  acre  ..  ,  . 

2,  Average  yield,  on  similar  soil^'  .  , 

67.9 

75.5 

Percent  of  average  ('^  1  is  of  2)  . 

92 

1,  Oats  yield  -  bushels  per  acre  .  .  , 

46.9 

2.  Average  yield  on  similar  soils/  .  . 

49.0 

Percent  of  average  (^  1  is  of  2)  . 

96 

1.  Wheat  yield  -  bushels  per  acre.,  .  . 

2,  Average  yield  on  similar  soil-'  .  . 

19.6 

22.0 

Percent  of  average  (fa  1  is  of  2)  . 

89 

1,  Soybean  yield  -  bushels  per  acre.  . 

22.8 

2.  Average  yield  on  similar  soils/  .  . 

27.0 

Percent  of  average  (^  1  is  of  2)  . 

85 

1.  Crop  yield  index  -  all  srain  crops, 

2.  Crop  yield  index  on  similar  soil£/. 

92 

100 

Percent  of  average  (^  1  is  of  2)  . 

92 

a/  The  percent  (^)  that  the  first  figu 

re  is  of 
— 1  __j J.1- 

the  second 

_   — T  4-   I,- 

is  obtained 

by  dividing 

the  first  by  the  second,  then  multiplying  the  result  by  100. 
b/  Gross  earnings  are  a  measure  which  may  be  used  to  compare  the  amounts  of  farm 

commodities  produced  during  any  one  year  on  different  farms  in  an  area  where 

most  of  the  products  sold  are  either  grain  or  livestock. 
c/  The  120  least  profitable  farms  were  on  slightly  better  land  than  the  120  most 

profitable  farms.  The  former  were  valued  at  about  $9  per  acre  more  and  taxes 

were  4  cents  more  per  acre.  (Table  1). 
d/  The  crop- system  rating  measures  the  relative  profitableness  of  the  crop  system 

as  it  varies  with  the  relative  amounts  of  different  kinds  of  crops  grown  on 

tillable  land.  See  page  12  for  further  explanations. 
e/  The  average  yield  on  similar  soil  was  obtained  by  taking  the  average  yield  of 

all  farms  on  which  the  improved  land  had  been  given  the  same  value  per  acre. 

See  page  25. 


'; 
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Table  U.--Some  Factors  That  Affect  Farm  Incomefl  (Continued  from  page  6) 


Item 


Cattle 

1.  Feed  fed  -  total  value.  .  ,  .  .  . 

2.  Returns  -  total  value  ,.,... 
5.  Eet-urns  at  average  rate§/  .  .  .  , 

Percent  of  average  (^  2  is  of  5) 

"EORB 

1,  Feed  fed  -  total  value 

2,  Returns  -  total  value  .  ^  ,  .  ,  . 

3,  Returns  at  average  rate—/  .  ,  ,  , 

Percent  of  average  (^  2  is  of  3) 

Sheep 

1.  Feed  fed  -  total  value 

2.  Returns  -  total  value  ..,.,.. 

3.  Returns  at  average  rateS/  ,  .  ,  . 

Percent  of  average  (^  2  is  of  5) 

Poultry 

1.  Feed  fed  -  total  value 

2.  Returns  -  total  value  ....... 

3.  Returns  at  average  rate^/  .... 

Percent  of  average  (^2  is  of  3) 

All  productive  livestock 

1.  Feed  fed  -  total  value,  ..... 

2.  Returns  -  total  value  .*..., 

3.  Returns  at  average  rate^:/  .... 
Percent  of  average  (^  2  is  of  3) 


Your 
farm 


$_ 


$_ 


Average 

of  600 

farms 


$2  3i^l 

5  398 

3  398 

100 


$2  039 

3  952 

3  952 

100 


$  iUt 
198 

198 

100 


$  2U0 

1^81 
IfSl 
100 


8  029 
8  029 
100 


120  most 
profitable 
farms 


$1  623 

2  758 

2  1^20 

115 


$2  962 

5  968 

5  716 

lOi^ 


$  123 
206 
180 
111+ 


$  231+ 

10i+ 


$1+  9^2 
9  U02 
8  789 
107 


120  least 

profitable 

farms 


$2  99k 

3  312 

h  lk3 

92 


$1  556 

2  752 

2  986 

92 


$  205 

221 

261 

85 


$  232 

i+37 

1+69 

95 


$U  967 
7  222 
7  859 
22. 


a/  The  retiurns  at  average  rate  for  any  kind  of  livestock  are  the  total  returns 
which  the  cooperator  receives  from  the  feed  fed  if  he  receives  the  same 
ret-ums  for  each  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  as  that  received  by  the  average  co- 
operator  feeding  the  same  class  of  livestock,  Tlie  average  returns  per  $100 
worth  of  feed  fed  to  different  classes  of  livestock  were  as  follows: 


Beef-cow  herds  $136 

Dairy- cow  herds  212 

Dual-purpose  herds  l62 

Beef- cow  and  dairy  herds  15'7 

Feeders  bought  12h 

Beef  cows  and  feeders  I30 

Dairy  cows  and  feeders  ihh 

Beef,  dairy,  and  feeders  I38 


Native  flocks  of  sheep  $l60 

Feeder  lambs  bought  122 

Native  flocks  and  feeders  119 

Eogs  193 

Poultry  202 
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Table  4. --Some  Factors  That  Affect  Farm  Incomes  (Concluded) 


Item 

r " '■■ 

Your 

farm 

Average 
of  600 

farms 

120  most 
profitable 
farms 

120  least 

profitable 

farms 

Labor                        , 

1,  Cost  of  hired  and  home  labor-/ 

2.  Labor  cost  at  normal  rate^/ 

% 

$1  396 

1  396 

100 

$1  191 

1  191 

100 

265.0 

ifi+0.5 

25.3 

$17.99 

$1  202 

1  560 

88 

$  981 

1  120 

88 

222.6 

1+51.2 

25.8 

$22.20 

$1  575 

1  585 

Percent  of  normal  (^  1  is  of  2) 

lli^- 

Horse  and  machinery    . 

1.  Cost  for  the  farm^/  , 

2.  Cost  at  normal  rate—/ 

$ 

$1  578 

1  215 

Percent  of  normal  {i>   1  is  of  2) 

113 

Size  of  farm  -  total  acresS/ 

287.4 

Size  of  business  -  days  of  work£/ 

435.7 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in  legumess/ 

26.8 

Feed  per  acre  to  livestockil/ 

$ 

$17.28 

a/  Labor  cost  includes  the  amount  paid  for  hired  labor,  the  value  of  family 
labor  not  paid  for  in  cash,  and  the  value  of  the  operator's  labor  figiired  at 
the  common  rate  of  wages  paid  to  good,  married,  men  workers. 

b/  The  labor  cost  at  normal  rate  for  any  farm  is  the  average  labor  cost  for  all 
the  farms  which  require  about  the  same  amount  of  work  on  crops  and  livestock 
as  the  farm  that  is  being  considered. 

c/  Horse  cost  includes  depreciation  and  feed  costs.  Machinery  cost  includes  the 
cost  of  depreciation,  fuel,  supplies,  and  repairs. 

d/  The  horse  and  machinery  cost  at  normal  rate  for  any  farm  is  the  average  horse 
and  machinery  cost  for  all  the  fanas  which  require  about  the  same  amount  of 
work  on  crops  and  livestock  as  the  farm  that  is  being  considered,  and  which 
receive  little  or  no  income  from  custom  work. 

e/  It  is  unusual  to  find  that  the  average  size  of  the  most  profitable  farois  is 
much  smaller  than  the  average  size  of  all  farms  and  of  the  least  profitable 
farms.   (See  the  chart  on  page  10.)  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  more  hogs 
are  grown  on  the  small  and  medium- si zed  farms  and  that  they  proved  much  more 
profitable  in  19^1  than  the  beef  cattle  and  cash  grain  which  were  grown  on 
the  larger  farms.  (See  chart  on  page  11.) 

f/  A  day  of  work  (or  a  productive  man- work  unit)  is  the  amoxmt  of  work  done  on 
crops  and  livestock  by  the  average  farm  laborer  in  one  ten-hoiAr  day.  (See 
page  22.) 

g/  Legumes,  as  used  here,  include  only  biennial  and  perennial  legumes  which 
occupy  the  land  for  the  season. 

h/  On  all  farms  feed  is  charged  to  livestock  at  uniform  prices  per  bushel  for 
grain  and  per  day  for  pasture.  Purchased  supplements  are  charged  at  cost  on 
each  farm,  and  hay  and  silage  are  charged  at  the  prices  which  prevail  in  the 
locality.   (See  Footnote  a.  Table  7.) 
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FARM  EFFICIENCY  CHART 
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Size  of  Farm  Ab  Related  to  Rate  Earned  on  Investment 

Each  sign  (+)  represents  a  farm  as  farms  were  distributed  from  the  bot- 
tom to  the  top  of  the  chart  according  to  the  rate  earned  on  investment. 
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Source  of  Farm  Income  as  Related  to  Rate  Earned  on  Investment 

Each  sign  (■•■)  represents  a  farm  as  farms  were  distributed  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  of  the  chart  according  to  rate  earned  on  investment. 


MAJOR  SOURCE  OF  INCOME                                                                  i 

1 

Grain  farms 

Hogs 

Cattle 

^ 

General  farmsS/          1 

bQ$ 

or 

1^0^  tc 
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income 

♦ 

♦ 
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General  farms  have  less  tnan  m-u  perceni.  ui  uncxi  xii^>^i.uv,  ^^^ —  ^-^  — -  --- 
have  !+0  percent  or  more  from  each  of  two  sources.  General  livestock  farms  have 
60  percent  or  more  of  their  income  from  productive  livestock,  and  mixed  income 
farms  have  less  than  60  percent  of  their  income  from  productive  livestock. 
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Land-Use  and  Crop-System  Rating 

The  percent  of  tillable  land  occupied  "by  high  or  low  net-income  crops 
is  an  important  factor  affecting  net  farm  incomes.  The  percent  in  biennial  and 
perennial  legiiraes  is  also  important,  because  it  affects  future  crop  yields.  The 
crop-system  rating  used  in  this  report  indicates  the  relative  net-income  value  of 
all  the  crops  grown  on  tillable  land. 

The  crop- system  rating  was  calculated  for  each  farm  by  multiplying  the 
acres  of  each  crop  by  the  standard  crop  rating  given  in  Table  5>  by  adding  the 
ratings  for  all  the  crops  grown  on  tillable  land,  and  dividing  the  total  by  the 
number  of  tillable  acres* 


Table  ^.--Standard  Crop  Ratings  for  Calculating  a  Crop-System  Bating 


Crop 

Crop 

Kind  of  crop 

rating 

Kind  of  crop 

rating 

Corn 

80 

Timothy  hay 

ko 

Oats 

ko 

Soybean  hay 

50 

Winter  wheat 

70 

Sweet  clover 

70 

Barley 

60 

Bluegrass 

50 

Soybeans  for  grain 

70 

Truck  crops 

100 

Alfalfa  hay 

100 

Sweet  com 

80 

Clover  or  mixed  hay 

?o 

The  ratings  given  to  different  crops  in  Table  5  are  approximately  in 
proportion  to  the  average  net  earnings  per  acre  to  be  expected  on  the  tillable 
land  if  factors  other  them  the  crop  system  are  equal.  The  crop  ratings  were 
Diade  up  from  average  results  of  several  years  of  complete  cost  studies  conducted 
by  the  Department  of  Agricult\iral  Economics  ajid  from  other  experimental  data. 
When  the  ratings  were  fixed,  no  credit  was  given  to  legumes  for  their  soil 
improvement  value. 

Although  the  crop- system  rating  of  the  120  farms  with  the  highest  earn- 
ings varied  little  from  that  of  the  120  farms  with  the  lowest  earnings,  indi- 
vidual farms  showed  marked  differences.  This  fact  is  brought  out  in  the  Farm 
Efficiency  Chart  on  page  9>  where  one-fifth  of  the  higher- valued- land  fairmB  had 
crop-system  ratings  of  106  to  126  and  another  one-fifth  had  indices  of  only  82 
to  9^. 


Of  the  160  farms  in  the  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  Service  in  western 
Illinois  co'jintles  during  1958,  1959,  and  19l|-0,  the  52  farms  with  the  highest 
crop-system  rating  had  more  income,  $ii90  more  per  farm  per  year,  than  did  the 
52  farms  with  the  lowest  rating.  Many  farmers  fail  to  realize  on  the  high- 
income  value  of  certain  legume  crops  because  they  do  not  utilize  these  crops 
fully,  either  as  seed-producing  crops  or  as  feed  for  livestock. 
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Table  6.— Crop- System  Rating;  and  Percent  of  TiUable  Land 
in  Different  CropB  ~ 


Item  

Crop  system  rating  (l) 
Average  crop  system  rating  (2) 
Percent  of  average  f^  (l)ls  of  (2)| 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in; 

Grain  crops 

Corn— Includes  silage  com  ,  . 

Oats ♦  .  .  .  , 

VJheat 

Barley  

Soybeans  

Miscellaneous.  ...  

Total  grain  crops 


Your 
farm 


Hay  and  pasture  crops 

Bluegrass 

Timothy 

Clover  and  mixed  

Alfalfa 

Sweet  clover  

Soybeans  ........... 

Miscellaneous 

Total  hay  and  pasture  crops. 


Other  crops§/. 


All  biennial  and  perennial  legumes 
All  annual  legumes  ........ 

Crops  after  first-year  sveet  clover. 


All 
600 

farms 


67.0 

67.0 

100 


35.2 

20.2 

5.0 

A 

7.7 

j2 

66.7 


1.9 
1.0 

6.7 

9.0 

8.2 

.2 

29.3 
k.O 

25.3 

8.1 

.1±L 


120  most 
profitable 

farms 


67.9 

67.0 

101 


120  least 
profitable 

farms 


36.3 
19.5 

2.2 
.2 

9.0 

67.2 


1.3 

.6 

6.1 

10.0 

7.9 
.2 

_2^ 
28.8 

l+.O 

25.8 

9.3 
U.6 


66.3 

67.0 

99 


2.5 
1.8 
7.2 
9.6 
8.5 
.5 

31.6 

4.5 

26.3 
5.8 
2.2 


a/other  crops  include  clipped  oats,  soybeans  plowed  under,  and  clovers  and 

timothy  cut  for  seed,  canning  and  truck  crops,  and  other  miscellaneous  crops, 


One  of  the  most  important  and  difficult  problems  that  some  corn-belt 
farmers  have  as  a  result  of  various  soil  conservation  programs  is  that  of  utiliz- 
ing efficiently  the  increasing  acreages  of  legumes  and  grasses  being  grown  for 
soil  Improvement  and  erosion  control  purposes.  The  incomes  of  farms  that  are 
being  improved  with  limestone  and  legumes  often  suffer  during  the  years  before 
the  legumes  axe   effective  In  increasing  crop  yields.  This  fact  is  shown  in 
Table  6  by  the  larger  acreages  of  clover,  alfalfa,  and  sweet  clover  on  the  120 
least  profitable  than  on  the  120  most  profitable  farms.  However,  the  earnings 
of  these  farms  may  be  expected  to  improve  from  year  to  year,  especially  if  the 
legumes  are  used  efficiently  for  feed  for  well-handled  livestock. 
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Efficlency  of  Livestock  Enterprises 

On  livestock  farms  the  efficiency  with  which  the  livestock  is  produced 
or  purchased,  fed,  and  marketed  is  as  important  in  making  the  net  farm  income 
high  or  low  as  are  all  the  other  factors  combined.   (See  Bulletin  khkf   "Farm 
Practices  and  Their  Effects  on  Farm  Earnings,"  page  55^.) 

Since  about  60  to  80  percent  of  all  the  costs  of  producing  livestock  is 
for  the  feed,  the  returns  from  livestock  for  $100  feed  fed  Is  the  most  satis- 
factory single  measure  of  efficiency  for  each  class  of  livestock.  The  average 
returns  per  $100  feed  fed  to  different  classes  of  livestock  during  19^1  are  shown 
in  Tahle  7.  The  returns  on  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  Service  farms  for  each  of 
six  years,  the  average  of  the  five  years  1956  to  19^+0,  and  the  average  yearly 
price  of  com  are  also  shown  In  Table  7. 

Table  7. --Returns  per  $100  Feed  for  Different  Classes  of  Livestock 


Returns  per  $100  feeda/ 


Class  of  livestock 
Beef  cow  herds 
Dairy  cow  herds 
Dual  purpose  herds 

Beef  cow  and  dairy  herds 

Feeders  bovight 

Beef  cows  and  feeders 

Dairy  cows  and  feeders 
Dual  cows  and  feeders 
Beef,  dairy,  and  feeders 

Native  flocks  of  sheep 
Feeder  lambs  "bought 
Native  flocks  and  feeders 

Hogs 
Poultry 

Yearly  price  of  corn 
5er  "bushel 


19^1^/ 


^136 
212 
162 

157 
12i^ 
130 

lU 

138 

l6o 
122 

119 

193 
202 


121+0 


$131+ 
198 
173 

162 
156 
1314- 

15U 
ll+7 

1^4-2 

li+9 
llfl 

118 
177 


1222- 


20^4- 
162 

167 
151 

li4-3 

151 
129 
150 

136 
136 
133 

11+4 
195 


ml 


$119 
193 
151 

126 
11+2 

li+2 
140 

137 
157 

98 

153 
122 

184 
208 


1221 


$99 
159 
116 

li+1 
106 
116 

117 
107 
124 

123 

50 

72 

122 
157 

.t^l 


1226. 


5  yr. 
aver. 


Needed 
to  pav 
cost£/ 


a/V 


$  85 
150 
109 

117 
96 

102 

104 
101 
103 

109 
101 
103 

155 
180 

^31. 


$117 
181 
142 

145 
122 

127 

133 
124 
132 

122 
118 
114 

145 
183 

.61 


175 


120 


130 

190 


When  the  value  of  feed  fed  during  194l  was  calculated,  the  grain  was  priced  at 
the  average  farm  prices  for  Illinois,  reported  hy  the  Illinois  Cooperative  Crop 
Reporting  Service  as  follows:  corn,  63  cents;  oats,  36  cents;  harley,  55  cents; 
wheat,  95  cents;  soyheans,  $1.24;  rye,  52  cents.  Purchased  supplements  were 
priced  at  cost,  and  hay,  silage,  and  pasture  were  priced  at  farm  values  in  the 
area. 

b/  This  column  gives  the  returns  at  average  rate  referred  to  on  page  7. 

c/  This  column  gives  the  five-year-average  returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  which 
are  needed  to  pay  for  the  feed  and  labor,  the  use  of  equipment,  and  other  costs 
which  enter  into  livestock  production.  These  data  are  taken  from  cost  of  pro- 
duction studies  which  were  conducted  in  Champaign  and  Piatt  Counties  by  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
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Table  8. --Hog  Enterprise^:/ 


Item 


Number  of  farms , 

Total  feed  to  hogs 

Total  returns  from  hogs  

Total  returns  at  average  rate  ,  ,  .  , 
Hog-efficiency  index — ^  of  aver,  returns 
Retiirns  per  $100  feed 


Total  pounds  of  pork  produced  .... 
Average  weight  per  hog  sold  ..... 
Ret-ums  per  100  lb.  pork  produced  .  . 
Feed  cost  per  100  lb,  pork  produced  . 

Pigs  farrowed  per  litter  (l^J-J  farms). 
Pigs  weaned  per  litter.  ....... 

Pounds  feed  per  100  lb.  pork 

Pounds  protein  feed  per  100  lb.  feed. 

Percent  of  feed  value  that  was; 

Grain  

Protein  supplement,  ,  

Salt  and  minerals  .  

Hay  and  pasture  


Your 
farm 


Price  received  per  100  lb.  sold 
Percent  of  sales  for  year  on  hand  Jan.  1 


$_ 


Average 
of 

all 
farms 


$ 


505 
558 
5U1+ 
5W+ 
100 
193 


U3  768 

25^+ 

$  10.38 

5.39 

8.0 

6.5 
i<-20 

9.1 


80.lv 

17.2 

.5 
1.9 

9.18 
38.4 


Average 
of 
one -third 
best 


$ 


$ 


169 
025 
628 
908 
118 
229 


$ 


hk   115 

$  10. U9 
i^.59 

8.1 
6.6 
357 
9.5 


79.6 
17.8 

.5 
2.1 

9.31 
38.1 


$ 


Average 

of 

one -third 

poorest 

168 

$  2  611 

k   261; 

5  059 

85 

163 


$ 


58U 


253 

$  10.25 

6.23 

8.2 

6.5 
1^92 
9.0 


80.9 

16.9 

.5 

1.7 

9.05 


$ 


a/  Farms  were  divided  into  groups  according  to  the  returns  per  $100  feed  fed  to 
hogs.  Only  fanns  producing  10,000  pounds  or  more  per  farm  were  used  in  this 
comparison. 


Hogs.  Because  of  the  demands  of  the  defense  program  and  because  of 
prospective  profits,  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  Service  cooperators  produced  15 
percent  more  pork  per  farm  in  19lt-l  than  in  19^0,  Hogs  proved  unusually  profit- 
able on  most  fajrms  in  I9I+I  because  the  price  relationship  between  corn  and  hogs 
was  favorable  to  the  latter.  The  average  selling  price  of  hogs  for  505  farms  was 
$9.18  per  100  pounds.  The  average  selling  price  of  corn  was  66  cents.  (Table 17.) 
Thus  100  pounds  of  pork  sold  for  a  price  equal  to  the  farm  value  of  I3.9  bushels 
of  com. 

Hogs  proved  much  more  profitable  on  some  farms  than  on  others.  One- 
third  of  the  hog-producing  farms  received  $229  returns  for  each  $100  worth  of 
feed  fed.  This  amount  was  113  percent  of  the  average  returns  of  $195  received 
for  $100  worth  of  feed  on  all  the  farms.  The  least  profitable  third  of  the  hog 
enterprises  returned  only  $163  for  each  $100  worth  of  feed,  which  was  only  85 
percent  of  the  average  returns  for  all  hog  enterprises.  The  operators  of  each 
of  these  farms  would  have  received  nearly  $1,  200  more  net  income  if  the  returns 
from  their  hogs  had  equaled  those  of  the  most  profitable  third  of  the  farms  with 
hog  enterprises. 

The  hogs  on  the  profitable  farms  produced  large  litters,  with  an  aver- 
age of  6.6  pigs  weaned  per  litter;  they  used  relatively  small  amounts  of  feed-- 
only  357  pounds  per  100  pounds  gain;  they  made  more  than  average  use  of  legume 
pastures;  and  their  owners  marketed  more  than  the  average  number  of  spring  pigs 
in  the  fall. 
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Table  9. --Dairy- Cattle  Enterpriaeg:/ 


Item 


Yovr 
farm 


Average 

of 

all 

farms 


Average 

of 
one-third 
best 


Average 

of 
one -third 
poorest 


Number  of  farms 

Number  of  govs  in  herd  .... 

Number  of  cove  miUced 

Total  animal  imits  in  herd  .  . 
Percent  of  cattle  lonits  milked 


Total  feed  to  cattle  

Total  returns  from  cattle.  .  . 
Total  ret-ioms  at  average  <rate. 
Cattle  efficiency  Index^/,  .  . 
Return!?  per  $100  feed 


$. 


Total  pounds  of  beef  produced. 
Total  pounds  of  milk  produced. 
Pounds  of  beef  per  cow  in  herd 
Pounds  of  milk  per  cow  in  herd 
Pounds  of  milk  per  cow  milked. 


Price  paid  per  100  lb.  cattle  boiight  . 
Price  received  per  100  lb,  cattle  sold 
Returns  per  100  lb.  milk  produced.  .  . 
Feed  charge  per  100  lb.  beef-'  .... 
Returns  per  100  lb.  beef^'  


Percent  of  feed  value  that  was: 


Grain.  ....... 

Protein  supplement  . 

Salt  and  minerals.  , 

Total  concentrates 


Hay.  .  . 
Silage  , 

Pasture , 

Total  roughage £ 


155 
15.1 
15.2 
20.5 
61^.1^ 


$ 


1  228 

2  602 
2  602 

100 
$   212 

6  372 

105  Oil 

1+22 

6  9^h 

7  955 

$  12.12 

8.1k 

1.90 

7.28 

15.^2 


37.0 
9.8 

2k,k 
10.1 

17.8 


52 
17.2 
15.0 
21.7 
69.1 

$  1  2h9 

3  326 

2  6h8 

126 

$   266 

6  851 
123  327 

397 

7  170 

8  222 

$  12.58 

9.1^+ 

2.13 

6.52 

17.35 


55.6 

11.6 

1.2 

25.5 

7.9 
18. U 

51.6 


52 
lit-. 2 
12.1 
20.5 
59.0 

$  1  555 

2  l6l 

2  830 

76 

$   162 

6  137 

95  555 

14-52 

6  57^^ 

7  715 

$  15.08 

8.92 

1.75 

8.65 

15.97 


59.0 

9.7 
.7 


22.9 
10.9 
16.8 


50.6 


a/  Only  farms  which  had  five  or  more  animal  units  in  cattle  and  whose  operators 

kept  complete  feed  and  production  records  were  used  in  these  comparisons, 
b/  See  footnote  b  of  Table  10. 
c/  See  footnote  c  of  Table  10, 


Dairy  Cattle.  The  dairy  farmers'  response  to  the  call  of  the  defense 
program  for  increased  production  was  shown  by  a  10  percent  increase  in  the  amount 
of  milk  produced  on  cooperators'  fanas  in  19^1  over  that  produced  in  1914-0,  The 
average  dairy  production  for  155  farms  was  105,011  pounds  per  farm  in  1914-1  and 
only  95,222  pound?!  per  farm  on  the  same  ntmiber  of  farms  (mostly  the  same  farms) 
in  191+0.  This  increase  was  evidently  due  to  an  increase  of  one  cow  per  farm  and 
to  an  increase  of  276  pounds  of  milk  per  cow. 

More  protein  concentrates,  legume  hay,  and  pasture  and  less  grain  and 
silage  were  fed  to  the  one-third  most  profitable  dairy  herds  than  to  the  one- 
third  least  profitable  herds. 


■Lil 
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Table  10. --Feeder-Cattle  Enterprise/ 


Item 


Number  of  farms.  ,..,.,. 

Number  of  cows  in  herd  .... 
Number  of  cows  milked,  .... 
Total  animal  units  in  herd  .  . 
Percent  of  cattle  units  milked 


Total  feed  to  cattle  

Total  returns  from  cattle.  .  , 
Total  returns  at  average  Jrate , 
Cattle  efficiency  indexk/.  .  , 
Returns  per  $100  feed 


Total  poxmds  of  beef  produced. 
Total  pounds  of  milk  produced. 


Price  paid  per  100  lb.  cattle  boi^ght  . 
Price  received  per  100  lb.  cattle  sold 
Feed  charge  per  100  lb,  beefc/  .... 
Returns  per  100  lb.  beef£/  


Percent  of  feed  value  that  was; 

Grain,  , 

Protein  supplement  

Salt  and  minerals , 

Total  concentrates  .  .  .  .  , 


Hay.  .  . 
Silage  , 

Pasture , 

Total  roup;hages. 


Yovir 
farm 


1 


Averaige 
of 
all 

farms 


$ 


108 

2.9 
2.1 

55.7 
5.9 

k  660 

5  775 

5  775 

100 

121+ 


1+0  987 

11+  135 

$  11.18 
11.17 
10.99 
15.62 


71.7 
11,0 

i5 

85.2 

8.6 
1+.2 
i+.o 
TO 


Average 
of 

one-third 
beat 


$ 


55 

5.1 

2.1 

59.0 

5.U 

2  681+ 
1+  19h 
5  528 
126 
156 

28  76I+ 
15  S02 


$  10.79 

11.11 

8.90 

15.91 


69.8 
8.7 

79.2 

10.6 

5.0 

-i2 

20.8 


Average 
of 

one -third 
poorest 


56 
2.6 
2,0 

70.9 

2.8 

$  7  007 

7  575 

8  689 

87 
$      108 

51+  218 
15  61+8 

$  11.28 
11.08 
12.61 
15.62 


71.8 
12,1+ 

J+ 

8l+,6 

7.7 
1^.9 
2,8 

15.^ 


a/  Only  farms  that  produced  5*000  pounds  or  more  of  beef  from  purcliased  feeder 

cattle  were  used  in  these  comparisons, 
b/  The  cattle  efficiency  index  is  the  percent  that  the  returns  from  feed  fed  to 

the  cattle  on  a  farm  is  of  the  average  retioms  from  the  same  amount  of  feed 

fed  to  the  same  kind  of  cattle  on  all  farms. 
c/  This  is  the  feed  charge  or  returns  from  100  pounds  of  live  weight  of  aniiaal  or 

1,000  pounds  of  milk.  Approximately  the  same  amovint  of  feed  is  required  to 

produce  either  100  pounds  of  beef  or  1,000  pounds  of  milk. 


Feeder  Cattle.  The  average  returns  of  $121+  for  each  $100  worth  of  feed 
fed  to  feeder  cattle  on  IO8  farms  was  approximately  the  amount  needed  to  pay  for 
the  feed,  labor,  use  of  equipment,  and  other  costs.  Feeder  cattle  gains  appeared 
to  be  more  dependent  upon  the  low  feed  costs  per  100  pounds  gain  than  upon  the 
quality  of  cattle  fed  or  the  spread  between  the  buying  and  selling  prices.  Com- 
pared with  the  55  least  profitable  herds,  the  55  most  profitable  ones  had  $5.71 
less  feed  charges  per  100  pounds,  but  had  only  a  few  cents  more  spread. 
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Table  11. --Beef -Cow  Herd  Enterprises 


a/ 


Item 


Yottr 
farm 


Average 
of 
all 
farms 


Average 

of 

one -third 

best 


Average 

of 
one -third 
poorest 


Number  of  farms 

Kimiber  of  cows  in  herd  .... 

Number  of  cows  milked 

Total  animal  units  in  herd  .  . 
Percent  of  cattle  units  milked 


Total  feed  to  cattle  .  .  , 
Total  returns  from  cattle, 
Total  returns  at  average  ;rate, 


$_ 


Totax  returns  at  average  Tt 
Cattle  efficiency  indexk/. 
Returns  per  $100  feed,  .  . 


Total  pounds  of  beef  produced. 
Total  poiinds  of  milk  produced. 
Pounds  of  beef  per  cow  in  herd 
Pounds  of  milk  per  cow  in  herd 
Povmds  of  milk  per  cow  milked. 


Price  paid  per  100  lb,  cattle  bought  . 
Price  received  per  100  lb,  cattle  sold 
Eetums  per  100  lb.  milk  produced.  ,  . 
F,eed  charge  per  100  lb.  beefS./  .... 
Returns  per  100  lb.  beefc/  .  ,  ._  ,  .  . 


Percent  of  feed  value  that  was; 
Grain,  .«....,,«..< 

Protein  supplement  

Salt  and  minerals .....,.< 
Total  concentrates  .... 


Hay,  .  . 
Silage  , 
Pasture, 

Total  roufUiages. 


$ 


$ 


18.5 

2.\ 

27.5 

8.7 

L  229 

L  667 

L  667 

100 

136 


15  587 

15  7I+6 

7^2 

860 

6  561 

$  13.i^2 

10,27 

1,61 

8,11 

10,99 


Ul,6 

2.8 

.,  .5 

'W79 


23.6 

2.U 
29.1 
55.1 


% 


15.1 

2.9 

22.5 

15.0 

831 

L  603 

L  130 

li^2 

193 


12  l^95 

16  81^9 

827 

116 

810 


1 
5 


$  ll.i+6 

9.37 

1.82 

5.86 

11.32 


32.8 
2.8 

i6 

36.2 

29.3 
.2 

J^ 

63.8 


$ 


$ 


20,0 

1.9 

51.2 

6.1 

L  W15 

L  U08 

L  965 

72 

97 


15  998 

11  952 

700 

598 

6  291 

$  16.15 
9.91 
1.61 

9.51 
9.27 


in. 2 
2,1 


21,0 

5.5 

29.7 

56.2 


a/  Only  farms  having  five  or  more  animal  units  in  cattle  and  whose  operators  kept 

complete  feed  and  production  records  were  used  in  these  comparisons, 
b/  See  footnote  b  of  Table  10, 
c/  See  footnote  c  of  Table  10, 


Beef-Cow  Herds.  Most  beef-cow  herds  paid  well  for  their  feed  in  19'<-1. 
The  most  profitable  third  of  this  kind  of  cattle  paid  $195  for  each  $100  worth  of 
feed  fed,  while  the  least  profitable  third  paid  only  $97  for  $100  worth  of  feed. 
The  difference  was  evidently  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  larger  production  of 
127  pounds  of  beef  per  cow  and  to  the  lower  feed  cost  of  $5.65  per  100  pounds  for 
the  more  profitable  herds.  The  profitable  herds  were  fed  less  grain  and  silage 
ojifl  more  hay  and  pasture  than  the  unprofitable  herds. 
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Table  12.--Dual-Pur-poge  Cattle  Enterprlaeg:/ 


Item 


Number  of  farms 

Number  of  cows  in  herd  «... 

Number  of  cows  milked 

Total  animal  units  in  herd  ,  , 
Percent  of  cattle  units  milked 


Total  feed  to  cattle  

Total  returns  from  cattle.  .  , 
Total  returns  at  average  rate, 
Cattle  efficiency  indexi/.  .  . 
Returns  per  $100  feed 


Total  pounds  of  beef  produced. 
Total  pounds  of  milk  produced. 
Pounds  of  beef  per  cow  in  herd 
Pounds  of  milk  per  cow  in  herd 
Pounds  of  milk  per  cow  milked. 


Your 

farm 


Price  paid  per  100  lb.  cattle  bought  . 
Price  received  per  100  lb,  cattle  sold 
Returns  per  100  lb.  milk  produced.  .  . 
Feed  charge  per  100  lb.  beef-'  .... 
Returns  per  100  lb.  beef-'  


Percent  of  feed  value  that  was; 

Grain , ,  , 

Protein  supplement  , 

Salt  and  minerals.  ...... 

Total  concentrates  .  .  .  ,  , 


Hay.  .  , 
Silage  , 
Pasture . 

Total  roughages. 


Average 

of 

all 

farms 


$ 


17 

12.1+ 

6.8 

21,1 

52.2 

055 
675 
675 
100 
162 


1 
1 
1 


10  708 

37  ^&k 

861+ 

5  023 

5  512 

$  11.55 

9.75 

1.70 

7.16 

11.59 


1+5.0 
1^.6 

.h 

50.0 

25.8 

1.2 

25.0 

50.0 


Average 
of 
one-third 
best 


$ 


$ 


6 

12.0 

7.0 

18.1+ 

58.0 

815 
1  806 
1  320 
157 
222 

10  608 

58  198 
881+ 

5  135 
5  h31 

8.08 
9.77 
1.39 
5.65 
12.51 


58.0 
1+.6 

.5 
1+5.1 

26.6 

3.7 

26.6 

56.9 


Average 

of 

one- third 

poorest 


6 

13.5 

5.8 

27.7 

20.9 


$ 


1  1+48 

1  790 

2  5I+6 

76 
$   121+ 

12  752 

28  596 

9^9 

2  135 

1+  896 


$  15.i^2 

10.17 

1.86 

9..28 

11.1+8 


51.0 
5.7 

ii+ 

55.1 

2I+.5 

.5 

20.1 


'+1+.9 


—  '  '  tj    -  - — : — : — : — :: — i — i : : :; :j 1     ■  <  -  -  -  i      «^  -,-  ^  i -.- — 

Only  farms  having  five  or  more  animal  units  in  cattle  and  whose  operators  kept 
complete  feed  and  production  records  were  used  in  these  comparisons, 

b/  See  footnote  b  of  Table  10. 

c/  See  footnote  c  of  Table  10. 


I>ual-Purpose  Cattle .  The  17  herds  of  dual-purpose  cattle  repaid  their 
owners  well  in  I9I+I.  The  six  most  profitable  herds  produced  beef  and  milk  at  a 
very  low  feed  cost.  They  were  fed  much  less  grain  and  more  hay  and  pasture  than 
were  the  six  least  profitable  herds.  Dual-purpose  cattle  produced  both  beef  and 
milk  at  a  lower  feed  cost  than  did  any  other  class  of  cattle.   (See  Tables  9  to 
12.)  While  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  Service  records  have  revealed  this 
advantage  repeatedly  from  year  to  year,   they  have  also  shown  that  the  price 
received  for  the  beef  sold  from  dual-purpose  herds  is  alvrays  low  compared  with 
the  price  received  for  beef  from  good  beef-cow  herds  and  from  purchased  feeder 
cattle . 
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Tatle  13. --Sheep  Enterprise^ 


■a/ 


Item 

Native  flocks  of  sheep 

Number  of  flocks  .  .  

Total  feed  to  sheep 

Total  returns  from  sheep  .  .  . 

Total  returns  at  aversige  rate. 

Sheep  efficiency  index  .... 

Returns  per  $100  feed 

Pounds  of  mutton  and  wool  produced 

Returns  per  100  lb,  produced  .  . 

Feed  charge  per  100  lb.  produced 

Price  per  100  lb.  sold  ..... 
Percent  of  feed  value  that  vas; 

Grain 

Protein  supplement  

Salt  and  minerals.  ....... 

Total  concentrates  

Hay 

Silage  .  « 

Pasture 

Total  roug^hages 

Feeder  lambs  bought 

Number  of  flocks  ........ 

Total  feed  to  sheep 

Total  returns  from  sheep  .... 

Total  ret-urns  at  average  rate.  . 

Sheep  efficiency  index  ..... 

Returns  per  $100  feed 

Pounds  of  mutton  and  wool  produced 
Retui-ns  per  100  lb.  produced  .  . 
Feed  charge  per  100  lb.  produced 
Price  per  100  lb.  bought  ♦  .  .  . 
Price  per  100  lb,  sold  ..... 
Percent  of  feed  value  that  was; 

Grain,  ^  , 

Protein  supplement  

Salt  and  minerals.  ....... 

Total  concentrates  

Hay 

Silage  

Pasture.  .  

Total  roughages 


Your 
farm 


Average 

of 

all 

farms 


Average 

of 
one-third 
best 


Average 

of 
one- third 
poorest 


c 


71 
536 
538 
538 
100 
160 

k  168 

12.91 

8.06 

12.52 

22,2 
1.0 

1.? 

24.5 
25.7 
1.2 
50.6 
75»5 


$ 


21^ 
261^ 

591 
1+22 
ll+O 
22l+ 


h  276 

$  13.82 

6.17 

12.i<-7 

18.2 
1.8 

^ 

20.6 
22,7 

.9 
55,8 

79.4 


2k 

$  385 
1+26 
616 

69 
$      111 

3  819 

$  11.15 

10.08 

11.1+1+ 

22.2 
.7 

1^6 

21+.5 
25.5 
1.8 
50.1+ 
75.5 


$ 


$ 


50 

1  091+ 

1  555 

1  535 

100 

122 


$ 


10 

Oi+8 
78I+ 
279 

159 
170 


10  522 

$  12.95 
10.60 

lO.i+0 

10.51 
65.8 

1,8 

2^2 

69.9 
17.9 
.6 
11.6 
30.1 


11  573 

$  15.41 

9.05 

10.09 

10.78 

66.8 

2.8 

1.2 

70.8 

19.8 

.0 

29.2 


$  1 


10 

216 

925 

1+81+ 

62 

76 


9  089 

$  10.18 

15.58 

10.1+8 

9.97 

68.7 
1.5 

75.^ 
15.2 
.7 
10.7 
26.6 


a/  Farms  were  divided  into  groups  according  to  the  returns 
sheep.  Only  farms  having  three  or  more  animal  units  in 
this  comparison. 


per  $100  feed  fed  to 
sheep  were  used  in 
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Sheep .  Most  of  the  native  flocks  of  sheep  paid  veil  for  their  feed  at 
the  prices  charged,  especially  since  more  than  75  percent  of  their  feed  consisted 
of  hay  and  pasture  which  have  little  or  no  market  value.  The  most  profitable 
flocks  were  fed  less  grain  and  more  hay  and  pasture  than  the  least  profitable 
flocks . 

Feeder  sheep,  like  feeder  cattle,  brought  only  about  enough  average 
returns  to  pay  for  their  feed,  labor,  and  other  costs  of  production.  A  fev 
droves  did  very  well,  while  others  lost  money. 


Table  l^)-. --Poultry  Enterprise^ 


a/ 


Item 


Your 
farm 


Average 
of 
all 

farms 


"2^5" 

$  357 
680 
680 
100 

$  202 

162 

11^5 

$1^.19 

.25 

26.8 


Average 

of 
one-third 
best 


Average 

of 

one-third 

poorest 


Nvtmber  of  farms  ............ 

Total  feed  to  poultry  ,  

Total  returns  from  poultry,  ...... 

Total  returns  at  average  rate  

Poultry  efficiency  index--^  of  average. 
Returns  per  $100  feed 


k 


Average  number  of  hens  kept  .  

Average  number  of  eggs  produced  per  hen 
Total  returns  per  hen  ..,,.....  |$ 
Average  price  of  eggs  per  dozen  .... 
Percent  of  eggs  laid  in  Oct.,  Nov., Dec. 
Feed  charge  per  100  lb.  feed.  .  .  .  .  .  |$ 


31^ 

$  523 

856 

652 

128 

$  259 

175 
155 

$'^.78 

.26 

30.5 

^1.53 


85 

$  326 

1^81+ 

659 

73 

$  IW 

11^2 

130 

$3.'«) 

.25 

25.2 


a/  Farms  were  divided  into  groups  according  to  the  returns  per  $100  feed  fed  to 
poultry.  Only  flocks  having  50  or  more  hens  were  used  in  this  comparison. 


Poultry.  Responding  to  the  demands  of  the  defense  program  and  to  the 
better  price  of  eggs,  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  Service  cooperators  stepped 
up  their  19^4-1  egg  production  by  I8  percent  over  that  of  19^0.  Their  poultry  was 
increased  Ik   hens  per  flock,  and  the  flocks  increased  egg  production  seven  eggs 
per  hen  for  the  25U  farms  on  which  complete  poultry  records  were  kept.  Compared 
with  the  one-third  least  profitable  flocks,  the  one-third  moat  profitable  flocks, 
produced  25  more  eggs  per  hen,  received  5  cents  per  dozen  more  for  eggs,  produced 
more  eggs  during  the  fall  and  winter,  and  were  fed  less  expensive  rations. 
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Labor  and  Horse  and  Machinery  Coats 

Labor  Costa.  The  average  lahor  costs  of  $1,202  per  farm  on  the  120 
farms  with  the  highest  earnings  constituted  only  88  percent  of  the  $1,560  average 
labor  costs  on  all  the  farms  requiring  the  same  amount  of  work  on  crops  and  live- 
stock. On  the  other  hand,  labor  costs  were  $190  (l^J-  percent)  higher  on  the  120 
least  profitable  farms  than  on  all  the  farms  with  similar  labor  requirements. 

Maximum  wartime  farm  production  during  a  time  of  acute  labor  shortage 
calls  for  the  most  effective  use  of  all  available  labor.  That  the  effective  use 
of  labor  also  brings  the  most  profit  to  the  farmer  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
t?ie  gross  earnings  per  man  on  the  120  moat  profitable  farms  were  l8  percent 
higher  than  the  average  gross  earnings  for  all  farms.  Similar  returns  for  the 
120  least  profitable  farms  were  20  percent  less  than  the  average.  Most  of  this 
advantage  of  the  most  profitable  group  of  farms  was  due  to  higher  crop  yields  and 
higher  livestock  ret-urns  for  feed  fed,   (Table  h.) 

The  standard  days  of  man  labor  required  for  the  production  of  crops  and 
livestock,  as  shown  in  Table  15,  are  based  on  many  years  of  complete  cost  studies 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Estimates  for  uncommon 
crops  were  made  by  applying  the  same  figure  used  for  similar  common  crops.  These 
standard  requirements  were  applied  to  the  acres  of  crops  and  the  amounts  of  live- 
stock on  each  farm  in  order  to  calculate  the  total  days  of  productive  labor  for 
the  farm. 


Table  15. — Standards  for  Calculating  Days  of  Productive  Labor 
on  Crops  and  Productive  Livestock 


Kind  of  crop  or  livestock 


Days  of  labor  required 


Corn 

Oats  (threshed  basis) 

Winter  wheat  (combined  basis) 

Spring  wheat  (threshed) 

Barley  (threshed) 

Soybeans  for  grain  (combined) 

Alfalfa 

Clover  or  mixed  hay 

Timothy 

Soybean  hay 

Cattle  other  than  cows  milked 

Cows  milked 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Hens 


.82  per  acre 
.65  per  acre 
.37  per  acre 
.65  per  acre 
.65  per  acre 
.kl   per  acre 

1,25  per  acre 

.79  per  acre 

,79  per  acre 
l.kS   per  acre 

2.10  per  animal  unit§:' 
12,00  per  cow 

,30  per  100  pounds   , 

5.67  per  animal  unitS' 
29.30  per  100  hens 


a/  An  animal  unit  consists  of  one  mature  cow,  two  heifer  calves  or  yearlings, 
1)000  pounds  liveweight  of  feeder  cattle,  5  to  6  ewes,  and  10  to  20  lambs. 
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Table  16. --Labor  and  Horse  and  Machinery  Costa 


Item 


Your 
farm 


All 
600 

farms 


120  most 
profitable 
farms 


120  least 

profitable 

farms 


Delyb  of  productive  vork 

On  crops   ..    

On  livestock  

Total  days  of  productive  vork. 


li^i^.9 

29^.6 
0.3 


29, 


121.3 
i^31.2 


155.1 
278.6 


Labor 

Gross  earnlnpjs  per  man  (l)  .... 
Average  earnings  of  all  farms  (2). 

Percent  of  average  [^  (l)  is  of  (2 
Average  number  of  men  for  12  months 
Days  of  productive  vork  per  man 
Labor  charge  per  month  of  labor 

Total  labor  cost  

Labor  cost  at  normal  rate.  .  • 
Percent  of  normal  labor  cost  . 


)] 


$6  059 

6  059 

100 

1.95 

228.2 

$60.17 

1  396 

1  596 

100 


$7  150 

6  059 

118 

1.69 

267.0 

$59.21 

1  202 

1  560 

88 


^k  825 

6  059 

80 

2.12 

204.6 

$61.76 

1  575 

1  585 

111^ 


Horses  and  machinery 

Average  number  of  vork  horses. 

Percent  of  farms  with  tractors 

Percent  of  farms  with  trucks  . 

Feed  cost  per  workable  horse  . 

Total  horse  and  machinery  cost 

Total  cost  at  normal  rate.  .  . 

Percent  of  normal  horse  and  mach.cosb 
Expenses  and  net  decreases 

Auto- -only  farm  share,  ..... 

Truck — only  farms  with  trucks.  . 

Tractor- -only  farms  with  tractors 

Other  machinery- -all  farms  .  .  . 
Income  from  use  of  machiner^/_. 


$: 


a/  This  figure  includes  the  automobile. 


L 


2.6 

98.8 

59.0 

$  1^8 

1  191 

1  191 

100 

$  li^6 
1I+5 
530 
U83 

i 28. 


2.2 

99.2 

58.5 

$   i^5 

981 

1  120 

88 

$  129 
112 
2I+8 
kl9 

$   8U 


2.8 

97.5 

60.0 

$   50 

1  378 

1  215 

115 

$  167 
166 
ifOO 

56lj- 

$  lou 


Horee  and  machinery  costs.  Low  power  and  machinery  costs  for  the  amount 
of  work  done  increased  the  net  farm  earnings  on  many  farms.  The  average  cost  of 
$981  per  farm  on  the  120  most  profitable  far-ms  vas  $159  (12  percent)  less  than 
the  average  cost  on  farms  having  about  the  same  amount  of  vork  on  crops  and  live- 
stock. The  cost  on  the  120  least  profitable  farms  vas  $165  (15  percent)  more 
than  the  average  of  similar  farms. 

Anyone  vho  finds  his  pover  and  machinery  costs  particularly  high  may 
locate  the  source  of  such  high  costs  in  his  auto,  truck,  tractor,  or  other 
machinery  accounts  by  comparing  his  record  vith  that  of  the  average  of  farms 
similar  to  his.  In  making  such  a  comparison,  the  size  of  farm  and  the  amount  of 
tillable  land  need  to  be  considered. 
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Influence  of  Price  on  Farm  Esirnln^s 

Price  of  products  sold  is  of  course  one  of  the  important  factors  that 
affect  farm  earnings.  However,  it  is  not  as  important  as  other  factors  in  caus- 
ing the  great  differences  in  earnings  on  farms  of  the  seune  type  during  any  one 
year  or  period  of  years.  In  individual  cases  a  specially  good  or  poor  price  for 
the  major  products  sold  may  be  a  very  influential  factor  in  determining  the  net 
farm  income.  Usually,  however,  each  cooperator  will  find  that  production  costs 
are  much  more  effective  in  making  incomes  high  or  low  than  are  the  prices  of 
products  sold.  If  his  prices  are  consistently  low  from  year  to  year,  each  co- 
operator  may  well  study  the  reasons  for  such  low  prices.  The  amounts  and  prices 
of  most  of  the  products  sold  from  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  Service  farms  dur- 
ing 1914-1  £ire  shown  in  Table  IT. 


Table  17. --Amounts  and  Prices  of  Some  Products  Sold 


Item 

Yovir 
farm 

All 

600 

farms 

120  most 
profitable 
farms 

120  least 
profitable 
farms 

Amounts  of  products  sold 

Com  -  bushels  ......•..« 

2  kOk 

912 

172 

471 

57  ^^57 

55  957 

k  088 

1   105 

$  .66 

.56 

.88 

1.25 

10.81 

9.18 

10.69 

1.86 

.2U 

1  821 
608 
118 
5UI 

22  979 
52  2U2 

2  1+65 
kk  525 

1  180 

$  .66 

.58 

.92 

1.22 

10.97 

9.55 

11.00 

1.79 
.25 

1  882 

Oats  -  bushels  ..•...•.•. 

965 

Wheat  -  bushels 

157 

Soybeans  -  bushels  ........ 

551 

Beef  -  pounds 

50  225 

Pork  -  pounds 

26  17li- 

Mutton  and  wool  -  pounds  

5  36h 

Milk  -  pounds  produced  

k2  519 

Eggs  -  dozens.  ...  

1  002 

Prices  received 

Com  -  per  bushel.  .•••.... 

^ 

$   .65 
.56 

Oats  -  per  bushel 

Wheat  -  per  bushel  

.85 

Soybeans  -  per  bushel.  ,,.... 

1.22 

Beef  -  per  100  pounds 

10.81 

Pork  -  per  100  pounds 

8.98 

Mutton  and  wool  -  per  100  pounds  . 

10.55 

Milk  -  per  100  pounds 

1.87 

E«R8  -  per  dozen  

.25 
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Crop 

yield 

index 
110 


100 


The  Crop-Yield  Index  and  Yields  (bushels  per  acre)  of  Corn,  Oatn,  Wheat , 
and  Soybeans,  as  They  Vary  With  the  Value  Per  Acre  of  Improved  Land^/ 


60 

Buehlels 
per 
80 


acre 


70 


60 


50 


1;0 


50 


20 


10 


c^EI 


150   Iw      I50 


1^0    50^     60     70      80     90     100     110    120 

Value  of  improved  land  per  acre 


a/  The  average  yields  of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  and  soybeans,  and  the  average  crop- 
yield  index  for  farms  having  any  given  value  of  improved  land  per  acre  can  be 
found  by  using  this  chart  in  the  following  manner:  Locate  on  the  bottom  lino 
the  acre  value  of  the  improved  land;  with  a  sharp-pointed  pencil,  draw  a 
perpendicular  line  from  the  point  on  the  bottom  line  that  indicates  the  acre 
value  of  the  improved  land  to  the  top  of  the  chart;  from  the  points  where  the 
perpendicular  line  crosses  the  lines  for  the  different  crops  and  the  crop- 
yield  index,  draw  horizontal  lines  across  the  chart  until  they  cross  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  chart;  and,  finally,  read  the  average  yields  and  the  crop- 
yield  index  from  the  scale  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  chart.  The  average 
yields  of  farms  on  which  the  improved  land  is  valued  at  $155  per  acre  are 
located  on  the  chart.  They  are:  com,  75  bushels;  oats,  51  bushels;  wheat, 
25  bushels;  soybeans,  28  bushels;  and  the  crop-yield  index,  102. 
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Table  l8. — County  Averaf^es  of  Factors  Helping  to  Analyze  the  Farm  Business 


Item 

Number  of  farms •  .  • 

Acres  In  farm 

Value  of  land  per  acre  ........... 

Total  Investments  per  acre .»  . 

Rate  earned  on  Investment .  .  . 

Gross  earnings  per  acre ,    .    ,    , 

Gross  expenses  per  acre.  .......... 

Net  earnings  per  acre 

Gross  earnings  per  man  ........... 

Cash  recelpts--total  .  

Livestock  except  dairy  and  poultry  .  .  .  . 

Dairy  products  .  .  

Poultry  and  eggs  

Feed,  grain,  and  supplies.  

Machinery  and  equipment 

Labor  off  farm  and  miscellaneous  .  .  .  .  . 

Soil  conservation  payments  

Cash  expenses- -total  ............ 

Livestock  bought  ....  

Feeds 

Machinery  and  equipment .  .  .  . 

Farm  improvements 

Livestock,  crop,  and  other  expense  .  .  .  . 

Hired  labor .  .  . 

Taxes  (land  and  personal).  

Cash  balance  for  the  year 

Inventory  changes.  ....  

Farm  products  used  in  household 

Receipts  less  expenses  on  Inventory  basis.  . 

Crop  yields;  Com--bushels  per  acre  .  .  .  . 

Oats- -bushels  per  acre  .  .  .  . 

Wheat — bushels  per  acre.  .  .  . 

Soybeans  for  grain — bu  .per  acre 

Crop-yield  index  ......... 

Feed  per  acre  to  productive  livestock.  .  .  . 

Returns  per  $100  feed:  Cattle  

Hogs 

Sheep.  ....... 

Poultry.  ...... 

All  livestock.  .  .  . 

All- live stock  efficiency  index  

Percent  of  land  area  tillable 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in:  Com 

Oats 

Wheat 

Soybeans  for  grain  ...... 

All  hay  and  pasture  crops.  ,  . 

Other  crops .  .  . 

. Biennial  and  perennial  legiaaes 

Months  of  man  labor 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre . 

Horse  and  machinery  coat  per  crop  acre  .  .  . 

Improvements  cost  per  acre  ....  

Limestone  and  phosphate  cost  per  acre,  .  .  , 
Taxes  per  acre  (land  and  personal)  


Northern  Illinois  coiuities 


Bureau 


DeKalb 

i;:o 

2kk.6 

$127.83 

226.62 


Grundj 


Kendall 


23 
21^1. 1 

$125.07 
212.81 

16.37 


$  55.78 
18. 9^^ 
5U.8I; 
6  !+60 


$  55.28 
19.25 
36.05 
6  590 


18 

266. h 

$110.98 

167.16 

17.77 


$  in.75 
12.03 
29.70 
6  101 


20 

272.3 

$117.85 

208.28 

,13.7^ 


$  51.12 
22.52 
28.60 
6  khi 


$15  167 

11  0I+9 

613 

612 

1  675 
k9k 

157 

587 


$  9  56'^ 
020 
13^ 
J>9k 

939 

3h2 

60 

621 


$17  ^73 


$17  572 


12 
1 


I 


088 
503 
263 
5lfl+ 
123 
605 


3 

1 


$  ^  152 
609 
GkQ 
1  385 
5U7 
555 
1^1 

20i. 


12  606 

991 

618 

823 
790 
125 
520 


$10  598 
h  llt-0 


i+35 
796 
698 
597 
325 
J02. 


$  ^  569 
J>h2 

35T5 
ke.G 

19.7 
50.7 
105 


$11  851 
5  058 
2  616 
2  oi+0 

h99 
719 

. 221 


6 

3 
2 


%lh  966 
'  H63 
297 
711 
692 
1^88 

915 
1^00 


5  721 

5  560 

322 

9  603 


5  I132 
2  988 
280 
8  700 


2  507 

5  76i^ 

276 

8  5^7 


79.6 

57.9 
2U.I 

25.5 
110 


lk.2 

55.1 
25.0 

25.5 
105 


65.8 

53.'+ 
28.1^ 
22.6 

^2. 


$  26.31 
135 

198 

119 

192 
163 

^8_ 


$  27.68 

135 
198 
105 
183 
159 
22. 


9.15 
189 
19*+ 
208 
186 

191 
lOi»- 


$  28.15 
\2h 

195 

86 

192 

150 

2^ 


88.2 
53.5 
2i^.5 
2.6 
h,l 
25.8 

8.9 
22.6 

25.9 

7.80 
6.26 

2.15 
M 


86.9 

35.7 

20.6 

.6 

3.3 

3^.5 

5.5 
27.0 


91.1 

55.7 

21.5 

1.7 

U.3 

29,k 

9.6 

27.2 


"stT 
56.6 

20.6 
.7 
15.5 
20.9 
5.9 
20.9 


2if.l 
8.97 
6.87 
1.95 
.27 
1.28 


2t^.6 

7.9^ 

2.28 

M 

J-11 


$ 


21.9 
6.10 
5.18 
1.26 

.5^ 

1.16 


$ 
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Table  l8.--Covint.y  Averaffea  of  Factors  Helping  to  Analyze  the  Farm  Business  (Cont.) 
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Northern  Illinois 

counties 

West 

em  Illinois  counties 

LaSalle 

Lee 

Mar.  Put, 

Fulton 

Henderson 

Henry 

Knox 

>lcDonouRh 

Mercer 

51 

36 

29 

7 

7 

30 

21 

21 

8 

278.8 

273.5 

510.3 

353.8 

227.3 

241.0 

310.2 

279.2 

297.2 

$128.66 

$117.28 

$116;  lit 

$  84.50 

$  69.21 

$100.57 

$106.56 

$100.57 

$  81.20 

205.57 

I87.i+i+ 

180. U7 

133.97 

126.09 

175.19 

171.33 

164.42 

152.30 

15.18 

11+.51 

16.1+8 

16.90 

16.29 

14.47 

17.32 

19.63 

17.66 

$  1^5.60 

$  i+2.13 

$  1^6,22 

$  35.33 

i>  3I+.08 

!i  43.34 

!)  4^.50 

$  48.65 

:i  45.57 

1^.39 

1U.9I+ 

16. kl 

12.69 

13.54 

17.99 

13.83 

16.37 

18.48 

31.21 

27.19 

29.75 

22.64 

20.54 

25.35 

29.67 

32.28 

26.39 

6  316 

6  116 

6  968 

6  31+5 

4  798 

5  170 

6  284 

6  290 

6  786 

$13  279 

J>13  02U 

$16  008 

$13  305 

$10  002 

$12  116 
9  366 

iJ13  148 

$15  544 
11  081 

$17  755 

7  582 

8  308 

11  31+1 

8  825 

8  301 

6  371 

12  '571 

■961 

90I+ 

581^ 

630 

99 

534 

763 

283 

657 

kok 

352 

212 

322 

99 

363 

170 

399 

261 

5  111 

2  330 

2  i+00 

2  229 

624 

884 

4  580 

2  402 

2  856 

kn 

386 

561^ 

560 

299 

274 

522 

449 

625 

131 

116 

117 

127 

99 

79 

128 

114 

513 

675 

6k& 

790 

812 

481 

616 

814 

616 

674 

i>  7  826 

!i  8  366 

SIO  518 
2  705 

;5  7  1+13 
1  957 

:;  6  454 

;;  8  893 

$  6  743 

$  9  307 

!)12  654 

2  317 

2  l^h 

2  622 

3  550 

1  221 

2  444 

4  776 

1 370 

1  875 

3  138 

1  704 

1  252 

1  991 

1  018 

2  910 

2  915 

1  851+ 

1  679 

2  1+62 

1  526 

1  219 

1  335 

2  169 

1  795 

2  4o8 

651 

603 

566 

518 

209 

567 

585 

568 

877 

j^ui 

U09 

1+13 

397 

349 

303 

445 

1+13 

467 

785 

672 

761 

741 

522 

766 

807 

782 

748 

U08 

371+ 

1+75 

570 

281 

381 

500 

397 

463 

$  5  ^53 

:i  h  65S 

!>  5  1+90 

$  5  892 

^3  5I+8 

$  3  223 

$  6  405 

$  6  037 

$  5  081 

3  692 

3  226 

1+  193 

2  520 

1  491 

5  281 

5  286 

3  428 

5  379 

310 

265 

270 

335 

290 

329 

351 

575 

566 

9  i+55 

8  1I+9 

9  953 

8  747 

5  329 

6  833 

10  022 

9  840 

8  826 

lk,6 

68. i+ 

73. i+ 

59.5 

63.0 

72.2 

74.9 

69.0 

72.0 

53.1 

5i+.l 

50.2 

39.8 

38.5 

34.7 

34.7 

48.1 

56.5 

26. U 

17.1 

22.3 

18.3 

25.6 

20.9 

12.6 

24,0 

— 

22.5 

2I1.1 

27.1+ 

24.3 

16.1 

23.5 

28.3 

25.9 

24.7 

100 

101 

98 

92 

99 

94 

99 

102 

104 

$  16.29 

$  19.20 

:>  21.71 

$  14.51 

$  17.23 

$  22.07 

V>  14.31 

$  23.26 

$  22.99 

155 

155 

iivo 

152 

120 

151 

162 

144 

149 

198 

186 

192 

213 

204 

185 

201 

198 

199 

136 

161 

110 

177 

130 

144 

128 

143 

104 

211 

203 

197 

195 

211 

176 

212 

189 

202 

173 

156 

166 

187 

169 

169 

183 

178 

167 

IOI+ 

97 

98 

109 

100 

100 

104 

-.        10? 

106 

87.7 

87.2 

79.0 

74.0 

74,5 

79.1 

83.6 

82.7 

71.0 

37.2 

33.5 

33.3 

30.2 

35.8 

52.0 

31.9 

32.8 

56.6 

22.7 

21.8 

19.5 

15.8 

18.6 

19.0 

14.6 

14.2 

11.4 

1.8 

.8 

1+.7 

11.4 

3.7 

1.5 

1.6 

5.6 

0 

h,k 

6.3 

7.8 

9.7 

4.8 

2.9 

18.7 

13.8 

2.6 

28.3 

50.5 

29.5 

29.6 

23.8 

40.8 

27.7 

26.2 

44.0 

5.6 

7.1 

5.1+ 

3.3 

8.3 

3.8 

5.5 

7.4 

5.4 

25.0 

27.5 

25.7 

27.7 

27.6 

31.5 

22.4 

22.5 

31.0 

214-.2 

22.6 

2I+.7 

25.6 

19.4 

24.2 

25.8 

25.9 

23.9 

$     7.1+0 

$   6.98 

$     7.19 

$    7.07 

$    8.99 

$  10.19 

$     7.19 

$     8.33 

$   10.22 

5.81^ 

5.79 

6.61+ 

6.40 

6.97 

7.61 

5.95 

6.63 

8.96 

1.85 

1.76 

1.77 

1.70 

1.01 

1.87 

1.67 

1.77 

1.86 

.33 

.36 

.M+ 

.27 

.24 

.28 

.26 

.30 

.25 

l.i+6 

1.37 

1.53 

1.61 

1.24 

1.58 

1.61 

1.42 

1.56 
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Table  l8. --County  Averages  of  Factors  Helping  to  Analyze  the  Farm  Business  (Cont.) 


Item 


Western  Illinois  counties  (Cont.) 


Peoria 


Rock  Is. 


Stark 


Warren 


Number  of  farms 

Acres  in  farm 

Value  of  land  per  acre  .  . 
Total  investments  per  acre 
Rate  earned  on  investment. 


23 

215.7 

$  99»9h 

161.98 

18.  lU 


13 

209.8 

$  7^^.50 

1^5.55 

19.^0 


15 

255.0 

$116.85 

130.88 

18.95 


$  1^7.86 
13.59 

5^.27 
6  611 


13 
301.6 

$108. 4lt 
172.86 
1^.?2 


Gross  earnings  per  acre, 
Gross  expenses  per  acre, 
Net  earnings  per  acre,  < 
Gross  earnings  per  man  . 


$  t^3.88 
11^.50 
29.38 
'^  701 


$  1+5.16 
16,92 
28.2it 


$12  200 

7  365 
k&6 

33^ 
2  806 

399 
130 

680 


$  JiO.50 
13.68 
26.82 
^  ^21 


Cash  receipts- -total  . 

Livestock  except  dairy  and  poultry 

Dairy  products 

Poultry  and  egge  

Feed,  grain,  and  supplies 

Machinery  and  equipment,  ..... 
Later  off  farm  and  miscellaneous  . 
Soil  conservation  payments  ,  .  ,  , 


$  9  892 


5  986 
556 
3i+6 
009 
29h- 
127 


$  9  oQh 


306 
013 
689 
077 
361+ 

561 


$13  298 
7  813 
536 
285 
3  227 
397 
151+ 
886 


Cash  expenses--total 

Livestock  bought  

Feeds,  .  ,  

Machinery  and  equipment • 

Farm  improvements 

Livestock,  crop,  and  other  expense 

Hired  labor,  .  .  

Taxes  (land  and  personal) 


$  5  51I+ 


$  1+  172 


160 
1+03 
316 
U9I 
266 

593 
285 


547 
1  OhQ 

1  305 
351 

299 
270 
352 


TT  912 

1  1+51+ 

31+2 

6  708 
6I+.1+ 
35.6 

11+.8 

^ 28 

$  19.12 
177 
202 
131 
215 
193 
105 


$7  601+ 


958 
267 
666 
369 
299 
671 
I2i 


i  1^  596 

k  kh9 

5I+3 

9  388 


$  7  1+99 
1  Q66 

1  2]k 

2  03I+ 
701 
1+31 
835 

., S28. 


Cash  balance  for  the  year. 

Inventory  chsinges 

Farm  products  used  in  household 

Receipts  less  expenses  on  inventory  basis. 


Jh   378 

2  288 

290 

6^S6 


5  799 
2  698 

519 

8  816 


Crop  yields:  Corn--bushels  per  acre  . 
Oats--bushels  per  acre  . 
Wheat- -bushels  per  acre. 
Soybeans  for  grain~-bu,per  acre 

Crop-yield  index 


7I+.2 
1+1.1 
26,3 
30,7 
103 


77.1 
1+2,2 
25.1 
33.0 
103 


68.1+ 
1+3.9 
10.0 

23.1 

.2^ 


Feed  per  acre  to  productive  livestock. 

Returns  per  $100  feed:  Cattle  .  ,  ,  . 

Hogs  .  .  .  ,  . 
Sheep .  .  ,  .  , 
Poultry.  ,  .  , 
All  livestock. 

All-livestock  efficiency  index  ,  ,  .  . 


$  16.96 
152 
203 
150 
201 
182 
jLOl 


'yTM 
182 

200 
122 
221 

185 
105 


$  16,8^ 
11+2 

182 

57 
177 
162 


.21- 


Percent  of  land  area  tillable 
Percent  of  tillable  land  in:  Corn  .  , 

Oats  ,  . 

Wheat.  , 

Soybesms  for  grain  ,  ,  . 

All  hay  and  pasture  crop 

Other  crops.  ,  

Bieniilal  and  perennial  1 


efiumea 


82.2 

31.7 

19.3 

2.6 

7.2 

35.1^ 

5.8 
26.1+ 


83.1+ 

32.8 

16.8 

.1+ 

.6 

1+3.2 

6.2 

38.1 


86.8 
38.7 
20.0 


c:. 


6.0 
29.2 

5.6 
25.1 


87.3 

36.9 

17.7 

.3 

6.8 

3I+.1+ 

3.9 

29.3_ 

"26:6 

7.29 
7.11 
1.79 

.1+6 

iil2_ 


Months  of  man  labor.  ...,,.. 

Labor  cost  per  crop  acre  

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre 
Improvements  cost  per  acre  ,  

Limestone  and  phosphate  cost  per  acre. 
Taxes  per  acre  (land  and  personal)  ,  . 


$ 


19.9 
8.1+1+ 

6.77 

1.50 

.22 

1.52 


19.1 
8.37 
7.52 
2.07 
.21+ 
1.68 


21.8 

7.5^ 
6.60 
1.23 
.15 
1.1+8 
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Table  l8,--CoLmt.y  Averages  of  Factors  Helpings;  to  Analyze  the  Farm  Business  (Cont.) 


Central  Illinois 

counties 

Average 
Worth 

Average 
West 

Average 
Central 

Average 

Ford 

Livings. 

McLean 

Tazevell 

Woodford 

All   CO '3 

8 

53 

55 

60 

51 

217 

156 

227 

600 

301^.6 

237.5 

305.8 

2I+2.8 

255.8 

270.2 

262.5 

261.8 

265.0 

$115.98 

$135.28 

$136.13 

$120.79 

$131+.  II+ 

$121.90 

$  98.1+6 

$130.50 

$119.09 

I8l.»f7 

198.85 

205.06 

185.97 

203,12 

199.98 

163.96 

197.68 

189.87 

16.57 

11^.72 

15.83 

16.10 

11+.22 

15.55 

17.27 

15.35 

15.81+ 

$  45.2lf 

$  i4-2.72 

!i  ^+7.35 

$  1+5.16 

!>  l+l+.Ol 

$  1+7.70 

i5  l+'i.68 

$  1+5.01 

;;  1+1+.12 

15.16 

13.i^6 

1U.89 

15.22 

15.12 

16.61 

15.37 

11^.75 

11+.01+ 

30.08 

29.26 

32.1+6 

29.9^ 

28.89 

31.09 

28.31 

30.28 

50.08 

6  i+92 

6  065 

6  885 

6  106 

5  880 

6  1+38 

5  898 

6  272 

6  059 

;)13  671 

$  9  061 
3  057 

!il5  988 

j;ii  596 

;si2  21+1 

$11+  671 

$12  1+61 

$12  253 

$15  17I+ 

5  h3& 

8  761 

5  2I+I+ 

6  1+19 

9  55i^ 

8  1I+2 

5  856 

7  787 

728 

582 

709 

917 

538 

905 

562 

697 

757 

781 

733 

307 

39I+ 

398 

1+26 

339 

1+66 

1+18 

5  U13 

5  615 

^  110 

3  60I+ 

3  726 

2  528 

2  2I+5 

3  980 

3  001+ 

361 

535 

5l)-2 

1+28 

321 

1+90 

386 

1+08 

1+52 

119 

101 

105 

128 

116 

119 

122 

113 

118 

831 

658 

79i^ 

681 

723 

61+9 

665 

713 

678 

$  8  lfU8 

$  k  879 

$  9  6kk 

$  6  673 
1  915 

i>  1  553 

$  9  665 
3  380 

'''  7  561 
2  21+5 

$  7  251+ 
2  210 

:;  8  197 

2  53^^ 

1  119 

3  211 

2  562 

2  61+2 

1  8U9 

7i^8 

1  781 

1  251 

1  613 

2  150 

1  700 

1  36I+ 

1  756 

1  676 

1  J+52 

2  138 

1  611+ 

1  hi3 

1  97^+ 

1  61+8 

1  671+ 

1  775 

555 

Jt23 

635 

1+87 

1+08 

596 

533 

1+92 

51+0 

502 

325 

1+71 

1+16 

31+1 

i^35 

355 

395 

599 

858 

1+50 

883 

592 

638 

71^2 

692 

61+9 

691+ 

klk 

562 

525 

393 

518 

386 

388 

1+50 

1+11 

$  5  223 

;;  k  182 

;;  6  3hh 

{;  1+  723 

$1+688 

$  5  008 

$  1+  900 

$  1^  999 

;;  1+  977 

k  369 

3  iSo 

3  9^8 

2  926 

3  132 

5  61+1 

2  9^2 

3  330 

5  1+11+ 

277 

526 

288 

329 

299 

298 

332 

310 

311 

9  869 

7  688 

10  580 

7  978 

8  119 

9  1^+7 

8  17I+ 

8  659 

8  702 

7'+.9 

71.7 

Ih.-^ 

73.5 

71+.^ 

Ih.k 

70.9 

73.6 

73.3 

56.0 

56.1 

50.0 

1+1.1 

i^5.3 

53.3 

39.^ 

1+9.1 

1+8.8 

26.0 

25.8 

21,2 

23.3 

20.8 

23.9 

21.1 

22.8 

22.6 

25.8 

2U.2 

28.6 

29.6 

27.6 

2I+.7 

26.9 

23.0 

26.8 

111 

101 

98 

98 

93 

102 

99 

98 

100 

$  13.0'+ 

$  10.52 

$  16.99 

$  ll+.ll 

$  15.97 

$  20.98 

$  18.73 

$  11^.55 

$  17.99 

157 

165 

137 

167 

ll+l 

ll+O 

152 

1I+9 

11+5 

187 

196 

181+ 

192 

190 

195 

196 

189 

19*+ 

71 

105 

181 

11+7 

11+5 

121+ 

123 

11+7 

135 

217 

215 

212 

202 

189 

197 

196 

206 

200 

170 

182 

160 

178 

161+ 

165 

177 

169 

168 

97 

105 

97 

103 

97 

99 

105 

100 

100 

92.6 

92.3 

91.5 

86.3 

89.7 

86.3 

81.1+ 

90.0 

86.6 

33.5 

36. i^ 

37.0 

31.1 

35.0 

3'+.9 

35.5 

5i+.5 

3i+.if 

22.9 

25.5 

18.9 

16.1+ 

23. i+ 

21,7 

16.8 

20.9 

20.2 

1.1 

1.7 

i^.3 

9.9 

1.1+ 

1.9 

2.5 

h.3 

3.0 

6.1 

6.5 

11.6 

10.9 

5.3 

6,0 

8.5 

8.7 

7.7 

31.1 

27.6 

25.9 

27.1 

30.1 

28.7 

33.3 

27.7 

29.5 

5.3 

2.3 

2.3 

1+.6 

6.8 

6.8 

5.)+ 

5.9 

5.** 

25.0 

2i+.6 

21.2 

23.0 

26.3 

25.5 

27.1+ 

25.6 

25.3 

25.5 

20.1 

25.2 

21.5 

23.0 

2I+.0 

23.3 

22.5 

25.2 

$     6.83 

$     6.71 

$     6.1+8 

$    IM 

$    7.37 

$     7.^6 

$    8.31 

$    6.97 

$    iM 

6.56 

6.00 

6.52 

6.58 

5.88 

6.13 

6.89 

6.29 

6.37 

1.51 

1.1+2 

1.1+2 

1.61 

1.1+5 

1.88 

1.69 

1.1+8 

1.68 

.19 

.51 

.22 

.30 

.26 

.58 

.27 

.27 

.31 

1.56 

1.53 

1.72 

1.61+ 

2.03 

1.1^5 

1.1+8 

1.72 

1.55 

2  IS 
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Pijrpose  and  Organization  of  the  Farm  Bvireau  Farm  Management  Service 

The  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  Service  was  first  organised  in  Illinois 
in  1925.  The  service  has  proved  helpful  to  cooperating  farmers  in  many  ways. 
First,  it  enables  each  farmer  to  learn  how  profitably  he  has  operated  his  farm  as 
compared  with  the  operation  of  other  farms  of  the  same  type.  Second,  through  an 
annual  report  it  points  out  clearly  to  each  cooperator  those  parts  of  the  business 
that  tend  to  make  his  farm  income  high  or  low.  Third,  it  gives  each  cooperator 
the  opportunity  to  learn  from  the  most  successful  farmers  the  practices  that  have 
led  to  their  success.  Fourth,  it  provides  a  carefully  audited  annual  record  of 
the  farm  business  that  proves  helpful  in  making  income  tax  returns,  securing  bank 
credit,  adjusting  the  shares  of  the  tenant's  and  the  landlord's  income,  settling 
estates,  and  adjusting  taxes. 

Advisory  committees,  composed  of  one  representative  from  each  Farm 
Bureau  of  the  cooperating  counties  and  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  plan  and  direct  the  work.  These  committees  employ  fieldmen  from  among 
those  recommended  by  the  University.  They  also  hold  and  expend  the  funds  col- 
lected from  the  cooperators. 

The  fieldmen  make  five  regular  contacts  -vrlth  all  the  cooperators  during 
the  year.  On  these  visits  they  assist  the  men  with  their  records,  study  the 
annual  analysis  of  his  business  with  each  cooperator  and  discuss  management 
problems.  The  organization  and  continuation  of  the  project  have  been  made  pos- 
sible by  the  hearty  support  of  the  farm  advisers  and  their  assistants.  During 
the  past  year  the  fieldmen,  farm  advisers,  and  committeemen  were  as  follows: 


COUTTTY 

ADVISER 

UUMRL'iTJffiMAN 

Fi 

eldman:  W.  A.  Herrington 

Livingston 

J,  L.  Stormont 

John  W,  Monroe 

McLean 

L.  G.  Rodman 

B.  C,  Kraft 

Tazewell 

C.  F.  Bayles 

H.  L.  Peine 

Woodford 

T.  H,  Brock 

J.  F.  Felter 

Fieldcaen: 

E.  G.  Fruina/  and  M. 

P.  Gehlbach 

Bureau 

P.  7.  Dean    , 
P.  P.  Johnson^/ 

Robert  Jackson 

DeKalb 

M.  C,  Bullis 

Grundy 

M.  E,  Tascher 

E,  N.  Bumham,  Jr. 

Kendall 

V.  P.  Miller 

Ralph  Smith 

LaSalle 

F,  A.  Painter 

W,  F.  Whipple 

Lee 

C.  E,  Yale 

Clarence  Hart 

Mar  shall -Putnam 

L,  J.  Hager 

C.  0.  Johnson 

Fieldman:  B.  E,  Kin^ 

Fulton 

J.  E.  Watt 

M.  R.  Staggs 

Henderson 

A,  J.  Rehling 

J,  N.  Rowley 

Henry 

E,  K.  Danforth 

J,  P.  Hanna 

Knox 

A.  R.  Kemp 

Ira  Moats 

McDonough 

R.  G.  Benbow    . 
E.  D.  Peter sonS/ 

C.  J.  Webb 

Mercer 

L.  J.  Schroll 

Peoria 

I.  F.  Green 

George  Shissler 

Pock  Island 

R.  C.  Smith 

H.  0.  Klawonn 

Stark 

W.  A.  Gilbert 

Harry  F,  Morse 

Wsirren 

E.  W.  Walworth 

Carl  Stewart 

a/  On  leave  since  July  1,  19^1  in  the  U.  S,  Army. 

b/  On  leave  in  the  U.  S.  Army.  D.  G.  McAllister  is  Acting  Farm  Adviser, 

c/  On  leave  in  the  U,  S.  Army,  E.  M,  Edwards  is  Actii:g  Farm  Adviser, 
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High  Crop  Yields  (Page  33) 


UO  high-yield  farms 


Percent 
of  average 
yields 


'»i.a^'^\^^V-^^^. 


ho   lov-yield  farms 
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Efficient  Use  of  Avail- 
able Labor  (Page  39) 


'••O  low- cost  farms 


Percent 
of  average 
costs 
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1*0  high-cost  farms 


0 
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High  Livestock  Returns 
from  Feed  (Page  35) 


kO  high-ret\irn  farms 


Percent 
of  average 


J 
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Uo  low- cost  feirms 


Percent 

of  average 
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To  Cooperators  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Farm 
Management  Service  of  Northern  Illinois: 

This  report  has  been  prepared  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  you  who 
have  cooperated  in  the  Service  during  the  three  years  1959,  19'*<),  and  1914-1, 
I  hope  that  a  careful  study  of  its  pages  will  help  each  of  you  to  realize 
better  how  you  can  work  most  efficiently  in  the  wartime  food  production 
program  and  how  you  can  profit  from  your  farm  operations  even  more  than 
you  have  in  the  past. 

The  report  is  divided  into  two  parts:  the  first  part  (pages  1 
to  16)  is  of  much  more  importance  to  all  of  you  tha:-  is  the  second  part. 
3y  studying  this  section  you  can  see  how  your  gross  farm  earnings,  net 
farm  earnings,  the  efficiency  of  each  of  the  man^'  factors  which  affect  the 
earnings,  and  the  organization  of  your  farm  compaLre  with  those  of  all  the 
200  farms  used  in  the  report,  as  well  as  with  those  of  the  kO  most  profit- 
able farms  and  the  kO   least  profitable  ones. 

The  figures  by  which  the  many  factors  of  your  farm  may  be  com- 
pared with  figures  representing  the  average  factors  of  the  different 
groups  of  farms,  are  written  into  the  "Yotur  Farm"  column  of  Tables  1  to 
10,  pages  h   to  l6.  Your  fieldman  will  help  to  enter  your  record  on  the 
farm  efficiency  cliart  on  page  9  as  he  discusses  your  three  years*  business 
with  you.  This  chart,  when  carefully  completed,  will  enable  you  to  see 
clearly  where  your  farm  stands  in  regard  to  net  earnings  and  to  each  of 
the  factors  which  affect  eaniings  in  comparison  with  those  of  all  other 
farms.  While  it  may  be  a  little  difficult  for  some  cooperators  to  under- 
stand some  of  the  percentage  measures  \ised,  please  understand  that  they 
are  a  means  of  measuring  your  farm  efficiencies  more  accurately  than 
would  otherwise  be  possible.  Please  study  Table  5  with  all  footnotes  on 
pages  6,  7,  smd  8,  and  the  farm  efficiency  chart  on  page  9  with  special 
care,  for  they  form  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  report. 

The  second  part  of  the  report,  which  begins  on  page  17,  will 
be  of  specisil  interest  to  all  of  you  who  wish  to  study  further  the 
relationship  of  laany  efficiency  and  organizational  factors  to  farm  earn- 
ings £ind  to  each  other.  A  careful  study  of  such  relationships  will 
enable  seme  of  you  to  understemd  better  why  your  earnings  are  high  or 
low  and  with  what  factors  you  need  to  work  in  order  to  make  them  higher. 
The  tables  will  provide  the  details  for  such  a  study.  The  charts  will 
enable  you  to  see  more  clearly  than  will  the  figures  alone,  Jiust  how 
your  farm  fits  into  the  plct'ore. 

I  hope  that  the  report  will  prove  valuable  to  you  and  that  we 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  working  with  you  for  another  four  years. 

Very  truly  yours. 


7^1-  ^T^^-^^vX^ 


M.  L.  Mooher,  Professor 
MU^:CS  Farm  Management  Extension 
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THREE  YEARS'  REPORT  OF  THE  FARM  BUREAU  FAHvI  MAI^TAGMENT  SERVICE  ON  200  FARMS 
IN  NORTHERN  ILLINOIS  FOR  1939,  19^0,  AND  19^^11/ 

M.  L.  Mosher,  E.  G.  Fruin,  M.  P.  Gehlbach,  and  E.  C.  M.  Case^/ 
Department  of  Agricultural  Economics 

Introduction 

Maximum  production  of  farm  products  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  var- 
winning  program  in  which  the  United  States  and  the  other  United  Nations  are  en- 
gaged. Maximum  production  can  be  reached  only  when  the  best  yields  of  crops  are 
produced,  the  best  livestock  returns  are  secured  from  available  feed,  and  avail- 
able labor,  power,  and  machinery  are  used  most  efficiently. 

This  report  shows  that  some  farmers  are  much  more  successful  than  others 
in  making  the  best  use  of  land,  feed,  labor,  and  equipment  (see  front  cover).  The 
value  of  the  gross  earnings  per  acre  on  a  farm  in  this  area  measures  fairly  well 
the  degree  of  success  with  which  the  land  and  feed  have  been  used  in  producing- 
farm  products. 

Likewise  the  value  of  the  gross  earnings  per  man  measures  the  degree  of 
the  farm  operator's  success  in  making  the  best  wartime  use  of  the  man  power  avail- 
able. That  the  prices  received  for  products  sold  affect  the  gross  earnings  should 
be  kept  In  mind  whenever  gross  earnings  per  a^re  or  per  man  are  used  to  measure 
the  effective  wartime  use  of  land,  feed,  and  labor. 

While  the  maximum  production  of  farm  products  per  acre  and  per  man  is  of 
first  importance  in  a  war-winning  program,  maximum  net  earnings  are  also  important 
in  wartime  as  well  as  in  peacetime.  There  is  a  close  relationship  between  high 
and  low  gross  earnings  and  high  and  low  net  earnings.  This  fact  is  shown  by  a 
study  of  the  tables  and  charts  used  in  this  report. 

The  individual  fairmer  will  always  profit  from  a  careful  study  of  his  farm 
business.  This  report  will  enable  each  cooperator  in  the  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Manage- 
ment Service  of  northern  Illinois  during  the  three  years  1959,  19^0,  and  19^1  to 
study  his  business  more  thoroughly  than  has  been  possible  from  any  one  year's 
report.  It  goes  into  more  detail  regarding  each  of  several  major  factors  of  farm 
production  that  affect  both  gross  earnings  and  net  earnings.  It  also  spreads  any 
unusual  or  accidental  losses  or  gains,  such  as  those  caused  by  local  storms,  drouth, 
or  insect  damage,  over  a  period  of  years. 


1/  The  200  farms  were  located  in  the  following  counties:  Biu^eau,  DeKalb,  Grundy, 
Kendall,  LaSalle,  Lee,  Marshall,  and  Putnam.  Records  were  kept  for  fifteen 
additional  farms  in  this  area  during  the  three  years,  but  they  were  not  used 
in  this  report  because  these  farms  differed  markedly  from  the  other  cooperating 
farms  in  type  of  land,  size,  and  organization  or  operation  practices  used. 

2/  As  Head  of  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics,  H.  C.  M.  Case  gives  general 
supervision  to  the  project,  which  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  M.  L. 
Mosher.  E.  G.  Fruin  served  as  fieldman  until  July  1,  19^1,  when  he  went  on 
leave  as  an  officer  in  the  U.  S.  Array.  M.  P.  Gehlbach  has  served  as  fieldman 
since  July  1,  19l)-l. 
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2. 

The  laany  percentaige  efficiency  measures  used  in  this  report  provide  a 
more  accurate  method  of  locating  the  sovirces  of  good  or  poor  earnings  than  is 
otherwise  possible.  Readers  who  are  not  accustomed  to  such  percentage  measures 
will  need  to  stiidy  the  report  carefully  in  order  to  understand  it  fully.  These 
measures  are  explained  In  footnotes  for  Table  5>  pages  6,  ",   and  8, 

This  report  should  prove  helpful  in  three  ways:  First,  it  will  enable 
each  cooperator  to  learn  how  profitably  he  has  operated  his  farm  compared  with  the 
average  operation  of  all  farms  in  the  Service .  This  comparison  will  show  how  much 
opportunity  he  has  to  improve  his  gross  or  net  earnings. 

Second,  the  report  points  out  clearly  those  parts  of  each  cooperator 's 
business  that  tend  to  make  his  income  high  or  low.  A  successful  business  is  built 
around  its  strong  points  as  well  as  away  from  its  weak  ones. 

Third,  the  report  will  enable  each  cooperator  to  learn  of  practices  fol- 
lowed by  cooperators  who  have  excelled  along  each  line  of  farm  work.  Cooperators 
can  obtain  additional  information  of  this  kind  from  the  fieldtnan  when  he  discusses 
the  report  with  them. 


Fart  I 

Each  cooperator  can  see  in  Part  I  of  this  report  how  well  his  farming 
compared  with  that  of  other  cooperators  and  why  his  earnings  were  high  or  low.  He 
can  see,  also,  why  the  most  successful  farmers  made  high  earnings  and  why  the 
least  successful  farmers  made  low  earnings. 

Investments,  Receipts,  Expenses,  Earnings,  Cash  Balances, 

and  Inventory  Changes 

Capital  investments.  The  average  total  investment  on  the  200  farms  in- 
cluded in  this  report  was  $53,561  (Table  2,  page  5),  This  amount  included  21k- 
acres  of  land  valued,  without  buildings  or  fences,  at  an  average  of  $122  per  acre, 
A  slightly  higher  value  per  acre  for  land  indicates  a  somewhat  better  quality  of 
land  on  the  hO   least  profitable  farms  than  on  the  kO  most  profitable  farms. 

Receipts  and  net  Increases.  The  total  annxial  receipts  and  net  increases, 
including  the  value  of  farm  products  used  in  the  household,  amounted  to  $9>523  per 
farm.  Approximately  28  percent  of  all  the  income  came  from  hogs;  28  percent,  from 
cattle,  excluding  dairy  products;  1&  percent,  from  feed  and  grain;  9  percent,  from 
soil  conservation  payments;  8  percent,  from  dairy  products)  3  percent,  from  farm 
products  used  in  the  household;  h   percent,  from  poultry;  and  2  percent,  from  mis- 
cellaneous sources. 

Expenses  and  net  decreases.  The  total  expenses  and  net  decreases 
amounted  to  $2,932  per  farm  per  year.  Including  the  operator's  and  family's  labor, 
the  total  annual  operating  cos'ts  per  farm  were  $3,6i+3.  Of  this  total,  38  percent 
was  for  labor;  23  percent,  for  machinery  and  equipment;  10  percent,  for  tajces;  12 
percent,  for  farm  improvements;  and  17  percent,  for  other  miscellaneous  expenses. 

Net  earnings  on  the  inventory  basis.  The  average  annual  net  income  for 
investment,  risk,  and  management  was  $5,680  per  farm,  or  10,6  percent  of  the  total 
investment  of  $53^361,  The  kO  most  profitable  farms  earned  average  annual  incomes 
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of  ^6,kQ3,   "but  the  i<-0  least  profitable  ones  earned  incomes  of  only  $U,502,  a  differ- 
ence of  $2,181  per  farm.  This  difference  in  total  net  earnings  is  smaller  than 
usually  occurred,  "because  the  average  size  of  the  ko  most  profitable  farms  was 
relatively  small  (Table  2,  page  5). 

Cash  balances.  The  average  balance  between  cash  receipts  and  cash  ex- 
penses was  $l<-,Oi+l  per  farm  per  year  (Table  1,  page  k) ,     The  kO  most  profitable  farms 
had  a  cash  balance  of  $l,5'<-9  more  per  farm  per  year  than  the  kO   least  profitable 
ones.  This  cash  baJLance  represents  the  farm's  contribution  to  the  money  available 
for  family  living,  payment  of  debts,  interest,  life  insurance,  and  investments. 

Inventory  changes.  Inventory  values  ot  productive  liveatocic  averaged 
$775  higher  annually  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  at  the  beginning,  and  the  values 
of  grain,  $985  higher.  Average  annual  increases  in  tho  values  of  farm  improvements 
of  $167  per  farm  and  of  $162  per  farm  in  the  values  of  farm  machinery  and  equipment 
indicate  a  djefinite  increase  In  repairs  and  replacements  during  the  three  years. 

Some  Factors  That  Affect  Farm  Earnings 
Related  to  High-  and  Lov-Eeu:Tiing  Farms 

The  -mere  importauxt  factors  that  affect  farm  incomee  are  grouped  together 
in  Table  5,  pages  6,  7,  and  8.  Prevision  is  made  In  the  farm  efficiency  chart  on 
page  9  to  show  the  relatioriBhips  of  most  of  the  factors  on  any  one  farm  to  those 
factors  on  the  more  or  less  successful  farms.  The  importance  of  doing  reasonably 
good  work  with  all  factors  is  shown  in  Chart  2,  page  22,  and  Table  11,  page  25. 
A  brief  discussion  of  some  of  the  factors  mentioned  here-vill  be  followed  with 
more  -coinplete  discussions  later  in  the  report. 

Gross  farm  earnings.  The  a-rmnaT  gross  earnings  per  acre  were  $5.20 
higher  for  the  kO  most  profitable  farms  and  ^7 ,k&   lower  for  the  kO   least  profitable 
farms  than  the  average  gross  earnings  per  acre  of  farms  with  the  same  land  values. 
The  annual  gross  earnings  per  man  were  $787  higher  on  the  hO  most  profitable  farms 
and  $691  lower  on  the  kO   least  profitable  .farms  than  the  average  gross  earnings 
per  man  of  all  farms.  On  farms  where  most  of  the  income  came  from  the  sale  of 
crops,  livestock,-  and  livestock  products,  the  gross  earnings  were  affected  largel, 
oy  two -factors:  crop  yields  and  livestoek  efficiency. 

Crop  yields  on  the  kO  most  profitable  farms  wer^  I06  percent  of  the 
average  yields  of  all  farms  with  similar  soil,  while  the  yields  of  the  kO   least 
profitable  farms  were  only  91  percent  of  the  average  yields.  The  percentage  dif- 
ferences in  the  grain  crops  for  the  two  groups  of  farms  were:  comj  IO6  and  88; 
oats,  105  and  95;  wheat,  I03  and  82;  and  soybeans.  Up  and  95. 

The  efficiency  of  all  productive  livestock  was  105  percent  of  average  on 
the  ko  most  profitable  farms  and  9I  percent  of  average  on  the  least  profitable 
group.  The  returns  from  all  the  productive  livestock  were  $337  more  on  the  former 
and  $592  less  on  the  latter  than  they  would  have  been  if  the  farmers  had  received 
average  returns  for  the  same  amounts  of  feed  fed  to  the  same  classes  of  livestock- 
The  respective  percentages  of  average  returns  for  feed  fed  to  different  classes  o' 
livestock  on  the  two  groups  of  farms  were:  cattle,  105  and  39;  hogs,  I05  and  9U; 
sheep,  99  and  79;  and  poultry,  lOh  and  95, 
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'  Costs  of  farm  operations.  Labor  costs  on  the  high- earning  and  low- 
earning  groups  of  farms  were  89  percent  and  113  percent  respectively  of  the  average 
costs  of  farms  requiring  the  same  amounts  of  work  with  crops  and  livestock.  Net 
power  and  machinery  costs  were  8I  percent  and  IO6  percent  of  the  average  costs  of 
similar  farms  which  received  little  or  no  income  from  custom  work»  Miscellaneous 
costs,  including  farm  improvement  expenses,  crop  expenses,  livestock  expenses, 
taxes,  and  miscellaneous  expenses,  were  90  and  110  percent,  respectively,  of  the 
average  miocellanepus  costs  on  the  kO  most  profitable  and  the  kO   least  profitable 
farms.  .     '     . 

Organization  of  the  farm  business.  The  average  size  of  the  ^0  most 
profitable  farms  was  only  228  acres.  The  average  size  of  the  kO   leeist  profitable 
farms  was  30h   acres.  However,  about  the  same  amount  of  work  was  done  on  both 
groups  of  fazTns.  Tliis  greater  intensity  of  business  on  the  more  profitable  farms 
is  shown  by  the  1.93  and  l.k6   days  of  work  per  acre  on  crops  and  livestock  on  the 
two'  groups  of  farms.  This  difference  in  the  intensity  of  business  on  the  two 
groups  is  shown  also  by  the  $19.85  and  $li<-.l8  worth  of  feed  fed  per  acre. 


Table  1.--Ca3h  Balances,  Inventory  Changes,  and  Tenant-Farm  Earnings 


Item 


Your 
farm 


Average 
of  all 
200  famis 


UO  most 
profitable 

farms 


kO   least 

profitable 

farms 


Cash  balances 

Total  cash  receipts  ,  .' . 

Total  cash  expenses  .  .  . 

Cash  balances/ 

Inventory  changes 

Farm  improvements  .... 

Horses.  .  

All  productive  livestock. 

Feed  and  grain,  ..... 

Machinery  and  equipment  . 

Automobile.  .  .  .  .'  .  .  . 
Total  Inventory  changes 


$12  1^25 

8  384 

$  k   Olfl 


$12  212 

7  689 
$  h  525 


$11  koS 

8  k3k 

$  2  97^ 


$ 


167 
-h3 
775 
985 
162 


$ 


16k 
-30 

938 

977 

188 

kl 


$  2  065 


$  2  328 


$ 


233 
-51 
595 

768 
11j4 

1!+ 


$  1  703 


Rented  farms- -number 

Size  of  farm — total  acres  .  .  ,  . 
Tenant's  share 

Capital  investment.  ;  

Returns  for  labor,  capital,  and 
management i  . 

Five  percent  of  capital  invested. 

Labor  and  management  earnings  .  . 
Landlord's  share 

Capital  investment .  . 

Returns  for  capital  investment.  . 

Rate  earned  on  investment  .  .  .  , 


$_ 


lOil 
265.8 

$  8  042 

3  383 

402 
$  2  981 

$41  842 
2  678 
6.4^ 


24 

209.6 
$  7  159 

3  850 

358 

$  3  492 

$35  103 

2  794 
8.0^ 


18 
310.9 

$  7  765 

2  4o8 

388 

$  2  020 

$45,221 
2*320 
5.1^ 


a/  The  cash  balance  as  used  in  this  report  would  be  a  true  cash  balance  if  all  the 
sales  and  purchases  had  been  for  cash.  It  is  really  the  difference  between 
sales  and  purchases. 
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Table  2. --Investments,  r.ecelpts>  Expenses,  and  Earnings 


Item 


Your 

farm 


Average 
of  all 
200  farms 


40most 

profitable 

farmc 


UO  least 

profitable 

farms 


Cauital  investments 


Land.  .*« 

Farm  improvements 

Horses.  «  

Productive  livestock:  Cattle. 

Hogs .  . 

Sheep  . 

Poultry 

Bees.  . 
Total  productive  livestock. 

Feed  and  grain 

Machinery  and  equipment «.  .  . 

Automobile  (farm  share)  .  ,  , 

Total  capital  investments'*. 


$33  3^1 

7  ^00 

518 

3  i+lS 

9h2 

200 

115 

1 

{h  Slk) 

572 

821 

229 

$5?  ?6l 


k 
2 


$28  506 

5  hko 

259 

2  715 

1  085 
I'll 
138 

ih  079) 
k  23h 

2  369 
212 

$^5  099 


$36  258 

8  90^ 
369 

5  t8o 

879 

299 

118 

k 

(5  080) 

k  887 

2  896 


$53  673 


Beceipts  and  net  increases 

Horses 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle.  .  .  . 

Dairy  sales  . 

Hogs 

Sheep  .... 

Poultry  .  .  . 

Egg  sales  .  . 

Bees 

Total  productive  livestock.  .  .  . 
Farm  products  used  in  household  .  . 

Feed  and  grain 

Labor  off  farm 

Miscellaneous  . 

Soil  conservation  payments.  .... 
Total  receipts  and  net  increases. 


|( 


$  - 
2  60k 
Ilk 
2  609 
IU8 
122 
207 

(6  kok) 

285 
1 729 

61 

20 

82t^ 

$  9  323 


$    - 

2  53^ 
50U 

3  355 
126 
I6S 
275 

(6  962) 
32U 

1  569 

66 

2k 

722 

$  9  ^67 


2  513 
1+3^ 

2  £03 
166 

91^ 
192 

(5  602) 

2k'J 

1  579 

k^ 

26 

888 

$  8387 


Expenses  and  net  decreases 

Farra  improvements 

Horses 

Productive  livestock 

Feed  and  grain 

Machinery  and  equipment  ...... 

Automobile  (farm  share)  

Hired  labor  

Miscellaneous  

Crop  expense 

Livestock  expense  

Taxes  

Total  expenses  and  net  decreases 


$. 


Receipts  less  expenses  (farm 

earnings) 

Family  labor 

Petijms  for  labor,  capital,  mgt..  . 
Operator's  labor 

Returns  for  capital  and  management, 
Rate  earned  on  investment  

Interest  on  investment  

Labor  and  management  earnings  .  .  .  . 


U52 
21 


851 
138 
665 

68 
263 

96 
J28 


$  2  932 


$  3k6 
9 


662 
117 
1^76 

60 
215 

86 
J21 


$  2  292 


C 


$  6  391 

163 

$  6  228 

^kQ 

$  5  680 

10.6^ 

$  2  668 

3  560 


$  7  175 

121 

$  7  0l4-0 

S2I 

$  6  1^3 
ikM 
$  2  255 
k  785 


$ 


552 
28 


959 
152 

887 
Ik 
281 
118 
1^12 


$  3  ^t-63 


$  k 


924 
127 


$  k  W. 

f%  302 

7.3^ 
$  2  93^ 
1  363 
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Table  3. --Some  Factors  That  Affect  Farm  Earnings 


Item 

— — ' -" — 

Your 
farm 

Average 
of  200 

farms 

i<-0  most 

profitable 

farms 

UO  least 

profitable 

farms 

1. 

Hetiirns  for  capital  and  management. 
Total  capital  investments  ...  .  .  . 

$, 

!i  5  680 
53  361 
10.6  _ 

$  3^.01+ 

3l^.0iv 

100 

$  1^  685 

k  685 

100 

65.8 

65.8 

100 

68.5 

68.5 

100 

5^.1 
.   5i^.l 

100 

25'.  6 
■  25".  6 

$  6  ij-83 

1+5  099 
Ik.k 

$  J+1.50 

36.50 

lli+ 

$  5  ^12 
k  685  ■ 
117 

66.0 

65.8 
100 

70.5 
106 

57.8 

55.0 

105 

■  27.5 

•   26.8 

>    105 

23.8 
115 

109 
102 
106 

$  h   502 

58  673 

Hate  earned  (9^  1  is  of  2)S/.  . 
Grona  eaminsa  Der  acre—'  .... 

»   • 

7.3 

1 , 

t 

$  27.5"^ 

2. 

Gross  earnings  on  similar  soil^' 
Percent  of  average  {y   1  is  of  2 

35.05 

79 

1  . 

$ 

t  3  99l!- 

2. 

Average  earnings  of  all  feirms  . 
Percent  of  average  (^  1  is  of  2 

Crop  system  ratinp^/ 

h  685 

85 

1. 

1 

65.9 

?. 

Average  crop  system  rat-ing.  .  . 

65.8 

Percent  of  average  ('^  1  is  of  2 

Corn  yield  -  bushels  per  acre  y 
Average  yield  on  similar  soil—/ 
Percent  of  average  (^  1  is  of  2 

Oats  yield  -  bushels  per  acre  . 
Average  yield  on  sirailar  soiie/ 
Percent  of  average  (^  1  is  of  2' 

■Wlxeat  yield  -  bushels  per  acre., 
Average  yield  on  similar  soil—/ 
Percent  of  average  Ho   1  is  of  2" 

Soybean  yield  -  bushels  per  acre, 
Average  yield  on  similar  soil-' 
Percent  of  average  (^  1  is  of  2] 

'. 

100 

1. 

61.3 

5, 

70.0 

88 

1. 

51.5 

2. 

5^.2 

i 

95 

1. 

21,3 

2. 

26.5 

1 

100 

25.8 

23.8 

100 

82 

1. 

21.3 

2. 

1 

25.5 

1 

1 

93 

1. 

Crop  yield  index  -  all  grain  crops. 

Crop  yield  index  on  B-imilar  soil£/. 

Percent  of  average  (fa  1  is  of  2)  . 

i 

1 

100 

91 

2. 

1 
i 

100 
•  100 

101 

1 

i  

91 

a/  The  percent  (^)  that  the  first  figixre  is  of  the  second  is-  obtained  by  dividing 

the  first  by  the  second,  then  multiplyixig  the  result  by  lOO. 
b/  Gross  earnings  are  used  here  as  a  measure  of  the  quantities  of  farm  commodities 

produced, 
c/  The  gross  earnings  per  acre  of  each  farm  are  compared  vith  the  average  gross 

earnings  per  acre  of  farais  on  which  the  same  value  \m.B   placed  on  the  bare  land 

of  the  whole  farm  (Chart  h,   page  25). 
d/  The  crop-system  rating  measures  the  relative  profitableness  of  the  crop  system 

as  it  varies  with  the  relative  amounts  of  different  kinds  of  crops  grovm  on 

tillable  land.  See  page  l8  for  further  explanations. 
e/  The  average  yield  on  similar  soil  was  obtained  by-  taking  the  average  yield  of 

all  farms  on  which  the  improved  land  had  been  given  the  same  value  per  acre. 

See  page  5^.  •  • 
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Table  3.— Some  Factors  That  Affect  Farm  Incomes  (Continued  from  pa^e  6) 


Item 


Cattle 

1.  Feed  fed  -  total  value 

2.  Returns  -  total  value  

3.  Returns  at  average  rate^/  .  .  .  , 

Percent  of  average  (^  2  is  of  3) 

Hogs 

1.  Feed  fed  -  total  value 

2.  Returns  -  total  value  

3.  Returns  at  average  rate^/  .... 

Percent  of  average  (^  2  is  of  3) 


Your 
farm 


$_ 


Average 

of  200 

farms 


$ 


2  U27 
5  h69 

3  h69 
100 


$  1 


Sheep 

TT'Feed  fed  -  total  value j  $ 

2.  Returns  -  total  value  I 

3.  Returns  at  average  rate^/ 

Percent  of  average  (^  2  is  of  3) 


Poultry 

1.  Feed  fed  -  total  value |  $ 

2.  Returns  -  total  value -  j 

3.  Returns  at  average  rate£;/  .  .  .  .  j 

Percent  of  average  {'^   2  la  of  3) 


All  productive  livestock 

1.  Feed  fed  -  total  value 

2.  Retiu-ns  -  total  value 
5. 


Returns  at  average  rate®:'  .... 
Percent  of  average  (/o  2  is  of  3) 


Price  of  products  sold 

1.  Total  value  at  prices  received.  , 

2.  Value  at  average  prices  

Percent  of  average  (^  1  is  of  2) 


$ 


670 
6kk 
2  6kk 

100 


116 

lt^9 

li^9 
100 


206 
382 
382 

100 


ho   most   I  kO   least 
profitable  I  prof  italD]e 

farms   |  farms 


$ 


$  k  kl9 

6  61^1+ 

6  6kk 

100 


$10  72k 

10  7  21+ 

100 


2  iJ+i 

3  219 
3  062 

105 


2  OUI+ 

3  395 
3  231 

105 


90 
126 

127 
99 


253 
502 
ii85 
lOi^ 


$  k  528 

7  2lt2 

6  905 

105 


$10  5^*+ 

10  U27 

101 


$ 


2  1^52 

3  097 
3  i+75 

89 


1  516 

2  233 
2  383 

9^^ 


161 

167 

212 

79 


181^ 

335 

551+ 

95 


.*  k 


313 

5  832 

6  l+2i4- 

91 


$  9  789 
9  957 

98 


a/  The  returns  at  average  rate  for  any  kind  of  livestock  arc  the  total  returns 
which  the  cooperator  would  have  received  from  the  feed  fed  if  he  had  received 
the  same  returns  for  each  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  as  those  received  by  the  aver- 
age cooperator  feeding  the  same  class  of  livestock.  The  average  returns  per 
$100  worth  of  feed  fed  to  different  classes  of  livestock  were  as  follows : 


Beef-cow  herds  $121 

Dairy-cow  herds  197 

Dual-purpoee  herds  I65 

Beef-cow  and  daii-^^  herds  150 

Feeders  bought  128 

Beef  cows  and  feeders  133 

Dairy  cows  and  feeders  IU6 


Dual  purpose  and  feeders  $l'4-9 

Beef,  dairy,  eind  feeders  lk6 

Native  flocks  of  sheep  ikl 

Feeder  lambs  bought  123 

Native  flocks  and  feeders  125 

Hogs  158 

Poultry  183 


2J,k 
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Table  3.--Scane  Factors  That  Affect  Farm  Incomea  (Concluded) 


Item 


Your 
farm 


Average 

of  200 

farms 


T-O  most 
profitable 

farms 


ho   least 
profitable 
farms 


Labor 

1.  Cost  of  hired  and  home  lab9r^' . 

2.  Labor  coat  at  normal  rate^^  ,  , 

Percent  of  normal  (^^1  is  of  2) 

Horse  and  machinery 

1.  Cost  for  the  farr^/ , 

2.  Cost  at  normal  rated^/ , 

Percent  of  normal  (5C  1  is  of  2), 

Miscellaneous  costs    , 

1,  Cost  for  the  farmi^  _  

2.  Cost  at  normal  rateLC  

Percent  of  normal  {"fo  1   is  of  2), 

Size  of  farm  -  total  acres  .  .  ...  .  , 

Size  of  business  -  days  of  workS'  .  .  . 
Intensity  of  business  -  days  per  acre. 
Percent  of  tillable  land  in  legumesll/. 

Feed  per  acre  to  livestocki/  

Value  per  acre  of  all  land  ...... 

Value  per  acre  of  improvements  .  ,  .  . 
Percent  of  land  tillable  


$_ 


$: 


$  i  3^6 

1  3^6 

100 


1  125 

1  198 

9^^ 


$  1  258 

1  258 

100 

21k 

1.66 

25.7 

$  16.15 

122 

27 
86 


$  1  152 

1  277 

89 


881+ 

OQQ 
81 


$  1  029 

1  137 

90 

228 
i+1+1 

1.93 
24.1 

$  19.85 

125 

2k 

88 


$ 


1  k8k 

1  319 

113 


1  276 
1  200 

106 


& 


1  U37 
1 303 

110 

30k 
kkk 

l.kS 

25.5 
1U.18 

119 
29 

8k 


a/   Labor  cost  includes  the  amount  paid  for  hired  labor,  the  value  of  family  labor 

not  paid  for  in  cash,  ajid  the  value  of  the  operator's  labor  figured  at  the 

common  rate  of  wages  paid  to  good,  married,  men  workers, 
b/  The  labor  cost  at  normal  rate  for  any  farm  is  the  average  labor  cost  for  all 

the  fanas  which  require  about  the  same  amount  of  work  on  crops  and  livestock  as 

the  farm  that  is  being  considered  (Table  25,  page  55) • 
c/  Horse  cost  includes  depreciation  and  feed  costs.  Machinery  cost  includes  the 

cost  of  depreciation,  fuel,  supplies,  and  repairs, 
d/  Tho  horgg  and  machinery  cost  at  normal  rate  for  any  farm  is  the  average  horse  and 

machinery  cost  for  all  the  farms  which  require  about  the  same  amount  of  work  on 

crops  cjid  livestock  as  the  farm  that  is  beiiig  considered,  and  which  receive 

little  or  no  income  from  custom  work  (Table  25,  page  55). 
e/  Miscellaneous  costs  include  costs  for  farm  improvements,  miscellaneous  crop  and 

livestock  expenses,  taxes  and  minor  miscellaneous  expenses, 
f/  The  miscellaneous  cost  at  normal  rate  for  any  farm  is  the  average  olscellaneous 

coat  for  all  farms  which  require  about  the  same  amount  of  work  on  crops  and 

livestock  as  the  farm  being  considered  (Table  25,  page  55). 
g/  A  day  of  work  (or  a  productive  man-work  unit)  is  the  amount  of  work  done  on 

crops  and  livestock  by  the  average  farm  laborer  in  one  ten-hour  day.  (See  page 

52). 
h/  Legumes,  as  used  here,  include  onlj'  biennial  and  perennial  legumes  which  occupy 

the  land  for  the  season, 
i/   On  all  farms  feed  is  charged  to  livestock  at  uniform  prices  per  bushel  for  grain 

and  per  day  for  pasture.  Purchased  supplements  are  charged  at  cost  on  each  farm, 

and  hay  and  silage  are  charged  at  the  prices  which  prevail  in  the  locality. 

(See  Table  26,  page  56). 
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Chart  1. — Farm  Efficiency  Chart 
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Table  U. --Feeder-Cattle  Enterprlae^r 


Item 


Your 

farm 


Average 

of 

all 

farms 


Average 

of 
one-third 
beat 


Average 

of 

one -third 

poorest 


Number  of  farms 

Number  of  cows  in  herd  

Number  of  cows  milked 

Total  animal  units  in  herd  

Percent  of  cattle  units  milked  .  .  . 

Total  feed  to  cattle  .  .  ' 

Total  retiims  from  cattle 

Total  returns  at  average  rate.  .  .  . 
Cattle  efficiency  -  ^  of  average  returns 
Returns  per  $100  feed 


$_ 


Total  pounds  of  beef  produced. 
Total  pounds  of  milk  produced. 


Price  paid  per  100  lb.  cattle  bought  . 
Price  received  per  100  lb.  cattle. sold 
Feed  charge  per  100  lb.  beef^/ 

Returns  per  100  lb.  Toeefkf 

Percent  of  feed  value  that  was: 


Grain 

Protein  supplement   , 

Salt  and  minerals.    . 

Total  concentrates 


Hay 

Silage   

Pasture 

Total  roughages. 


c 


3.1 

2.3 

58.9 

3.9 

$U  260 

?  1+^0 

5  ^60 

100 

$     128 

h2  775 
16  517 

$  9.95 
10.1^8 

9.59 
12.30 


67.5 

10.8 

.6 

7^ 

8.6 
8.1 
k.k 


21.1 


— W 

2.6 

2.0 

1+5.6 

k.k 

$5  Okk 
h  k21 
k  001 

111 
$    li^5 

31+  658 
Ik  272 

$  9.88 

lO.Jj-2 

8.1^5 

12.27 


68.6 

9.3 

1.0 

W9 

9.1 
5.6 
5.8 


21.1 


IS — 

2.8 

2.2 

58.9 

3.7 

$1+  1+00 

k  988 

5  732 

87 

$    113 

39  700 
13  851 

$  9.9^^ 
10.33 
10.71 
12.lif 


67.9 

11.1 

.k 

19?k 

8.8 

7.7 

k.l 

2075 


a/  Only  farms  that  produced  10,000  pounds  or  more  of  beef  from  purchased  feeder 

cattle  were  used  in  these  comparisons, 
b/  This  is  the  feed  charge  or  returns  from  100  pounds  of  live  weight  of  animal  or 

1,000  pounds  of  milk.  Approximately  the  same  amount  of  feed  is  required  to 

produce  either  100  pounds  of  beef  or  1,000  pounds  of  milk. 


Feeder  Cattle.  The  average  returns  of  $128  for  each  $100  worth  of  feed 
fed  to  feeder  cattle  on  U9  farms  were  slightly  more  than  the  amount  needed  to  pay 
for  the  feed,  labor,  use  of  equipment,  and  other  costs.  Feeder  cattle  gains 
appeared  to  be  more  dependent  upon  the  low  feed  costs  per  100  pounds'  gain  than 
upon  the  quality  of  cattle  fed  or  the  spread  between  the  buying  and  selling  prices. 
Compared  with  the  16  least  profitable  herds,  the  16  most  profitable  ones  had  2.28  less 
feed  charges  per  100  pounds,  but  had  only  15  cents  more  spread. 
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Tatle  ^.--Dairy-Cattle  Enterprlaea/ 


Item 


Numter  of  farms 

Number  of  cows  in  herd  .... 

Number  of  cows  milked 

Total  animal  units  in  herd  .  , 
Percent  of  cattle  units  milked 


Total  feed  to  cattle  

Total  returns  from  cattle 

Total  returns  at  average  rate 

Cattle  efficiency  -  ^  of  average  returns 
Returns  per  $100  feed  


Total  pounds  of  beef  produced. 
Total  pounds  of  milk  produced. 
Pounds  of  beef  per  cov  in  herd. 
Pounds  of  milk  per  cov  in  herd 

Pounds  of  milk  per  cow  milked. 


Your 
farm 


Average 
of 

all 
farms 


Price  paid  per  100  lb.  cattle  bought  . 
Price  received  per  100  lb,  cattle  sold 
Returns  per  100  lb.  milk  produced.  .  . 
Feed  charge  per  100  lb.  beef^/  .... 
Returns  per  100  lb.  beef^/  


Percent  of  feed  value  that  was ; 

Grain , 

Protein  supplement  , 

Salt  and  minerals , 

Total  concentrates  


Hay 

Silage  , 

Pasture 

Total  roughages, 


— w 

17.1 
15.2 

61.5 

$1  J>h9 

2  658 

2  658 

100 

$  197 


7  578 

125  826 

1^31 

7  2I+I 

8  11^6 

$11. 2U 

7.57 
1.68 
6.85 


55.5 

7.6 
1.0 

21.5 
19.7 
16.7 
57.9 


Average 
of 
one -third 
best 


15 
19.5 
17.5 
27.8 

62,9 

$1  M+9 

5  ^51 

2  951+ 

117 

$     259 

8  118 

1U9  21U 

hi6 

1  652 

8  527 

$11.85 

7.59 

1.92 

6.29 

15.01 


51.2 
8.7 

5X72 

22. i^ 
18.6 
17.8 


Average 

of 

one-thii'd 

poorest 


15 
16.2 

ik.e 

25.5 
61.1 

$1  51U 
2  097 
2  eik 
78 
160 


$ 


6  552 
108  380 


592 
690 
1^25 


$15.80 

7.61 

1.1^8 

7.65 

12.20 


5^.0 
6.5 

1^172 

21.1^ 
21.1 
16.^ 

5^  ■ 


a/  Only  farms  which  had  five  or  more  dairy  cows  and  vhose  operators  kept  complete 

feed  and  production  records  were  used  in  these  comparisons, 
b/  See  footnote  b  of  Table  k. 


Dairy  Cattle.  The  average  dairy  herd  on  the  lj-5  farms  where  only  dairy 
cattle  were  raised  produced  an  average  return  of  $197  for  every  $100  worth  of  feed 
fed.  This  indicates  a  small  profit  above  feed,  labor,  and  other  costs.  The  most 
profitable  one-third  of  the  dairy  herds  produced  $259,  and  the  least  profitable 
one -third,  $l60  for  every  $100  worth  of  feed  fed.  Differences  between  the  two 
groups  of  dairy  herds  which  favored  the  more  profitable  ones  were  1,10!+  pounds  more 
milk  produced  per  cow  milked,  hk   cents  more  received  for  each  100  pounds  of  milk 
sold,  $1,36  less  feed  charge  made  per  100  pounds  of  beef  or  1,000  pounds  of  milk 
produced,  58  percent  more  protein  feeds  fed,  and  slightly  less  silage  but  a  little 
more  hay  and  pasture  fed. 


12. 


Table  6."Beef-Ccv  Herd  Enterprise. 


,a/ 


Item 


Niuaber  of  farms 

Number  of  cove  in  herd  .... 

Number  of  cows  milked 

Total  animal  units  in  herd  .  . 
Percent  of  cattle  units  milked 


Total  feed  to  cattle  

Total  returns  from  cattle 

Total  returns  at  average  rate 

Cattle  efficiency  -  ^  of  average  returns 
Returns  per  $100  feed.  .  ,  


Total  pounds  of  beef  produced. 
Total  pounds  of  milk  produced. 
Pounds  of  beef  per  cow  in  herd 
Pounds  of  milk  per  cow  in  herd 
Pounds  of  milk  per  cow  milked. 


Price  paid  per  100  lb.  cattle  bought  . 
Price  received  per  100  lb«  cattle  sold 
Returns  per  100  lb.  milk  produced.  .  . 
Feed  charge  per  100  lb.  beef!k/  .... 
Returns  per  100  lb.  beef^/  


Percent  of  feed  value  that  was: 


Grain 

Protein  supplement  . 

Salt  and  minerals.  . 

Total  concentrates 


Hay 

Silage  

Past'-tre 

Total  roughages. 


Your 
farm 


Average 

of 

all 

farms 


7 
25.6 

2.0 
59.2 

5.1 

$  1  755 
2  101 
2  kkl 

86 

$   121 

17  ^72 

15  5^^^ 

682 

529 

6  772 


$ 


10.98 
10.87 

9.20 
11.16 


U5.2 
6.0 

_^ 
i+9.9 

16.7 

10.0 
25.^ 
50.1 


Average 

of 
one-third 
best 


$ 


$ 


5 
50.5 

2.7 
U5.6 

6.2 

L  993 

I   596 

5  870 

90 

150 


19  0h6 

18  khQ 

629 

609 

6  855 

$  10.04 

11.56 

1.65 

9.56 

12.1^5 


U7.8 

8.9 

11.3 

7.7 

25.6 

1^2.6 


Average 

of 
one -third 
poorest 


I 


5 
25.8 

1.6 
56.9 

h.3 

$  1  k6l 

1  600 

2  027 

79 
$   109 

15  628 
9  900 

657 

kl6 

6  188 

$  12.99 

10.26 

1.16 

8.85 
9.65 


55.5 
2.2 

^ 

56.5 

25a 
ll<-.2 
26.1^ 
65.7 


a/  Only  farms  having  five  or  more  cows  in  the  herd  and  whose  operators  kept 

complete  feed  and  production  records  were  used  in  these  comparisons. 
i/  See  footnote  b  of  Table  k. 


Beef- Gov  Herds.  The  number  of  beef -cow  herds  was  too  small  for  satis- 
factory comparisons.  The  seven  herds  brought  returns  approximately  equal  to  the 
value  of  their  feed,  labor,  aixd  other  costs. 
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Table  7. --Dual-Purpose  Cattle  Enterprlaeg:. 


/ 


Item 


Youi- 

farm 


Average 

of 

all 

farms 


Avei-age  I  Average 
of    I    of 
one-third  |  one-third 
best    I  poorest 


Number  of  farms 

Number  of  cows  in  herd  .... 

Number  of  cows  milked 

Total  animal  units  in  herd  .  . 
Percent  of  cattle  imits  mlUced 


Total  feed  to  cattle  

Total  returns  from  cattle 

Total  returns  at  average  rate 

Cattle  efficiency  -  ^  of  average  returns 
Returns  per  $100  feed 


Total  pounds  of  beef  produced. 
Total  povjids  of  milk  produced. 
Pounds  of  beef  per  cow  in  herd 
Pounds  of  milk  per  cow  in  herd 
Pounds  of  milk  per  cow  milked. 


Price  paid  per  100  lb.  cattle  bought  . 
Price  received  per  100  lb.  cattle  sold 
Returns  per  100  lb.  milk  produced,  .  . 
Feed  charge  per  100  lb.  beef^/  .... 
Returns  per  100  lb.  beef^'  


Percent  of  feed  value  that  was; 


Grain 

Protein  supplement  . 

Salt  and  minerals.  . 

Total  concentrates 


Hay 

Silage  

Pasture 

Total  roughage G, 


$ 


12 

12.0 

5.8 

21.1 

27.5 

955 

1  1^61 

1  1^61 

100 

156 

9  759 

39  268 

815 

272 

770 


3 
6 


$  11.1+4 

9.05 

1.58 

6.83 

10.68 


i^3.5 

5.8 

i_L 

1+7.8 

2i+.3 
'+.2 

52.2 


$ 


k 

11.0  I 
5.6 

18.5  t 

30.6  I 

6i+7  j 

1  295  i 

1  072  I 

121  i 

200  i 


7  936 

1+3  5*^9 
721 

3  959 

7  777 

$  12.93 
8.82 

1.5'+ 

5.27 

10.52 


31^.1 
2.9 

.8 

37.8 

29.0 

33.2 
62.2 


I 


i 


IT 

11+.2 

7.1 

28.8 

2I+.7 

1  k2h 

1  863 

2  356 
79 

131 

12  670 

1^7  350 

892 

3  335 
6  669 


I  $  11.1+0 

I    9.10 

i      1.39 
I      8.18 
10.70 


1+7.9 

5.5 

__^ 

53.9 

19.0 
8.2 

18.9 
1+6.1 


a/  Only  farms  having  five  or  more  cows  in  the  herd  and  whose  operators  kept  com- 
plete feed  and  production  records  were  used  in  these  comparisons.  Five  of  the 
twelve  herds  were  strictly  dual  purpose;  seven  herds  were  mixed  dairy  and  beef 
cows. 

;b/  See  footnote  b  of  Table  k. 


Daal-Purpose  Cattle.  The  12  herds  of  dual-purpose  cattle  repaid  their 
owners  well.  The  four  most  profitable  herds  produced  beef  and  milk  at  a  very  low 
feed  cost.  They  were  fed  much  less  grain  and  more  hay  and  pasture  than  were  the 
four  least  profitable  herds.  Dual-purpose  cattle  produced  both  beef  and  milk  at  a 
low  feed  cost.  While  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  Service  records  have  revealed 
this  advantage  repeatedly  from  year  to  year,  they  have  also  shown  that  the  price 
received  for  the  beef  sold  from  dual-purpose  herds  is  always  low  compared  with  the 
price  received  for  beef  from  good  beef -cow  herds  and  from  purchased  feeder  cattle. 


2U0 


Ih. 


Tatile  8. —Sheep  Enterprises 


a/ 


Item 


Your 

farm 


Average 

of 

all 
.  farms 


Average 

of 
one -third 
best 


Average 

of 
one-third 
poorest 


Native  flocks  of  sheep 

Kuraber  of  flocks  

Total  feed  to  sheep 

Total  returns  from  sheep  ,  .  .  . 
Total  retiums  at  average  rate.  , 
Sheep  efficiency  -  ^  of  average 

returns  ...... 

Returns  per  $100  feed.  .  .  .  .  , 


$: 


Pounds  of  mutton  and  wool  produced 
Returns  per  100  Ih,  produced  .  . 
Feed  charge  per  100  lb.  produced 

Price  per  100  Ih.  sold  

Percent  of  feed  value  that  vas: 


Grain 

Protein  supplement  , 
Salt  and  minerals.  . 

Total  concentrates 

Hay 

,Silage 

Pasture. 

Total  roigghages.  . 


$ 


$ 


25 

209 
507 
309 

•  99 

•5  OUT 
10.08 

.  6.86 
10.7^4- 

26.5 

.7 

s6 

27.8 
l8.lt 
1.2 
52.6 
72.2 


0 

$  167 
5214- 
247 

151 
$   194 

2  827 

$  11.46 

5,91 

10.71 

20. B 
.2 

.h 

21.4 
20.8 

57.8 


8 

$   255 

259 

546 

69 
$   105 

2  887 

$  8.28 

8.07 

10.51 

54.5 

1.4 

j6 

56.5 
17.6 

46.1 
65.7 


Feeder  lamhs  bought 

Number  of  flocks  

Total  feed  to  sheep 

Total  ret-urns  from  sheep  .... 
.  Total  returns  at  average  rate.  . 
Sheep  efficiency  -  ^  of  average 

returns 

.  Returns  per  $100  feed.  ..... 

Pounds  of  mutton  and  wool  produced 
Returns  per  100  lb.  produced  .  . 
Feed  charge  per  100  lb.  produced 
Price  per  100  lb.  bought  .... 

Price  per  100  lb.  sold  

Percent  of  feed  value  that  was; 

Grain 

Protein  supplement  

Salt  and  minerals 

Total  concentrates  

Hajr 

Silage  ...  

Pasture 

Total  roughages 


$_ 


$ 


$ 


5 

916 

1  176 

1  .256 

95 

128 

15  282 
8.85 
6.90 
9.47 
9.20 

66.4 
■  1.2 
1.9 
69.5 
16.6 

.11:2 
30.5 


$ 


2 
358 
489 
457 

107 
145 

6  550 
7.75 
5.54 
9.95 
9.78 

51.6 

1.0 
52.6 
19.8 

27.6 
"5774 


2 

$  1  281 
1  521 
1  706 

89 
^   119 

14  646 

$  10.59 

8.75 

9.19 

9.00 

67.9 

.8 

lA 

70.1 
18.0 

11.9 
29.9 


a/  Farms  were  divided  into  groups  according  to  the  returns 
sheep.  Only  fanns  having  three  or  more  animal  units  in 
this  comparison. 


per  $100  feed  fed  to 
sheep  were  used  in 
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15. 

Sheep.  Most  of  the  native  flocks  of  sheep  paid  well  for  their  feed  at 
the  prices  charged,  especially  since  more  than  70  percent  of  their  feed  consisted 
of  hay  and  pasture  which  have  little  or  no  market  value.  The  most  profitable 
flocks  were  fed  less  grain  and  more  hay  and  pasture  than  the  least  profitable 
flocks . 

Feeder  sheep,  like  feeder  cattle,  brought  a  little  more  than  enough  aver- 
age returns  to  pay  for  their  feed,  labor,  and  other  costs  of  production.  A  few 
droves  did  very  well,  while  others  lost  money. 


Table  9. --Poultry  Enterprise^. 


/ 


Item 


Your 

fEirm 


Ave  £ige 

of 

all 

farms 


Average 

of 
one-third 
best 


Average 
of 
one -third 
poorest 


Number  of  farms  

Total  feed  to  poultry  

Total  returns  from  poultry.  .  .  . 
Total  retuj?ns  at  average  rate^k/  . 
Poultry  efficiency  -  ^  of  average 

retijrns 

Returns  per  $100  feed  


$_ 


Average  number  of  hens  kept  

Average  number  of  eggs  produced  per  hen 

Total  returns  per  hen  

Average  price  of  eggs  per  dozen  .... 
Percent  of  eggs  laid  in  Oct.,  Nov., Dec. 
Feed  charge  per  100  lb.  feed 


$ 


73 
270 
k9k 
518 


$ 


2U 
2U5 

lt67 


95 
$   185 

lJ+9 
158 

$  3.52 

.21 

26.8 

$  1.35 


117 
$   225 


1^9 

li^6 

3.67 

.22 

23.8 

1.35 


$ 


2k 

$   269 

.  395 

515 

76 
$  IkS 


139 

120 

2.81^ 

.21 

25.5 

1.3^^ 


$ 


a/  Farma  were  divided  into  groups  according  to  the  ret^jrns  per  $100  feed  fed  to 
poultry.  Only  flocks  having  50  or  more  hens  were  used  in  this  coniparlson. 

b/  The  average  returns  per  $100  feed  fed  were  higher  for  all  200  farms  than  on  the 
farms  used  in  this  coniparison. 


Poultry.  Poultry  raising  is  a  minor  enterprise  on  most  of  the  farms  in- 
cluded in  this  report.  The  75  fanners  whose  flocks  contained  50  or  more  hens 
received  $183  for  every  $100  worth  of  feed  fed.  One-third  of  the  flocks  returned 
an  average  of  $225,  and  one-third  returned  only  ^lh6   for  every  $100  worth  of  feed 
fed.  The  more  profitable  group  of  flocks,  compared  with  the  less  profitable  group, 
produced  sm  average  of  26  more  eggs  per  hen,  produced  more  fall  and  winter  eggs, 
and.  retixmed  1  cent  more  per  dozen  for  eggs  sold. 
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Tabl/;-  10.— Eos  Enterprises 


/ 


Item 


Your 
farm 


ITumber  of  farms 

Total  feed  to  hogs 

Total  returns  from  hogs 

Total  returns  at  average  rate  .... 
Hog  efficiency  -  ^  of  average  returns 
Returns  per  $100  feed  .♦.,.,.. 


Average 
of  all 
farms 


Total  pounds  of  pork  produced  .... 
Average  weight  per  hog  sold  -  poimds. 
Pigs  veaned  per  litter  (172  farms).  . 
Percent  of  sales  for  year  on  hand  Jan.l 

Feed  cost  per  100  lb.  pork  produced  . 
Price  received  per  100  lb.  sold  .  .  . 
Pounds  of  feed  per  100  lb.  pork  .  .  , 
Pounds  protein  feed  per  100  lb.  feed. 

Percent  of  feed  value  that  vas: 

»:Jrain , 

Protein  supplement 

SsLLt  and  minerals   ......... 

Hay  and  paature. 


$. 


$ 


176 
S71 
963 
965 
100 
158 


$ 


ko  130 
252 

>0.2 

1^.66 

9.3 


78.5 

18.9 

.7 

1.9 


Average 

of 
one-third 
best 


$ 


59 
670 
109 
653 
117 
186 


$ 


ko  lk9 

2k& 

6.5 

59-0 

1^.16 

7.3^ 
364 
9.2 


78.6 

18.9 

.k 

2.1 


Average 
of 
one -third 
poorest 


59 
866 

515 

912 

86 

135 


$ 


35  809 
255 
6.1 

5.21 

6.89 

465 

9.3 


78.6 

19.1 
.6 

1.7 


a/  Farms  were  divided  into  groups  according  to  the  returns  per  $100  feed  fed  to 
.  hogs.  Only  farms  producing  10,000  pounds  or  more  per  farm  per  year  were  used 
in  this  comparison. 


Hogs.  About  28  percent  of  all  the  livestock  income  on  the  200  farms  was 
"from  hogs.  On  farms  on  which  a  considerable  portion  of  the  income  is  from  hogs, 
che  efficiency  with  which  feed  is  converted  into  pork  becomes  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  that  affect  farm  incomes.  One- third  of  the  pork- producing  farms 
received  $l86  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  while  another  one-third  received  only 
$135  for  each  $100  of  feed. 

The  feed  cost  per  100  pounds  of  pork  produced  was  $1.05  less  on 
the  59  best  hog  fartas,  and  the  selling  price  was  45  cents  per  hundred  pounds- 
higher  than  on  the  59  poorest  hog  farms.  These  data  show  that  a  high  or  low  feed 
cost  is  usually  a  much  more  important  factor  in  determining  net  returns  from  hogs 
than  is  the  selling  price.  Leirger  litters,  ample  protein  feeds,  and  early  selling 
all  contributed  to  the  greater  net  returns  on  the  more  niiocessful  hog  farms. 
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17. 
Part  II 

The  farm  earnings  of  the  kO   cooperators  who  did  the  best  work  with  each 
of  several  important  faming  factors  and  the  kO   cooperators  who  did  the  poorest 
work  with  them  are  shown  in  Part  II  of  this  report.  The  value  of  having  a  well- 
balanced  farm  business  and  the  relationship  between  source  of  income,  size  of  farm, 
and  intensity  of  business  are  also  shown. 

Each  cooperator  can  see  Just  where  his  farm  fits  into  the  picture  regard- 
ing each  efficiency  eind  organizational  factor  by  locating  the  sign  (■»■)  which  repre- 
sents his  farm  on  each  of  the  charts.  The  sign  (+)  for  any  farm  can  be  located 
in  the  following  manner: 

First,  locate  the  point  on  the  lower  line  of  the  chart  which  measures 
the  efficiency  of  the  farm  for  the  factor  being  considered.  (The  figure  measuring 
each  cooperator 's  efficiency  is  shown  in  the  "Your  Farm"  column  of  the  page  opposite 
the  chart.)  Second,  draw  a  line  from  this  point  on  the  bottom  line  straight  to  the 
top  of  the  chart.  Third,  drai;  a  horizontal  line  across  the  chart  at  the  level  which 
represents  the  rate  earned  on  the  investment  of  the  farm.  (The  rate  earned  is  also 
shown  in  the  "Your  Farm"  column  of  the  opposite  page.)  Fourth,  draw  a  circle  around 
the  sign  (+)  which  is  nearest  the  point  where  the  two  lines  cross,  since  this  sign 
represents  the  reader's  farm. 

Relation  of  Different  Factors  to  the  Wet  Farm 
Earnings  and  to  One  Another 

Gross  earnings  per  acre.  The  kO   farms  with  the  highest  gross  earnings 
jjer  acre  produced  $52.05  worth  of  crop  and  livestock  products  per  acre  annually. 
This  amount  was  more  than  double  the  $25.75  worth  that  was  produced  on  the  kO   farms 
with  the  lowest  gross  earnings  per  acre  (Table  12,  page  27).  The  close  relation- 
ship between  gross  earnings  per  acre  ajid  net  farm  earnings  is  shovm  in  Chart  5» 
page  26.  None  of  the  kO   farms  on  similar  soil  having  lowest  gross  earnings  per 
acre  were  among  those  J+0  having  the  highest  net  earnings,  and  none  of  the  farms 
with  the  highest  gross  earnings  were  among  the  Uo  receiving  the  lowest  net  earnings. 

Compared  with  the  k-0   farms  with  the  lowest  gross  earnings,  the  Uo  farms 
which  had  the  highest  gross  earnings  per  acre  were  much  smaller,  but  had  developed 
larger  businesses,  and  they  fed  three  times  as  much  feed  per  acre,  grew  more 
biennial  and  perennial  legumes,  used  a  more  profitable  crop  system,  produced  much 
better  yields  of  crops,  and  produced  more  livestock  for  the  feed  fed.  Tenants  and 
leindlords  profited  alike  from  high  gross  earnings  per  acre. 

Gross  earnings  per  man.  Forty  farms  produced  an  average  of  $6,77^*-  gross 
earnings  per  maji,  including  home  and  hired  labor.  Forty  other  farms  produced  only 
$5,i^08  gross  earnings  per  man  (Table  15,  page  29).  Net  earnings  were  nearly  50 
percent  higher  on  the  Uo  farms  with  the  highest  gross  earnings  than  on  the  farms 
with  the  lowest  gross  earnings. 

Compared  with  the  kO   farms  witn  the  lowest  gross  earnings  per  man  the  hO 
farms  that  had  the  highest  gross  earnings  per  man  were  50  percent  larger,  were 
located  on  more  productive  land,  had  more  profitable  crop  systems,  produced  higher 
yields  of  crops  in  proportion  to  the  quality  of  the  land,  produced  more  liveatoo.k 
for  each  $100  worth  of  feed  fed,  and  produced  more  beef  cattle  and  hogs  and  less 
dairy  and  poultry  products.  Table  21,  page  U--J ,   shows  that  larger  gross  earnings 
per  man  were  obtained  on  grain,  beef  cattle,  and  hog  fams  than  on  oi-h/^r  t.ypen  of 
farms. 
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The  crop  system.  The  relative  profitableness  of  the  crop  system  on  a 
farm  is  measured  by  the  crop- system  rating.  This  rating  was  calculated  for  each 
farm  by  multiplying  the  acres  of  each  crop  by  the  standard  crop  rating  given 
belov,  by  adding  the  total  ratings  for  all  crops  grown  on  tillable  land,  and  by 
dividing  the  latter  total  by  the  number  of  tillable  acres. 

Standard  Crop  Ratings 


Crop 

Crop 

Kind  of  crop 

rating 

Kind  of  crop 

rating 

Com 

80 

Timothy  hay 

i^O 

Oats 

i^O 

Soybean  hay 

50 

Winter  wheat 

70 

Sweet  clover 

70 

Barley 

60 

Bluegrass 

50 

Soybeans  for 

grain 

70 

Truck  crops 

100 

Alfalfa  hay 

100 

Sweet  com 

80 

Clover  or  mixed  hay 

50 

These  ratings  given  to  different  crops  are  approximately  in  proportion 
to  the  average  net  earnings  per  acre  to  be  expected  on  the  tillable  land  if 
factors  other  than  the  crop  system  are  equal.  The  crop  ratings  were  made  up  from 
average  results  of  several  years  of  complete  cost  studies  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultural  Economics  and  from  other  experimental  data.  At  the  time  the 
ratings  were  fixed,  no  credit  was  given  to  legumes  for  their  soil- improvement 
value. 

Compared  with  the  i^O  farms  with  the  lowest  ratings,  the  Uo  farms  with 
the  highest  crop-system  ratings,  made  larger  gross  earnings  per  acre  and  per  man 
(Table  Ik,   page  31) •  However,  the  net  returns  on  the  capital  Investments  were 
practically  the  same  for  both  groups  of  farms,  because  better  crop  systems  were 
fo'imd  on  the  farms  of  higher  land  value.  Most  of  the  farmers  on  these  farms  co- 
operated in  the  AAA  program,  and  this  fact  has  tended  to  develop  approximately  the 
Bam.e  proportions  of  com,  small  grain,  and  soil-conserving  crops  on  different 
farms.  If  the  AAA  program  had  not  led  farmers  to  use  similar  combinations  of  crops, 
the  cropping  system  on  a  fann  would  be  an  important  factor  accounting  the  differ- 
ences in  earnings  between  farms.  Most  of  the  differences  between  the  kO   farms  with 
the  highest  crop- system  ratings  and  the  kO   farms  with  the  lowest  ratings  arose  from 
the  amounts  of  alfalfa  and  sweet  clover  grown  contrasted  with  the  amount  of  red  and 
alsike  clover  grown. 

Crop  yields.  Crop  yields  influenced  the  amount  of  net  farm  earnings 
more  than  any  other  single  factor  except  livestock  efficiency  (Chart  3,  page  2l4-). 
The  1;0  farms  with  the  highest  yields  of  grain  (115  percent  of  average)  brought  in 
average  net  incomes  of  11.8  percent  on  their  total  farm  investments;  the  UO  farms 
with  the  lowest  yields  {Qk  percent  of  average)  brought  in  incomes  of  only  8.9  per- 
cent (Table  15,  page  33),  This  difference  of  2.9  percent,  applied  to  the  average 
farm  capital  of  $53,561,  amoimts  to  $l,5'<-8  (Chart  3,  page  2k), 

The  definite  relationship  between  the  amount  of  livestock  fed,  the 
amount  of  legumes  grown,  and  crop  yields  is  shown  in  Table  15.  The  kO   highest 
yielding  farms  fed  feed  valued  at  $21.92,  and  25.5  percent  of  their  tillable  land 
was  planted  in  biennial  and  perennial  legumes,  but  the  kO   lowest  yielding  farms 
fed  feed  valued  at  only  $li<-.l8  per  acre  and  only  22.7  percent  of  t.hpir  tilDable 
land  was  planted  in  biennial  and  perennial  legumes. 
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Beef  cattle  farms  ajid  dairy  farma  produced  higher  average  yields  than 
other  types  (Table  21,  page  ^4-7).  Other  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  Service  reports 
have  shoim  this  same  relationship  of  large  cattle  enterprises  to  high  crop  yields. 

Some  cooperators  obtained  low  average  yields  because  they  slighted  their 
work  on  seedbed  preparation,  cultivation,  and  care  of  crops.  The  low  average  labor, 
power,  machinery,  and  miscellaneous  costs  on  the  kO   farms  with  low  crop  yields  indi- 
cate that  some  cooperators  spread  their  labor  and  power  £ind  machinery  over  more 
acres  than  was  desirable  if  the  best  crop  yields  and  best  farm  incomes  were  to  be 
secured.  Other  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  Service  reports  have  shown  this  same 
relationship  between  low  operating  costs  and  low  yields,  which  foretells  one  of  the 
serious  problems  of  wartime  production  with  its  labor  shortage  and  the  need  for 
high  yields. 

Many  cooperators  may  profit  by  making  careful  studies  of  the  practices 
followed  by  those  who  secure  high  crop  yields  and  then  by  putting  some  of  those 
practices  into  effect  on  their  own  farms. 

Landlords  as  well  as  tenants  profited  greatly  from  the  good  crop  yields 
on  cooperating  farms.  The  landlords  on  the  19  rented  farmus  among  the  14-0  farms  with 
the  best  yields  received  average  net  returns  of  7.9  percent  on  their  investments; 
the  25  landlords  among  the  owners  of  the  kO   farms  with  the  poorest  yields  received 
only  5.2  percent.  The  tenant's  labor  and  management  earnings  amounted  to  $3>0^1 
per  farm  per  year  on  the  19  high-yielding  rented  farms  but  only  $2,666  on  the  25 
low-yielding  ones.  Neither  landlords  nor  tenants  can  afford  to  neglect  those 
practices  that  lead  to  high  crop  yields. 

Livestock  efficiency.  Livestock  efficiency  had  more  to  do  with  causing 
net  farm  incomes  to  be  high  or  low  than  any  other  factor  (Chart  5 >  page  2k).     The 
ho   farms  with  the  largest  returns  for  the  feed  fed  earned  an  average  of  12.3  percent 
on  their  feirm  investment;  the  kO  with  the  lowest  returns  earned  an  average  of  only 
3.5  percent.  This  difference  of  5.8  percent  amounted  to  $2,027  when  applied  to 
the  average  farm  investment  of  $55,56l  (Table  I6,  page  35»  and.  Chart  5*  pa^e  ^k) . 

The  '4-0  farms  that  proved  most  efficient  in  livestock  production  brought 
in  average  returns  from  productive  livestock  amounting  to  $6,781  per  farm  per  year. 
If  the  farmers  had  fed  the  same  amounts  of  feed  to  the  same  classes  of  livestock 
at  the  average  rate  of  return  for  each  $100  feed  fed,  the  returns  would  have  been 
only  $5,9014-,  a  difference  of  $877.  The  cooperators*  returns  were,  therefore,  115 
percent  of  the  average.  The  1+0  least  efficient  farms  brought  in  only  8U  percent 
of  the  average  returns  from  feed  fed  or  $1,059  less  income  from  livestock  than  the 
average  received  for  the  same  value  of  feed  fed  to  the  same  kinds  of  livestock. 

The  average  returns  for  all  the  classes  of  livestock  were  much  better  for 
the  feed  fed  on  the  former  group  of  farms  than  on  the  latter.  The  percent  of  aver- 
age efficiency  on  the  two  groups  of  farms  were  as  follows:  cattle,  115  and  o5; 
hogs,  116  and  87;  sheep,  IO8  and  8I;  and  poultry,  107  and  86. 

Prices  of  products  sold.  Differences  in  the  prices  of  products  sold  had 
less  effect  on  net  farm  earnings  than  any  other  of  the  factors  considered  in  this 
report  except  the  crop  system  (Chart  5,  page  2k).     The  AAA  program  has  tended  to 
level  off  prices  of  grain. 
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Any  cooperator  vho  finds  that  the  price  of  a  major  product  sold  from  his 
farm  is  much  below  the  prices  received  by  others  may  profit  from  a  more  careful 
study  of  his  marketing  problems. 

Labor  costs.  Although  low  labor  costs  are  desirable,  many  of  the  co- 
operators  sacrificed  crop  yields  and  livestock  efficiency  when  they  reduced  their 
labor  costs  (Table  l8,  page  39) •  The  labor  costs  from  the  hO   farms  where  they 
were  lowest  were  $321  per  farm  per  year  less  than  the  average  costs  of  all  farms 
which  required  the  same  care  for  crops  and  livestock;  but  the  labor  costs  on  the 
ho   farms  where  they  were  highest  were  $i*-31  higher  thsm  the  average  costs  of 
similar  farms.  The  net  earnings  on  the  investment  for  the  first  group  of  farms 
were  1.5  percent  higher  than  the  average  net  earnings  of  all  the  farms,  and  the 
net  earnings  of  the  second  group  were  l.k  percent  lower  than  average.  Crop  yields 
on  the  farms  with  the  lowest  labor  costs  were  only  97  percent  of  average  crop 
yields,  but  yields  from  the  farms  with  the  highest  costs  were  101  percent  of 
average. 

High  horse  and  machinery  costs  were  usually  found  on  farms  where  laboj. 
costs  were  high.  The  horse  and  machinery  costs  were  79  percent  of  normal  on  the 
kO   farms  with  the  lowest  labor  costs  and  ll8  percent  of  normal  on  the  Uo  farms 
with  the  highest  labor  costs.  Likewise,  miscellaneous  costs  on  these  two  groups 
of  farms  were  87  and  120  percent  of  normal,  respectively. 

Horse  and  machinery  costs.  Average  net  power  and  machinery  costs  for  thei 
14-0  farms  where  they  were  lowest  for  the  amount  of  work  done,  were  $1,002  per  year, 
after  an  income  of  $2^1-1  per  farm  from  custom  work  had  been  credited  (Table  19, 
page  in).  The  normal  costs  for  farms  with  the  same  amounts  of  work  on  crops  and 
on  livestock  as  the  above  group  and  with  little  or  no  income  from  custom  work  was 
$1,59^  per  year. 

The  farms  with  the  lowest  horse  and  machinery  costs  (63  percent  of 
normal)  returned  average  net  earnings  on  their  investment  .7  percent  higher  than 
the  average  costs  for  all  the  200  farms.  Some  of  this  advantage  could  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  income  of  these  farms  from  custom  work  rather  than  to  their  actual 
lower  costs  of  operation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  high  power  and  machinery  costs 
on  the  other  group  of  faniis,  which  were  $550  higher  than  the  average  costs  of 
similar  farms,  were  largely  due  to  high  operating  costs. 

Those  farms  with  the  lowest  costs  for  power  and  machinery  had,  on  the 
average,  an  advantage  in  several  important  places:  Their  net  cost  of  operation 
was  $57  less  for  autos  per  farm  per  year,  $52  less  for  trucks,  $102  less  for 
traotors,  and  $192  less  for  other  machinery.  Part  of  the  lower  net  cost  for  dif- 
ferent items  of  machinery  was  due  to  a  total  of  $202  more  income  received  for  the 
use  of  machinery. 

A  study  of  these  and  similar  records  kept  by  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management 
Service  cooperators  during  the  past  15  years  shows  clearly  that,  although  many  of 
these  farms  owe  a  considerable  part  of  their  lci\'i  net  incomes  to  high  labor  and 
power  and  machinery  costs,  more  of  them  owe  their  low  incomes  to  low  crop  yields 
and  inefficient  livestock.  Securing  a  proper  balance  between  labor  and  power  and 
machinery  costs  and  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  in  farm  management,  I 

Miscellaneous  costs.  The  kO   farms  with  lower- than-normal  costs  for 
items  other  than  labor  and  horses  and  machinery  earned  2.2  percent  more  on  the 
farm  investment  than  the  kO   farms  with  the  highest  costs  (Table  20,  page  k3) , 
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A  great  deal  of  the  higher  costs  on  the  high-miscellaneous-cost  fanas 
came  from  farm  improvements.  Since  some  of  these  costs  represented  the  purchase 
of  limestone  and  rock  phosphate,  the  high- improvement-cost  farms  had  more  land  in 
soil-huilding  legumes,  had  better  crop  systems  because  more  alfalfa  and  sweet 
clover  were  planted,  and  had  higher  crop  yields  because  a  better  legume  program 
had  been  adopted. 

Relative  effects  of  seven  efficiency  factors  on  net  farm  earnings.  An 
indication  of  the  relative  effects  of  the  seven  efficiency  factors  discussed  above 
is  shown  in  Chart  5,  page  2k.     While  in  no  case  does  this  analysis  measure  the  net 
differences  in  farm  earnings  due  to  high  or  low  efficiency  of  each  factor,  it  does 
show  in  a  general  way  the  relative  importance  of  the  factors  in  their  effects  on 
earnings. 

Livestock  efficiency  is  revealed  to  be  more  effective  than  any  other 
factor  in  making  earnings  high  or  low.  Farm  Bureau  Farm  I4anagement  Service  records 
have  shown  repeatedly  that  the  efficient  production,  feeding,  and  marketing  of 
livestock  and  livestock  products  are  the  one  most  important  factor  in  making  farm 
earnings  high  or  low  in  areas  where  one-half  or  more  of  the  crops  produced  are  fed 
on  the  farm. 

High  and  low  crop  yields  and  low  and  high  labor  costs  appear  to  have 
about  equal  effects  on  farm  earnings  and  are  next  in  importance  to  livestock 
efficiency  in  their  effect  on  earnings.  Next  in  order  are  miscellaneous  costs, 
which  include  farm  Improvements,  crop  expenses,  livestock  expenses,  taxes  and  mis- 
cellaneous items;  horse  and  machinery  costs;  prices  of  products  sold,  and  the  crop 
system. 

Value  of  well-balanced  farming.  The  value  of  good,  well-balanced  farming 
in  which  the  operator  does  at  least  fairly  well  with  all  the  important  efficiency 
factors,  is  clearly  shown  in  Chart  2,  page  22  and  Table  11,  page  25.  Six  farms 
that  scored  better  than  the  average  of  all  the  200  farms  in  the  study  in  livestock 
efficiency,  crop  yields,  low  labor  costs,  low  miscellaneous  costs,  law   horse  and 
machinery  costs,  and  high  prices,  ret\irned  average  net  earnings  of  Ik.^   percent  on 
their  total  farm  investments.  Each  of  the  six  farms  earned  above  12  percent.  Two 
farms  that  were  below  average  in  all  six  factors  earned  only  5*9  percent  and  6.6 
percent.  Twenty- five  farms  that  were  above  average  in  five  of  the  six  factors 
earned  an  average  of  12.9  percent  on  the  total  farm  investments,  while  farms 
that  were  below  average  in  five  factors  earned  only  8.k  percent  on  the  total  farm 
investments.  The  k.^   percent  difference  in  net  earnings  on  the  investment  betvreen 
these  two  groups  of  farms,  when  applied  to  the  average  farm  capital,  amounts  to 
$2,li-00  per  farm  per  year.  Truly,  it  pays  to  farm  well. 
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Chart  5. — Relation  of  Some  Important  Factors 
of  Production  to  Farm  Earninf^s 
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While  in  no  case  does  analysis  of  the  above  chart  measure  the  net  differ- 
ences in  farm  incomes  due  to  the  high  or  low  efficiency  of  each  factor,  it  does 
show  in  a  general  way  the  relative  importance  of  the  factors  in  their  effects  on 
incomes.  The  net  incomes  shown  are  adjusted  to  the  average  capital  investment  by 
applying  the  rate  eatned  by  each  group  to  the  average  capital  on  all  200  farms. 
See  page  21  for  further  discussion. 
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Chart  ij-. --Gross  Earnings  per  Acre  as  Eelated  to  the  Value 
per  Acre  of  AH  Land^/ 
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a/  The  average  gross  earnings  per  acre  for  farms  having  a  given  land  value 
pel'  acre  can  be  found  by  using  this  chart  in  the  following  manner: 
Locate  on  the  bottom  line  the  acre  value  of  all  land  (Table  5>  page  8) 
on  the  farm;  draw  a  perpendicular  line  with  a  sharp-pointed  pencil  from 
that  point  to  the  top  of  the  chart;  then  draw  a  horizontal  line  across 
the  chart  from  the  point  where  the  perpendicular  line  crosses  the  sloping 
line;  and  finally,  read  the  average  gross  earnings  per  acre  at  the  point 
where  the  horizontal  line  intersects  the  scale  of  the  chart  on  the  left- 
hand  side.  For  example,  the  average  gross  earnings  per  acre  of  a  farm 
valued  at  $130  per  acre  aj-e  $37.50,  according  to  the  chart. 
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26. 


Chart  5. — Gross  Eamln^B  per  Acre  as  Related  to  the  Rate  Earned  on  the 
Total  Farm  Investments;/ 
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a/  Each  sign  (+)  represents  a  farm,  as  the  farms  were  distributed  from  the  left 
to  the  right  of  the  chart  according  to  the  percent  of  average  gross  earnings 
per  acre,  and  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  according  to  the  rate  earned  on  the 
total  farm  investment.  See  discussion  on  page  17. 

b/  Average  gross  earnings  per  acre  as  related  to  the  value  per  acre  of  all  farm- 
land are  sho'vm  in  Chart  k,   page  25. 

)-  Average  of  all  200  farms  (Table  12,  page  27). 

(.2)-  Average  of  1^-0  most  profitable  farms  (Table  5,  page  6), 

Average  of  40  least  profitable  farms  (Table  5,  page  6). 

^k-)-   Average  of  l<-0  farms  with  the  lowest  gross  earnings  per  acre  (Table  12,  page  27). 

(2)-  Average  of  kO   farms  with  the  highest  gross  earnings  per  acre  (Table  12,  page  27). 


Tatle  12, — Gross  Earnings  per  Acre  as  delated  to  Not  Fann 
Earnings  smd  Other  Factors§/ 
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27. 


Item 


Your 
farm 


Average 
of  all 

200  farms 


l)-0  farms 
with  high 

gross 
earnings 
per  acre 


ho   f  arras 
with  low 
gross 
earnings 
•per  acre 


Rate  earned  on  investment.  .  , 
Labor  and  management  egimings, 
, Labor  earnings  per  man  .  .  .  . 
Gross  earnings  per  acre.  .  ,  . 
Gross  earnings  per  man  .  .  .  , 


<=f. 


Size  of  farm — total  acres 

Size  of  business- -days  of  work  .  .  .  , 

Feed  per  acre--value ., 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in  legumes^/. 


Crop  system  rating  -  ^  of  average  .... 
Crop  yields  -  ^  of  average  on  similar  soil 
Livestock  efficiency  -  ^  of  average.  .  . 

Labor  costs  -  ^  of  average  

Horse  and  machinery  costs  -  ^  of  average 
Miscellaxieous  costs  -  ^  of  average  .  .  . 
Price  of  products  sold  -  ^  of  average.  . 


10.6^ 

$5  560 

2  205 

3i+.04 

k   685 

27k 

k% 

$16.15 

23.7 

100 
100 
100 
100 
9k 
100 
100 


12.5^ 

^h   175 

2  kk2 

52.05 

5  528 

217 

52i4- 

$30.55 

25.*^ 

105 
107 

102 
9k 

85 

100 
102 


$2  70i; 
1  7^+5 
25.73 
h   U31 

550 

1+52 

$10.00 

21.5 

99 

87 

93 

100 

90 

97 


Percent  of  average  gross  earnings  per  acre 

Value  of  all  land  per  acre  

Percent  of  gross  earnings  from; 

Cattle  

Hogs 

Sheep 

Poultry  and  eggs  

Dairy  products  

Grain 

AAA  payments , 

Miscellaneous 


100 
122 

27.9 
28.0 
1.6 
3.5 
7.7 
18.5 
8.6 
k.O 


1U7 
121 

I+O.l 
1.6 
k,2 
7.5 
3.1 
5.6 

3.5 


$ 


75 
115 

22.3 

19.9 
1.6 

2.5 

5.9 

53.'+ 

10.5 

3.9 


Rented  farms — number 

Size  of  farm — total  acres 

Tenant's  returns  for  labor,  cap.,  mgt. 
Tenant's  labor  and  management  earnings 


Landlord's  returns  for  capital  .  .  . 
Landlord's  rate  earned  on  investment 


.i^ 


104 

266 

$3  383 

2  981 

2  676 

6.hi> 


17 

207 

$3  721 


299 
575 
7. lit 


21 

$2  917 
2  502 
2  750 
5.6^ 


a/  The  farms  were  grouped  according  to  their  gross  earnings  per  acre.  See  discus- 
sion on  page  17. 
b/  Only  biennial  and  perennial  legumes  alone  or  in  mixtures  were  Included. 
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Chart  6. --Gross  Earnings  per  ?lan  as  Related  to  the  Rate  Earned 
on  the  Total  Fanu  Investment^:/ 
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^7  Each  sign  (+ )  represents  a  farm,  as  farms  were  distributed  from  the  left  to 
the  right  of  the  chart  according  to  the  percent  of  their  average  gross  earn- 
ings per  man  (Table  I5,  page  29),  and  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  according  to 
the  rate  earned  on  the  totaJ.  farm  investment, 

0-  Average  of  all  200  farms  (Table  15,  page  29). 

(ky-  Average  of  l;-0  moat  profitable  farms  (Table  5,  paige  6). 

Qj-   Average  of  kO   least  profitable  farms  (Table  5,  page  6). 

(kj-   Average  of  ^vO  farms  having  the  lowest  gross  earnings  per  man  (Table  13,  page  29 

(^-  Average  of  kO   farms  having  the  highest  gross  eami-ngo  per  mmi  (Tahle*  l^fV'i-P.e  ^9 
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Tatle  13." Gross  EarninAB  -per  Man  as  Related  to  Met  Farm 
Eaminfis  ajid  Other  Factors^/ 


Item ____^ 

Rate  earned  on  investment 

Labor  aiad  management  earnings 

Laboi'  earnings  per  man 

Gross  earnings  per  acre «... 

Gross  earnings  per  man  

Size  of  farm- -total  acres 

Size  of  business --days  of  work  

Feed  per  acre--value /••• 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in  legumes^/.  .  . 

Crop  system  rating  -  ^  of  average.  .  .  . 
Crop  yields  -  '^  of  av,  on  similar  soil  . 
Livestock  efficiency  -  ^  of  average.  ,  . 

Labor  costs  -  ^  of  average  

Horse  and  machinery  costs  -  ■?»  of  average 
Miscellaneous  costs  -  ^  of  average  ,  .  . 
Price  of  products  sold  -  $   of  average.  . 


Your 

farm 


Average 
of  all 


ho   farms 
with  high 

gross 
earnings 


200  farms  per  man 


> 


10.6^0 
$5  560 
2  205 

k   685 

274 

h% 

$16.1^ 

23.7 

100 
100 
100 
100 

9^ 

100 

100 


12.1^ 

$5  038 

3  079 

1+2.09 

6  77^^ 
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$20.32 

24.1 
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102 

90 

90 

102 
101 


ho   farms 
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earnings 
per  aan 


$2  0-^1 
1  411 
23.89 
3  4o8 
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402  ■ 
$13.38 
24.2 
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96 
95 

113 
93 
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96 


Value  per  acre  of  Improved  land.  .  ,  , 
Gross  earnings  per  man  -  ^  of  average, 
Percent  of  gross  earnings  from: 

Cattle  ....  

Hogs 

Sheep ■ 

Poultry  and  eggs  ,  .  ,  .  ,  

Dairy  products  

Grain 

AAA  payments «... 

Miscellaneous 


$- 


129 
100 

27.9 
28.0 
1.6 
3.5 
7.7 
18.5 
8.3 
4.0 


$  135 
145 

55.8 

52.0 
1.0 
1.8 
1.5 

19.1 
7.8 
5.C 


119 
73 

19.4 

26.9 

1.4 

4.2 

15.0 

19.5 

8.7 

4.9 


Rented  farms  -  number 

Size  of  farm  -  total  acres  

Tenant's  returns  for  labor,  cap.,  mgt. 
Tenant's  labor  and  management  earnings 


Landlord's  returns  for  capital  .  .  . 
Landlord's  rate  earned  on  Investment 


104 

266 

$5  583 

2  981 

2  678 

6.4^ 


20 

289 

$4  002 


572 

777 
7.6^ 


20 

240 

$2  361 

2  055 
1  842 
5.6^ 


a/  Tlie  farms  were  grouped  according  to  their  percent  of  average  gross  eanaings 

per  man.  See  discussion  on  page  17 . 
b/  Only  biennial  and  perennial  legumes  alone  or  in  mixtures  were  included. 
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50. 


Chart  7 .--Crop  System  Rating  as  Eelated  to  the  Rate  Earned  on  the  Total 


Farm  Investments 
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Percent  of  average  crop  system  rating 

Each  sign  (+)  represents  a  farm,  as  the  farms  were  distributed  from  the  left 
to  the  right  of  the  chart  according  to  the  percent  of  average  crop-system 
rating,  and  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  according  to  the  rate  earned  on  the 
total  farm  investment. 

Average  of  all  200  farms  (Table  ll»-,  page  51). 

Average  of  kO  most  profitable  farms  (Table  3,  page  6). 

Average  of  kO   least  profitable  farms  (Table  5,  page  6). 

Average  of  1+0  farms  with  lowest  crop-system  ratings  (Table  lU,  page  31). 

Average  of  kO   farms  with  highest  crop-system  ratings  (Table  ik,   page  31). 


51. 


Tatle  l4,--Crop  System  Patlrig  as  Related  to  Net  Farm  Eamlnpia 
and  Other  FactoraS/ 
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Item 

Rate  earned  on  investment , 

Labor  and  management  earnings , 

Labor  earnings  per  man , 

Gross  earnings  per  acre , 

QroBs  earnings  per  man , 

Size  of  farm  -  total  acres , 

Size  of  business  -  days  of  vork  .  .  .  .  , 

Feed  per  acre  -  value r  •  ' 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in  legumes^'  »  , 

Crop  system  rating  -  ^  of  average  .  .  .  . 

Crop  yields  -  ^  of  av,  on  similar  soil.  , 
Livestock  efficiency  -  '^  of  average  .  .  , 
Labor  costs  -  ^  of  average.  ....... 

Horse  and  machinery  coats  -  y&  of  average, 
Miscellaneous  costs  -  percent  of  average, 
Price  of  products  sold  -  ^  of  average  .  , 


Your 
farm 


Average 

of  all 

200  farmE 


i<-0  farms 

with  high 

crop 

rating 


kO   farms 

with  low 

crop 

rating 


^: 


io76f 

$5  560 

2  205 

31+.  OU 

k  685 

21k 

f^56 

$16.15 

25.7 

100 
100 
100 
100 
9k 
100 
100 


10.7^ 

$5  812 

2  287 

hl,66 

5  31k 

271 

525 

$20.96 

28.5 

108 

98 

100 

105 

9k 
105 

102 


10.6^ 
$5  281 

2  114-0 

35.55 
k  68k 

259 

kYJ 

$15.28 

20.8 

92 
101 

97 
100 
38 
9k 
98 


Value  of  improved  land  per  acre  .... 
Percent  of  tillable  land  in; 

Grain  crops- -total  ......... 

Com- -includes  silage  com.  .... 

Oats 

Wheat  

Barley 

Soybeans 

Miscellaneous  

Hay  and  pasture  crops — total 

Bluegrass  ...' 

Timothy 

Clover  and  mixed 

Alfalfa  

Sweet  clover 

Soybeans 

Mscellaneous 

Other  crops  .  

All  annual  legumes 

Crops  following  Ist  year  sweet  clover 


$. 


$     129 

(66.5) 

56.6 

20.7 

1.9 

1.5 

6.0 

(26.6) 
l.k 
1.2 

7.5 
7.8 

6.3 
1.2 

1.2 

(6.9) 

7.9 

i+.l 


Rented  fajrms  -  number 

Size  of  farm  -  total  acres 

Tenant's  returns  for  labor,  cap.,  mgt.. 
Tenant's  labor  and  management  earnings, 


Landlord's  ret^oms  for  capital.  .  .  . 
Landlord's  rate  earned  on  investment. 


10t+ 

266 

$5  585 


981 
678 
6M 


$  158 

(61+.7) 
57.5 

18.6 

2.5 

1.6 
k,l 

(29.6) 

1.5 

.5 

2,k 

15.2 

6.6 

.7 

1^.9 

(5.7) 

6.1 

2.8 


16 

255 

$5  719 


2U7 
672 
6.1^ 


$  125 

(65A) 

55.5 

25.0 
1.6 
1.2 
i^.o 
.1 
(27.1) 
1.8 
5.6 

12.5 
1.9 
5.8 
1.7 
1.8 

(7.5) 
6.5 
5.1 


2k 

27k 

$5  507 


106 
585 
5.7^ 


a/  The  farms  were  grouped  according  to  the  percent  of  the  average  crop  system 

rating.  See  discussion  on  page  I8. 
b/  Only  biennial  or  perennial  legumes  alone  or  in  mixtures  were  included. 
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32. 


Chart  8. --Crop  Yields  as  Eelated  to  the  Rate  Earned  on  the 
Total  Farm  Investments/ 
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_^ Percent  of  averapie  crop  yields  on  similar  soil 

a/  Each  sign  (+)  represents  a  farm,  as  the  farms  were  distributed  from  the  left 
to  the  right  of  the  chart  according  to  the  percent  of  average  crop  yields  on 
similar  soil,  and  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  according  to  the  rate  earned  on 
the  total  farm  investment. 


Average  of  all  200  farms  (Table  15,  page  35). 
Average  of  kO  most  profitable  farms  (Table  5,  page  6). 
Average  of  l)-0  least  profitable  farms  (Table  3,  page  6). 
Average  of  kO   lovest  crop-yield  farms  (Table  15,  page  35). 
I-  Average  of  kO   highest  crop-yield  farms  (Table  15,  page  55), 
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33. 


Tatle  l^.--Crop  Yields  as  Related  to  Net  Farm  Earnings  and  Other  Factors^/ 


Item.      

Bate  earned  on  investment  

Labor  and  management  earnings  

Labor  earnings  per  man 

Gross  earnings  per  acre  ...  

Gross  earnings  per  man 

Size  of  farm  -  total  acres 

Size  of  business  -  days  of  work  

Feed  per  acre  -  value 7  •  • 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in  legumes^/  .  . 

Crop  system  rating  -  $  of  average  ,  .  .  . 
Crop  yields  -  ^  of  av.  on  similar  soil.  . 
Livestock  efficiency  -  '3^  of  average  .  .  . 

Labor  costs  -  ^  of  average 

Horse  and  machinery  costs  -  '^  of  average. 
Miscellaneous  costs  -  ?^  of  average.  .  .  . 
Price  of  products  sold  -  ^  of  average  .  . 


Your 
farm 


Average 

of  all 

200  farms 


Uo  farms 
vith  high 
crop 
index 


lt-0  farms 
with  low 
crop 
index 


%'. 


$: 


10.6^ 
$3  560 
2  205 

h   685 

U56 

$16.15 

25.7 

100 
100 
100 
100 
9h 
100 
100 


11.8?^ 
$3  895 
2  386 

i+3.52 

5  088 

229 

i^37 
$21.92 

25.3 

99 
115 
102 

105 

93 

110 

101 


879^ 
$2  819 

1  776 
29.19 
h   513 

522 

1^89 

$11^.18 

22.7 

100 
84 
96 
97 
86 
95 
99 


Yalue  of  improved  land  per  acre  

Crop  yields:  Com  -  bushels  per  acre  .  . 
Oats  -  bushels  per  acre  .  , 
Wheat  -  bushels  per  acre.  . 
Soybeans  -  bushels  per  acre 

Percent  of  average  yields  on 

similar  soil:  Corn  

Oats 

Wheat 

Soybeans  ........ 


$ 


129 

68.5 

25.6 
25.8 


100 
100 
100 
100 


128 

78.9 

61.7 
31.6 

27.9 


113 
111^ 
120 
119 


128 
57.0 
l^-6.5 
20.6 
20.9 


82 
86 
78 
89 


Eented  farms  -  number 

Size  of  farm  -  total  acres 

Tenant's  returns  for  labor,  cap.,  mgt.. 
Tenant's  labor  emd  management  earnings. 

Landlord's  returns  for  capital 

Landlord's  rate  earned  on  investment.  . 


$: 


$5 
2 
2 


101+ 
266 

383 

961 
678  i 
6.1+^! 


19 
206 

$3  376 

041 

858 
7.9^ 


3 
2 


23 
333 

$5  108 


666 
478 
5.2^ 


aJ~The   farms  were  grouped  according  to  the  percent  of  average  yields  on  similar 
soil.  See  discussion  on  page  I8. 
|1  b/  Only  biennial  and  perennial  legumes  alone  or  in  mixtures  were  included. 
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^h. 


Chart  9. — Llveatock  Efficiency  as  Related  to  the  Jtote  Earned  on  the  Total 


Farm  Investments:. 
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a/  Each  sign  (+ )  represents  a  farm,  aa  the  farms  vere  distributed  from  the  left 
to  the  right  of  the  chart  according  to  the  percent  of  average  returns  from  all 
productive  livestock,  and  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  according  to  the  rate 
earned  on  the  total  farm  investment. 

Average  of  all  200  farms  (Table  16,  page  35). 

Average  of  Uo  most  profitable  farms  (Table  5,  page  7). 

Average  of  Uo  least  profitable  farms  (Table  5»  page  7). 

Average  of  li-O  farms  with  the  lowest  livestock  efficiency  (Table  l6,  page  55). 

Average  of  14-0  farms  with  the  highest  livestock  efficiency  (Table  l6,  page  55). 
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Tatle  16. — Livestock  Efficiency  as  Related  to  Net  Farm  Eanilnpie 
and  Other  FactoraH/  ' 


Item 


Your 

farm 


Average 

of  all 

200  farms 


10.6^ 

$5  560 

2  205 

5i)-.0U 

k   685 

2'jh 

h% 

$16.13 

23.7 

100 
100 
100 
100 
9h 
100 
100 


Uo  farms 
with  high 
livestock 
effic: 


ho   farms 
vith  low 
livestock 
enc.T 


iencveffici 


Rate  earned  on  investment  .  . 
Lahor  and  management  earnings 
Labor  oamings  per  man.  ... 
Grose  earnings  per  acre  ... 
Gross  earnings  per  man.  .  .  . 


$" 


J 


Size  of  farm  -  total  acres 

Size  of  husiness  -  days  of  work i  _ 

Feed  per  acre  -  value ^  .  ,  |$_ 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in  legumesH./  . 


Crop  system  rating •  .  .  . 

Crop  yields  -  %   of  av.  on  similar  soil.  . 
Livestock  efficiency  -  ^  of  average  .  .  . 
Labor  costs  -  ^  of  average.  ....... 

Horse  and  machinery  costs  -  ^  of  average. 
Miscellaneous  costs  -  fj  of  average,  .  .  . 
Price  of  products  sold  -  ^  of  average  .  . 


Returns  from  all  productive  livestock  . 
Ret-ams  at  average  rates  per  $100  feed. 

Reti;.m3  per  $100  feed 

Cattle t 

Hogs , 

Sheep  

Poultry  

All  productive  livestock 


Livestock  efficiency 

Cattle 

Hogs 

Sheep....  

Poultry  


^  of  av.  returns 


Rented  farms  -  number 


Size  of  farm  -  total  acres (  _ 

Tenant's  returns  for  labor,  cap.,  mgt..  j$_ 
Tenant's  labor  and  management  earnings.  | 
Landlord's  returns  for  capital.  ... 
Landlord's  rate  earned  on  investment. 


'i 


$6  6kh 
6  6kk 


lh3 

158 
128 
185 
150 


100 
100 
100 
100 


10l4- 

266 
$3  585 


981 
678 
6M 


1275% 

^k  U85 

2  626 

57.73 
5  280 

285 

k39 

$13.72 

2I+.5 

101 
101 
115 
105 
9h 
106 
103 


$6  781 
5  904 


167 
185 
151 
204 

175 


.115 
116 
108 
107 


25 

268 

$3  929 


538 
185 
7.2^ 


8.5^ 

$2  553 

1  723 

29.49 

k  khi 

305 

471 

$15.99 

21.9 

99 
95 
84 
102 
94 
99 
97 


55  550 
6  589 


125 

156 
107 
165 
130 


85 
87 
81 
86 


20 

283 
$2  892 


479 
515 
5.3^ 


a/  The  farms  were  grouped  according  to  the  percent  of  average  livestock  efficiency. 

See  discussion  on  page  19 . 
0/  Only  biennial  and  perennial  legumes  alone  or  in  mixtures  were  included. 
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Rate 
earned 


Chart  10. --Prices  of  Products  Sold  as  Belated  to  the  Rate  Earned 
on  the  Total  Farm  Investments/ 
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kO   farms  with 
low  prices 


©    ' 


+  + 


W  : 


Rate 
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W  most 

profitable 

farms 


l^kl 
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+ 
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+ 

+ 
+ 


+ 
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+ 


+  + 
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t       >(l)  t        t 


t^    +  + 


+ 


/'V 


i_L 


+ 
+ 


® 


+ 


90 


1+0  least 
profitable 

farms 

_A 


1+0  farms  with 
high  prices 


® 


■f 


+  + 

+ 


95 


100 


105 


110 


Percent  of  average  price  received  for  products  sold 


-> 


17 
16 

15 

11+ 

15 
12 

11 

10 

9 

8 

'  I 

6 

5 
1+ 


a/  Each  sign  (-•■)  represents  a  farm,  as  the  farms  were  distributed  from  the  left 
to  the  right  of  the  chart  according  to  the  percent  of  average  price  of  the 
products  sold,  and  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  according  to  the  rate  earned  on 
the  total  fam  investment. 

®-  Average  of  all  200  farms  (Table  17,  page  57). 

(A-   Average  of  1+0  most  profitable  farms  (Table  5,  page  7). 

Q)-  Average  of  1+0  least  profitable  farms  (Table  3,  page  7). 

@-  Average  of  1+0  farms  which  received  the  lowest  prices  (Table  17,  page  37), 

(5)-  Average  of  hO   farms  which  received  the  highest  prices  (Table  17,  page  37). 
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Table  17. — Prices  of  Products  Sold  as  Relaoed  to  Net  Farm  Eaminjgs 
and  Other  FactoraS/        [  ~ 


■ Item 

Bate  earned  on  investment  

Labor  and  management  earnings 

Labor  earnings  per  man 

Gross  earnings  per  acre  ....  

Gross  earnings  per  man.  .  .  .....  .  ,  .  , 

Size  of  farm  -  total  acres.  . 

Size  of  business  -  days  of  work  

Feed  per  acre  -  value  ,  .  .  ....  .  .  .  . 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in  legumea^/  .  . 

Crop  system  rating  -  ?^  of  average  .... 
Crop  yields  -  ^  of  av.  on  similar  soil.  . 
Livestock  efficiency  -  ^   of  average  .  .  . 

Labor  costs  -  ^  of  average 

Eorse  and  machinery  costs  -  ^  of  average. 
Miscellaneous  costs  -  ^  of  average.  .  .  . 
Price  of  products  sold  -  ^  of  average  .  . 


Your 

farm 


Averag! 

of  all 

200  farms 


l<-0  farms 
■with  high 
average 
prices 


4o  farms 
with  lov 
average 
prices 


f. 


10. 6?^ 
$3  560 
2  205 

3k, ok 
k  685 

21k 

k% 

$16.13. 

25.7 

100 
100 
100 
100 
Sk 
100 
100 


11.1^ 
$1+  219 

2  kYl 
1+3.01 

koh 


276 

536 

$20.79 

25.6 

102 

103 

102 

102 

9k 

110 

108 


9^3^ 

$2  761 
1  351 
29.19 
k   208 

263 

l<-03 

$12.1+1 

21.2 

93 

97 

95 

101 

93 
9k 

91 


Value  of  following  products  sold. 
Value  if  sold  at  average  prices  . 
Amounts  of  products  sold 

Com  -  bushels.  .  .  .  .  ,  .  ... 

Oats  -  bushels 

^■/heat  -  bushels 

Soybeans  -  bushels 

Beef  -  pounds  .......... 

Pork  -  pounds  .  . 

Mutton  and  wool  -  pounds,  .  .  . 

Milk  -  pounds  produced.  .  .  .  . 

Eggs  -  dozens . 


Prices  received 

Com  -  per  bushel  ........ 

Oats  -  per  bushel 

Wlieat  -  per  bushel 

Soybeans  -  per  bushel  

Beef  -  per  100  pounds 

Pork  -  per  100  pounds  

Mutton  and  wool  -  per  100  pounds. 

Milk  -  per  100  pounds  

Eggs  -  per  dozen 


$. 


Rented  farms  -  number 


Size  of  farm  -  total  acres.  .  

Tenant's  returns  for  labor,  cap.,  mgt.. 
Tenant's  labor  and  management  earnings. 

Landlord's  returns  for  capital 

Landlord's  rate  earned  on  investment.  . 


%' 


$10  724 
10  724 

2  520 

903 

&o 

285 

45  957 

34  913 

4  459 

54  305 

984 


$12  972 
12  056 

2  282 

715 
156 

209 
55  475 
43  219 

1  512 
71  704 

1  135 


.59 

.32 

.80 

.97 

10.15 

7,14 

9.55 

1.58 

.21 


$ 


.65 
.54 

.82 

.97 

10.73 

7.45 

10.65 
1.91 

.22 


'^ 


104 
266 

$5  535 
2  981 
2  678 
6.4?i 


21 

245 

$5  964 

5  494 

5  158 

6.9?^ 


$8  197 
9  009 

2  537 

972 

41 

527 

57  959 

26  452 

2  078 

50  275 

1  015 


.54 

.51 

.79 

.91 

8.98 

6.85 

9.51 

1.52 

.19 


22 

243 

$2  442 

2  108 

2  125 

5.9^ 


I  a/  The  farms  were  grouped  according  to  the  percent  of  average  price  of  products 

'    sold.  See  the  discussion  on  page  19. 

(  b/  OnTv  'hip-nnlfiT    pnri   TiPT'f>TTnial    1  Pinmea  alone  or   in  mixtures  were  included. 
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Cheirt  11. — Labor  Cost  as  Belated  to  the  Rate  Earned  on  the 
Total  Farm  Investment  a/ 
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-ho  highest 
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16 
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16 
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V 

"^     profitable 
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15 
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+ 

Ik 
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+ 
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+    N<-l-        +        +         + 
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■>■■*■ 

+                                 — 
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+ 

12 
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11 
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+                         +■ 
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n 

■f*       +      + 

t 

**^  ^    ;    ®./ 

+  +  + 

■1- 
+ 

10 

+  +  ■<- 

+++  + 

+ 

10 

9 

■*• 

® 

+  + 

+  ++  + 

-  ,  -    .    .  -   - 

^*          X         *  *  I  ^   * 

+                                   + 

9 

^ 

+ 

^    > 

+ 

+ 

+                          + 

8 

— 

+              + 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

— 

6 

7 

+      + 

+ 

® 

+ 

+ 

+ 

7 

+ 

t            *     i+0  leas\ 

6 

■♦• 

+ 

+ 

profitable 
+    farms 

^ kO  love  St 

6 

5 

•H- 

labor- cost 

5 

4- 

^      I 

1 

1         . 

r       1 

farms                \ 

k 

1 

i 

k 

150 

ll+O 

130 

12 

0              110 

100 

90 

80             70 

Percent  of  normal  labor  costs 

a/  Each  sign  (+ )  represents  a  farm,  as  the  farms  were  distributed  from  the  right 
to  the  left  of  the  chart  axjcording  to  the  percent  of  normal  labor  costs,  and 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  according  to  the  rate  earned  on  the  total  farm 
investiaent. 

Average  of  all  200  farms  (Table  l8,  page  39). 

Average  of  kO  most  profitable  farms  (Table  5^  page  8), 

Average  of  kO   least  profitable  farms  (Table  5,  page  8). 

Average  of  kO   farms  ^rtth  the  highest  labor  costs  (Table  l8,  page  39). 

Average  of  ^4-0  fanoB   with  the  lowest  labor  costs  (Table  l8,  page  59). 
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Table  l3. --Labor  Costa  as  Related  to  Net  Farm  EamlxiRS  and  Other  FactorsS/ 


Item 

Eate  earned  on  investment  

Labor  and  management  earnings 

Labor  earnings  per  man .  .  . 

Grose  earnings  per  acre  

Gross  earnings  per  man, .  ,  . 

Size  of  farm  -  total  acres 

Size  of  business  -  days  of  work  

Feed  per  acre  -  value .  . 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in  legumes^/  .  . 

Crop  system  rating  -  't  of  average  ,  ,  .  . 
Crop  yields  -  ^  of  av.  on  similar  soil.  . 
Livestock  efficiency  -  ^  of  average  .  .  , 

Labor  costs  -  ^  of  average.  .  

Horse  and  machinery  costs  -  ^  of  average. 
Miscellaneous  costs  -  ^  of  average.  .  ,  . 
Price  of  products  sold  -  ^  of  average  .  . 


Your 
farm 


J 


r 


Average 

of  all 

200  farms 


10.6^ 

$3  560 

2  205 

3^.04 

1^  685 

27^1- 

$16.15 
25.7 

100 
100 
100 
100 

9^ 
100 
100 


ho   farms 
with  low 

labor 

costs 


12.1^ 
$5  772 
2  78U 

55.33 

5  925 

256 

t^56 

$17.29 

23. i^ 

100 
97 
98 
76 
79 
87 
99 


ho   farms 
with  high 
labor 
costs 
9.2'/. 
$2  983 
1  798 
35.66 
k  287 

280 

im 

$lJ+.83 
2U,7 

101 
101 
100 

135 

118 
120 

101 


Total  labor  cost | 

Total  labor  cost  at  normal  rate  

Days  of  work  on  crops  ...  

Days  of  work  on  livestock  ........ 

Days  of  work  per  acre . 

Average  number  of  men  working  

Total  days  of  work  per  man 

Value  per  month  of  hired  and  home  labor  . 

Percent  of  years  with  tractors * 

Percent  of  years  with  tractor  cultivator. 
Percent  of  years  with  trucks 


$1  3ho 

1  5^6 

165 

291 

1.66 

1.99 

229 

$   56 

100 

9h 
5h 


$ 


995 

L  516 

156 

500 

1.93 

1.52 
299 
54 
98 
91+ 
55 


$1  653 

1  222 

163 

2U8 

1.U6 


$ 


2.52 

177 
59 

100 
88 
70 


Rented  farms  -  number  . 

Size  of  farm  -  total  acres , 

Tenant's  returns  for  labor,  cap,,  mgt..  ^ 
Tenant's  labor  and  management  eai'nings. 
Laiadlord's  returns  for  capital,  .  *  .  . 
Landlord's  rate  earned  on  Investment.  . 


104 

266 
$3  383 


2  981 
2  678 

'I0  I    GM 


2k 

236 

$3  138 

2  808 

2  295 

6.8^ 


15 

266 
$5  hie 


016 
615 
6.05^ 


a/  The  farms  were  grouped  according  to  the  percent  of  normal  labor  costs, See  the 

discussion  on  page  20. 
b/  Only  biennial  and  perennial  legumes  alone  or  in  mixtures  were  included. 
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Chart  12. --Horse  and  Machinery  Costs  as  Related  to  the  Rate  Earned 
on  the  Total  Farm  Inve s tmentsT 
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Each  sign  (+)  represents  a  farm,  as  the  farms  were  dr'stributed  from  the  right 
to  the  left  of  the  chart  according  to  the  percent  of  normal  horse  and  machinery 
cocts,  and  from  the  "bottom  to  the  top  according  to  the  rate  earned  on  the  total 
farra  investment. 

-  Average  of  all  200  farms  (Table  19,  pa^^e  kl) . 

-  Average  of  it-0  most  profitable  farms  (Table  3,   page  3). 

-  A'^erage  of  kC   least  profitable  far:.is  (Table  3,  page  3). 

-  Average  of  4o  farms  with  the  highest  horse  and  machinery  costs  (Table  19, 

page  ij-1). 

-  Average  of  hO   farms  -v^th  the  lowest  horse  and  machinery  costs  (Table  19, 

page  it-1). 


Table  19. --Horse  and  Machinery  Coats  as  Related  to  Net  Farm 
Earnings  and  Other  FactoraS/ 


??7 


kl. 


Item 

Rate  earned  on  investment 

Labor  and  management  earnings 

Labor  earnings  per  man 

Gross  earnings  per  acre  .  .  .  ■. 

Gross  earnings  per  man.  ..*'..•<-.. 

Size  of  farm  -  total  acres.  

Size  of  business  -  days,  of  work  ...... 

Feed  per  acre  -  value  .......... 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in  legumea^/  .  . 

Crop  system  rating  -  ^  of  average  .... 
Crop  yields  -  ^  of  av,  on  similar  soil.  , 
Livestock  efficiency  -  ^  of  average  .  .  . 

Labor  costs  -  ^  of  average. 

Horse  and  machinery  costs  - ^  of  average. 
Miscellaneous  costs  -  ^  of  average,  .  .  , 
Price  of  products  sold  -  ^  of  average  .  . 


Your 
farm 


Average 

of  a.U 

200  farms 


1+0  farms 
with  low 
horse  and 
machinerj? 
costs 


ho   farms 
with  high 
horse  and 
machinery 
costs 


$: 


10.67= 
$5  560 
2  205 
3k, Ok 

k  6S5 

2'jk 

i+56 

$16.13 

23.7 

100 
100 
100 
100 
9k 
100 
100 


11.3^ 
$1+  235 
2  333 

k  960 

319 

578 

$17.50 

23.0 

99 

96 
100 
-92 

63 

86 

100 


9M 

$2  890 

1  920 
36.30 

k  772 

257 

379 

$li+.59 

22.9 

101 

99 
100 

122 

135 
120 
101 


Total  horse  and  machinery  cost. 
Total  cost  at  the  normal  rate  . 


Percent  of  years  with  tractors 

Percent  of  years  with  tractor  cultivator 

Percent  of  years  with  trucks.  , 1 

Number  of  work  horses •*i 

Peed  cost  per  work  horse •  •  $ 

Increase  in  value  of  horses  .  , 

Income  from  use  of  machinery-' j 

Expenses  and  net  decreases — horse  feed.  .  j 

Auto  -  only  farms  with  autos 

I'ruck  -  only  farms  with  trucks 

Tractor  -  only  farms  with  tractors.  .  . 

Other  machinery  "  all  farms  

All  machinery  -  all  farms  

Horse  feed  and  depreciation  -  all  farms 


Rented  farms  -  number  .  .  .  . 
Size  of  farm  -  total  acres, 


Tenant's  retuirns  for  labor,  cap.,  mgt.. 
Tenant's  labor  and  management  earnings. 
Landlord's  returns  for  capital 


Landlord's  rate  earned  on  investment. 


i 


> 


$1  125 
1  198 

100 

9k 

^k 

2.6 

$  kk 

-21 

112 

115 
138 
109 
319 
^75 
851 
136 


ioJ+ 

266 
$5  383 


981 
678 
6M 


$1  002 
1  ■?9k 

100 

91 

52 

3.0 

$  1+5 
-11 
2I+I 
136 
125 
86 
300 
378 
730 
lJ+7 


2k 
299 

$3  705 


266 
821+ 
6M 


$1  355 
1  005 

100 
9k 

3k 

2.6 

ife       k2 

-33 

39 
108 
162 
118 
1+02 
570 
1  052 
ll+l 


20 

258 

$3  304 

2  857 

2  51^5 

6.1^ 


a/  The  farms  were  grouped  according  to  the  percent  of  normal  horse  and  machinery 

costs.  See  the  discussion  on  page  20. 
b/  Only  biennial  and  perennial  leg\m.es  alone  or  in  mixtures  were  included. 
c/  Includes  use  of  automobile. 
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Chart  13. — Miscellaneous  Costs  as  Jielated  to  the  Rate  Earned  on  the 


Total  Farm  Investments. 


7^ 
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Each  sign  (+)  represents  a  farm,  as  the  farms  were  distributed  from  the  right 
to  the  left  of  the  chart  according  to  the  percent  of  normal  miscellaneous 
costs,  and  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  according  to  the  rate  earned  on  the 
total  farm  investment, 

-  Average  of  all  200  farms  (Table  20,  page  lj-5). 

-  Average  of  kO  most  profitable  farms  (Table  5,  page  8), 

-  Average  of  kO   least  profitable  farms  (Table  5,  page  8). 

-  Average  of  kO   farms  with  the  highest  miscellaneous  costs  (Table  20,  page  k^). 

-  Average  of  kO   farms  with  the  lowest  miscellaneous  costs  (Table  20,  page  k3) . 


h3. 


Table  20. --Miscellaneous  Coats  as  Related  to  Net  Farm  Eamlnpis 
and  Other  Factoraa/ 
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.____ Item     . 

Sate  earned  on  investment 

Labor  and  management  earnings 

Labor  earnings  per  man «  .  .  . 

Gross  earnings  per  acre  

Gross  earnings,  per  man,  ......... 

Size  of  farm  -  total  acres .  .  . 

Size  of  business  -  days  of  work  

Feed  per  acre  -  value  .  , .  . 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in  legumes^/  .  . 

Crop  system  rating  -  /o  of  average  .  .  .  . 
Crop  yields  -  ^  of  av.  on  similar  soil.  . 
Livestock  efficiencj'-  -  ^  of  average  .  .  . 

Labor  costs  *  %   of  average, 

Horse  and  machinery  costs  -  ^  of  average, 
MiscellEineous  costs  -  ^  of  average,  ,  ,  . 
Price  of  products  sold  -  ^  of  average  ,  . 


Your 
farm 


Average 
of  all 

200  farms 


10.^ 

$5  560 

2  205 

3k, Ok 

k   685 

27k 

J+56 

$16.13 

25.7 

100 
100 
100 
100 
9k 
100 
100 


ko   farms 
with  low 
miscel- 
laneous 
expenses 
,  .11.7^ 
;$3  897 
2  3W 
32.51 
.  ■'+.730 

291 

^97 

$13.75 

21.2 

99 

97 
97 
91- 

78 

73 
97 


ko   farms 
with  high 
miscel-  ,■, 
laneous 
expenses 


9.5^0 

$5  059 

1  97^ 

37.55 

k   813 

261 

k06 

$16. 6k 

23.9 

101 

103 

99 

120 

115 
13^ 

101 


Total  miscellaneous  cost |$ 

Cost  at  normal  rate I 


Miscellaneous  costs  per  acre 
Farm  improvements  .  ,  ,  .  , 
Crop  expense.'-..  ...... 

Livestock  expense  .  ,  .  .  , 

Taxes i.  . 

Miscellaneous  , 


$1  258 
1  258 


1.65 

.96 

.35 

1.38 

.25, 


$1  015 
1  387 


l.lU 

.21^ 

1,15 
,21 


$1  526 
1  135 


2,35 

1.19 
.51, 

1.50 
.50 


Rented  farms  -  number  ,  ,  .  , 
Size  of  farm  -  total  acres, 


Tenant's  returns  for  labor,  cap.,  mgt..  i$_ 
Tenant's  labor  and  management  earnings. 

Landlord's  returns  for  capital 

Landlord.' s  rate  earned  on  investment,  . 


104 

266 

$3  383 

2  981 

2  678 


20 

290 

$3  552 


li^2 

676 
6.7^ 


14 

246 

$3  265 


903 
588 
6.2^ 


a/  Farms  were  grouped  according  to  the  percent  of  normal  miscellaneous  expenses. 
Miscellaneous  expenses  as  used  here  Include  farm  improvements,  livestock  ex- 
penses, crop  expenses,  taxes  and  miscellaneous  expenses.  See  the  discuonion  on 
page  20. 

b/  Only  biennial  and  perennial  legumes  alone  or  in  mixtures  were  included. 
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Orp;anization  Factors 


Source  of  Income.  The  relative  profitableness  of  different  types  of 
farms  is  dependent  upon  the  relative  prices  of  the  products  sold.  Hog  farms,  that 
is,  farms  on  which  kO  percent  or  more  of  the  income  came  from  hogs  and  less  than 
kO   percent  from  any  other  one  source,  proved  more  profitable  than  any  other  type 
of  farm  (Chart  15,  page  k6,   and  Table  21,  page  k-T),     Grain  farms  on  which  60  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  income  came  from  grain  ranked  next  to  the  hog  farms  in  return- 
ing good  net  earnings.  Beef  cattle  farms  ranked  the  lowest  in  earning  power  during 
the  three  years  1939>  "^-9^0,   and  19^1,  in  this  area.  There  were  too  few  dairy 
fartns  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  their  profitableness  compared  with  other  farms, 

A  similar  report  for  160  farms  in  western  Illinois  for  the  years  1958» 
1959^  and  19^0,  shows  that  beef  cattle  fajrms  were  more  profitable  than  either  hog 
or  grain  farms  in  that  area  during  that  period.  This,  too,  was  due  to  the  price 
advantages  of  cattle  during  that  period. 


Chart  l|)-. --Monthly  Price  Indices  of  Corn,  Beef  Cattle,  Hogs,  and  Butterfat, 
Farm  prices  for  the  years  1939;  19^0^  and  19^1  were  obtained 
from  the  Illinois  Cooperative  Crop  Reporting  Service 


Jan,   Apr,   July   Oct,   Jan.   Apr,    July   Oct.   Jan.   Apr,   July    Oct.  Jan. 
1959  19^0  19U1 


Chart  15,  page  k6   shows  that  some  of  the  Uo  most  profitable  and  some  of 
the  kO   least  profitable  farms  were  found  in  each  source-of- income  group  of  farms. 
The  profitable  operation  of  corn-belt  farma  is  much  more  dependent  upon  efficiency 
than  upon  the  particular  type  of  farming  followed. 
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Sir.e  of  isum.  Farris  of  abov.t  l60  acres  proved  more  profitable,  iieasured 
by  the  rate  earned  on  the  farm  investment,  than  other  size  groups  (Chart  16,  pa^e 
lv8,  and  Table  22,  page  49),  The  average  earnings  of  fanas  of  lifO  acres  to  300 
acres  were  higher  than  those  of  the  smaller  or  larger  sized  groups.  However,  the 
operators'  labor  and  laanageiaent  earnings  were  larger  on  the  larger  farms.  The 
average  labor  earnings  per  man  were  small  on  farms  under  ll^-O  acres  but  were  about 
the  same  on  the  different  sized  groups  over  \hO   acres.  The  gross  earnings  per 
acre  were  larger  on  the  smaller  farms,  and  the  gross  eai'nings  per  man  were  larger 
on  the  larger  farms. 

The  advantage  of  the  medium  sized  farms  over  the  large  farms  was  due 
largely  to  their  sovj-ce  of  Income  rather  than  to  any  greater  econom;;'-  practical  in 
their  operation.  Most  of  the  hog  farms  were  small  to  medi-om  in  size,  while  the 
cattle  and  grain  farms  were  usually  larger.  Table  21,  page  ^7,  shows  that  the 
average  size  of  the  hog  faarms  was  21i|-  acres;  grain  farms,  559  acres;  and  cattle 
faiias,  5^1  acres. 

Intensity  of  business.  Intensity  of  farm  business  is  measured  by  the 
days  of  work  per  acre  of  the  farm  required  to  do  the  work  on  crops  and  livestock. 
On  corn-belt  farms  intensity  of  business  is  obtained  by  increasing  the  amovjit  of 
livestock.  Table  25,  page  51,  indicates  that  farms  which  require  1.25  days  or 
less  of  work  per  acre  on  crops  and  livestock  are  classified  as  grain  farms  (UO  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  gross  earnings  from  grain).  Farms  that  require  from  1.25  to 
2,25  days  of  work  per  acre  are  usuall^r  general  livestock,  hog,  or  cattle  farms  and 
those  which  require  2.25  days  or  more  of  woi'k  produce  relatively  lai'ge  amounts  of 
dairy  and  poultry  prod\icts. 

The  rate  earned  on  the  investment  increased  as  the  intensity  of  the 
business  increased  except  for  a  few  large  grain  farms  that  were  operated  on  a  very 
extensive  basis  and  had  good  net  earnings  (Chart  17,  page  50,  and  Table  25,  page 
51) ,  The  gross  earnings  per  acre  were  mere  than  twice  as  large  on  the  farms  that 
required  2.50  or  more  days  of  labor  per  acre  than  they  were  on  farms  that  required 
less  than  1.25  days  of  labor  per  acre.  Gross  earnings  per  man  were  largest  on  the 
few  large  grain  farms  and  smallest  on  the  farms  of  aiedium  intensity. 
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52. 


Table  2k, — Coimty  Averstges  of  Factors  Helping  to  Analyze  the  Farm  Busineas  (cont,) 


Item 


Your 

farm 


Average 

of  all 

farms 


B-ureau 
County 


Niffiiber  of  fanns.    ....... 

Eate  earned  on  investment,  .  , 
Labor  and  management  earnings, 
Labor  earnings  per  man  .  .  .  , 
Gross  earnings  per  acre.  .  .  , 
Gross  earnings  per  man  •  .  •  . 


Size  of  farm  -  total  acres  

Size  of  business  -  days  of  work.  .  .  . 

Feed  per  acre  -  value 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in  legumesa;/. 


i 


$: 


Crop  system  rating  -  jo  of  average.  ... 
Crop  yields  -  ^  of  av.  on  similar  soil  . 
Livestock  efficiency  -  ^  of  average.  .  . 

Labor  costs  -  ^  of  average  

Horse  and  machinery  costs  -  ^  of  average 
Miscellaneous  costs  -  f?  of  average  .  .  . 
Price  of  products  sold  -  ^  of  average.  . 


200 

10.6^ 

$5  560 

2  205 

5i+.0l^ 

k   685. 

27!^ 

1+56 

$16.13 

25.7 

100 
100 
100 
100 

9h 
100 
100 


21 
11.0^ 

$5  701 
2  25^^ 

39.76 

h  &ki   , 

252 

h&k 

$20.80 

21^.6 

99' 

100 

97 

lOU 

92 
92 

100 


Cash  balance  for  the  year $_ 

Farm  products  used  in  household | 

Inventory  changes.  j 

Receipts  less  expenses  on  inventory  basisi 

Value  of  improved  land  per  acre j  $_ 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable 

Crop  yields  -  bushels  per  acre: 

Com I 

Oats ,1 

Wieat 

Soybeans  

Livestock  returns  per  $100  feed: 

Cattle  

Hogs 

Sheep , 

Poultry.  . « 

All  livestock 


$4  OUl 

285 

2  065 

6  391 

$  129 

86.3 

68.5 
5^.1 
25.6 
25.8 


$  li^3 
158 

128 
185 
150 


$ 


$5  357 

3U1 

2  79^ 

6  1+92 

155 
86.5 

U9.8 
23.2 
27.0 


136 

159 
118 
181 

114-7 


Rented  farms  -  number.  •  

Size  of  farm  -  total  acres  ,  .  i  •  .  . 

Tenant's  returns  for  labor,  cap.>  mgt. 
Tenant's  labor  and  management  earnings 
Landlord's  returns  for  capital  .  «  .  . 
Landlord's  rate  earned  on  investment  . 


'% 


lOlj- 

266 
$3  383 

2  981 
2  678 
6.i;f. 


$3 
2 
2 


10 
213 
155 

&ok 
k6l 
6.9^ 


— 7 — — - — — . — i 1 i 

a/  Only  biennial  and  perennial  legumes  alone  or  in  mixtures  were  included. 
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53. 
Table  24. — County  Averages  of  Factors  Helplnp;  to  Analyze  the  Farm  Business  (concl.) 


. 

Marshall- 

DeKalb 

Grundy 

Kendall 

LaSalle 

Lee 

Putnam 

County 

County 

Coxmty 

County 

County 

Counties 

36 

18 

16 

48 

55 

26 

10.71b 

11.5^ 

10.1?^ 

10.3^ 

10.3';^ 

11. 1?^ 

$5  6hh 

$3  458 

$3  344 

$3  542 

$3  232 

$4  006 

2  200 

2  178 

1  972 

2  257 

2  123 

2  357 

42.19 

30.68 

33.71 

34.27 

32.56 

34.98 

5  070 

4  366 

4  417 

4  902 

4  756 

5  5';6 

245 

266 

283 

282 

271 

520 

465 

543 

510 

436 

444 

518 

$23.00 

$  7.03 

$16.40 

$12.63 

$15.32 

$17.61 

25.2 

21.1 

21.9 

23.0 

23.9 

25.2 

99 

101 

99 

102 

98 

101 

108 

97 

101 

95 

100 

9h 

97 

107 

96 

102 

96 

100 

105 

111 

100 

105 

97 

96 

95 

105 

84 

97 

85 

92 

107 

95 

99 

103 

93 

103 

99 

101 

101 

101 

96 

103 

$4  247 

$4  118 

$4  052 

$4  318 

$3  477 

■  $4  495 

303 

271 

280 

288 

247 

272 

1  978 

1  480 

1  885 

1  971 

2  128 

2  204 

6  528 

5  869 

6  217 

6  577 

5  852 

6  971 

$  131 

$  117 

$  122 

$  156 

$  123 

$  132 

90.8 

87.3 

86.7 

87.2 

87.5 

78.0 

76.4 

61.4 

62.8 

67.0 

67.6 

66.6 

58.1 

53.9 

58.5 

54.8 

52.2 

49.8 

28.2 

24.3 

28.8 

27.6 

19.3 

23.5 

24.9 

21.6 

22.5 

22.6 

24.5 

25.9 

$  135 

$  194 

$  144 

$  152 

$  137 

$  144 

156 

163 

158 

162 

152 

161 

124 

175 

111 

142 

l4l 

121 

177 

177 

183 

196 

195 

187 

144 

181 

152 

157 

144 

152 

18 

12 

9 

22 

21 

12 

241 

278 

515 

254 

236 

372 

$3  754 

$3  214 

$3  6o4 

$3  500 

$2  789 

$4  229 

3  301 

2  875 

5  086 

2  910 

2  464 

5  709 

2  452 

2  572 

2  886 

5  059 

2  360 

2  971 

5.9^ 

6.8^ 

6.0^ 

6.9^ 

6.5^ 

5.82^ 

2S0 


5^. 

Chart  18. 


-The  Crop-Yield  Index  and  Yields  (bushels  per  acre)  of  Com,  Oats,  Wheat, 
and  Soybeans,  as  They  Vary  With  the  Value  Per  Acre  of  Improved  Landg:/ 


Crop 

yield 

indexn 


80     90     100     110    120 
VaXue  of  improved  land  per  acre 


a/ 


The  average  yields  of  com,  oats,  wheat,  and  soybeans,  and  the  average  crop- 
^/■leld  index  for  farms  having  any  given  value  of  improved  land  per  acre  can  be 
found  by  using  this  chart  in  the  following  manner:  Locate  on  the  bottom  line 
the  acre  value  of  the  improved  land;  with  a  sharp-pointed  pencil,  draw  a 
perpendicular  line  from  the  point  on  the  bottom  line  that  indicates  the  acre 
value  of  the  improved  land  (Table  15,  page  55)  to  the  top  of  the  chart}  from 
the  points  where  the  perpendicular  line  crosses  the  lines  for  the  different 
crops  and  the  crop-jrield  index,  draw  horizontal  lines  across  the  chart  until 
they  cross  the  left-hand  side;  and,  finally,  read  the  average  yields  and  the 
crop-yield  index  from  the  scale  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  chart.  The  aver- 
age yields  of  farms  on  which  the  improved  land  is  valued  at  $125  per  acre  are 
located  on  the  chart.  They  are:  com,  69  bushels:  oats.  52  bushels:  wheat. 
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Table  25. — Mprmal  Labor  Costa,  Horse  and  Machinery  Costs,  and  Miscellaneous 
Costs  per  Farm  as  They  Vary  With  the  Days  of  Productive  Work 
j[Man  Work  Units)  on  Crops  and  Livestock 


Days  of 

work  on 

livestock 

See 

foot 
notes 

Days 

of  work 

on  crops  per  farm 

per  farm 

1+0 

80 

120 

160 

200 :    21+0 

280  1       320         36c 

120 

a 
b 
c 

^ 

i^75 
330 
3I+0 

$ 

625 
1+95 
550 

$     "772 
660 
760 

$     920 
825 
965 

$1  070  $1  220 
995     1  loO 

1  I80I    1  330 

$1  365!  $1  515 
1  320;    1  490 
1  590     1  800 

$1  665 

1  660 

2  010 

160 

a 
b 
c 

$ 

575 
380 
390 

$ 

720 

555 
605 

$     865 
730 
815 

$1  015  1  $1  160  $1  305 

905  !  1  085   1  260 
1  025  1  1  21+5   1 1+50 

$1  1+50  $1  600 
1  1+30     1  605 
1  560    1  875 

$1  7I+5 

1  785 

2  085 

200 

a 
b 
c 

$ 

675 
1+35 
1+1+0 

$ 

820 
620 
655 

$     960 
800 
875 

$1  105 
985 

1  085 

.              t 
$1  250  $1  390 
1  170    1  355 
J    1  305    1  515 

$1  535  $1  6751  $1  820 
1  5351    1  720    1  910 
1  730i    1  9k5    2  165 

21+0 

a 
b 

0 

$ 

775 
1+85 
1+90 

$ 

915 

680 
710 

$1  055 
875 
930 

$1  195 

1  065 
1  11+5 

$1  3^0  $1  1+30 

1  260    1  1+55 

j    1  370    1  530 

$1  520 
1  61+5 
1  300 

$1  760 

1  835 

2  020 

$1  900 
2  035 
2  2I+O 

280 

a 
b 
c 

$ 

375 
5I+0 
5I+0 

$1 

015 
7 1+0 

765 

$1  150 

9I+5 

i       985 

$1  290 
1  ii+o 

1  205 

!                                       1 
\  $1  1+25  $1  565  $1  705'  $1  81+0 
1  550    1  550    1  7501    1  950 
1  1+35    1  650    1  870!    2  095 

$1  980 
2  160 
2  315 

320 

a 
b 
c 

$ 

975 
590 
590 

$1 

110 

805 

815 

\  $1  2I+5 

1  015 

j    1  0U5 

$1  380 
1  220 
1  270 

t" 

1 $1  515 

i    1  435 

1  1+95 

t 
$1  65oi  $1  785  $1  920 
1  65OJ     1  8601     2  070 
1  715,'     1  9I+5!     2  165 

$2  055 
2  280 
2  395 

360 

a 
b 
c 

$1  075 

61+5 
1 61+0 

$1 

205 

865 
870 

1  $1  3^+0 

i    1  085 

1    1  100 

$1   1+70 
1  300 
1  330 

i  $1  605 
i    1  525 
i    1  560 

$1  735 
1  7^5 
1  785 

$1  370  $2  000 

1  965     2  185 

2  015l     2  2I+O 

$2  135 
2  1+05 
2  1+70 

1+00 

a 
b 

$1 

175 
695 
690 

$1  305 
925 
925 

1 

!  $1  i^35 
,    1  160 

1    1  155 

$1  565 
1  380 
1  390 

! $1  695 
1  1  615 

1    1  625 

$1  825 
1  81+5 
1  850 

i 
$1  955I  $2  085 
2  075j     2  300 
2  085!     2  315 

$2  215 
2  530 
2  ^M 

1+1+0 

a 
b 
c 

$1 

275 
750 
71+0 

$1  1+00 

990 

9J5 

1 

:$i  550 
1  1 230 
1  1 215 

$1   655 
1  1+60 
1  1+50 

1 

$1  785 

1  700 

1    1  635 

$1  910 
1  9l^C 
1  920 

$2  035i  $2  165  $2  290 
2  I80I     2  1+15     2  655 
2  155:    2  385     2  625 

1+60 

a 
b 
c 

$1  375 

800 
790 

$1 
1 

1 

50c 

050 
030 

i 

i$l  625 
1    1  300 
1    1  270 

$1  750 
1  5^ 
1  510 

$1  875 
1  790 

i    1  750 

!        i 

$1  9951  $2  120,  ^2  21+5!  $2  370 
2  0^0^     2  2Q0i     2  530     2  780 
1  985     2  2251     2  l'-60     2  700  ~ 

1  ■      >  I  r< 1 — -  -^  ^    ,     —   —I-   I     "-        ^ i     —    '^1         ^-^[ < ^ Z^^^ 

a/  Labor  costs  per  farm  on  fcsxma  with  the  given  amovaits  of  work  on  crops  and 


livestock, 
b/  Horse  and  machinery  costs  per  farm  on  farras  with  t];e  given  amounts  of  work  on 

crops  and  livestock, 
c/  Miscellaneous  costs  per  farm  on  farms  with  the  given  amounts  of  work  on  crops 

and  livestock.  Miscellaneous  costs  include  farm  improvements,  miscellaneous  crop 

and  livestock  expenses,  tcjces,  and  miscellaneous  expenses. 
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Table  26.--Pricea  Used  for  Eome-Grovn  Feeds  During  1939j  19'^-0>  and  19^1 


Feed 


Com  per  buahel 
Oats  per  bushel 
Barley  per  bushel 
Wheat  per  bushel 
Soybeans  per  bushel 
Legume  hay  per  ton 
Corn  silage  per  ton 
pasture  per  day 


2m. 


% 


.52 

.80 
.83 

7.00 

!+.50 

.05 


19^1 

$  .65 

.56 

.55 

.95 

1.24 

8.20 

»+.50 

.06 


Three -year 
average 


J 


.28 

M 
.67 

7.00 

1^.50 

.05 


.55 
.52 
.1*7 
,80 

7. Ho 
i^t50 
.055 


Table  27 . —Standards  for  Calculating  Days  of  Productive  Labor 
on  Crops  and  Productive  Livestock 


Kind  of  crop  or  livestock 


Days  of  labor  required 


Com 

Oats  (threshed) 

Winter  vheat  (combined) 

Spring  wheat  (threshed) 

Barley  (threshed) 

Soybeans  for  grain  (combined) 

Alfalfa 

Clover  or  mixed  hay 

Timothy 

Soybean  hay 

Cattle  other  than  cows  milked 

Cows  milked 

Hoga 

Sheep 

Hens 


,91  per  acre 
,66  per  acre 
,57  per  acre 
,66  per  acre 
,66  per  acre 
,42  per  acre 

1,28  per  acre 

,88  per  acre 

.88  per  acre 
1.^4-9  per  acre 

1,90  per  animal  unitS/ 
11,70  per  cow 

.29  per  100  pounds 

5,^5  per  animal  unitS/ 
29,20  per  100  hens 


a/  An  animal  unit  consists  of  1  mature  cow,  2  heifer  calves  or yearlings, 

1,000  pounds  live  weight  of  feeder  cattle,  5  to  6  ewes,  and  10  to  20  lambs. 


'"'mmwmm' 
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M 
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SUMMARY  OF  FAEM  ACCOUNT  EECORD  STUDY  ON  99  FARMS.  IN  BDWARDSVILLE  SOIL 

CONSERVATION  PROJECT  AREP.  MW   SHILOH-O'FyiliON  SOIL  CONSERVATION 

DISTRICT,  MADISON  AND  ST.  CLAIR  COUNTIES,  niHTOIS,  19iHi7 


1/ 


By  E.  L,  Sauer  and  H.C.  M.-  Case: 


Introduction 

This  report  for  the  year  19*<-1  Is  the  third  of  a  planned  aerlos  of  annual 
reports  baaed  on  complete  farm  account  records  of  farmer  cooperators  In  the 
Edwardsville  Soil  .Conservation  Project  Area  and  the  Shlloh-0 'Fallon  Soil  Conser- 
vation District. 2'  These  farm  account  records  are  from  farmers  who  have  signed 
agreements  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  to  operate  their  farms  in  accordance 
with  a  planned  program  of  soil  conservation  and  erosion  control  and  from  neigh- 
boring farmers  who  are  operating  farms  not  under  agreement  with  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service. 

Ifedison  and  St.  Clair  counties  are  located  in  Illinois  Type-of -Farming 
Area  6,  which  Illinois  Bulletin  l)-03,  "Types  of  Fej:Tiiing  in  Illinois,"  classifies 
as  the  wheat,  dairy,  and  poultry  section.  Wheat  is  the  ms.Jor  crop,  and  dairying 
is  the  major  livestock  enterprise.  The  land  in  these  two  counties  ranges  from 
level  land  with  no  erosion  probl^is  to  ro'-igh  rolling  land  with  serious  erosion 
problems.  Timber,  prairie,  and  bottomland  soils  are  found  on  the  farms  included 
in  this  study,  but  timber  soils  are  predominant. 

The  farm  account  record  analysis  which  follows  is  primarily  statistical, 
and  the  data  are  summarized  in  tabular  form.  Detailed  conservation  survey  maps 
were  made  of  e9,ch  farm  included  in  the  study,  and  the  farms  were  classified 
according  to  land-use  capabilities.  In  addition,  a  composite  soil  productivity 
rating  was  computed  for  each  farm. 

The  land-use -capability  classes  are  determined  wholly  on  the  basis  of 
physical  characteristics  of  the  land,  considering  soil  type,  slope  of  the  land, 
degree  of  erosion,  permanence  of  the  soil  if  cultiv^ited  (susceptibility  to 
erosion),  and  other  physical  and  climatic  factors  that  would  condition  the  use  of 

1/  The  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  in  the  University  of  Illinois  College 
of  Agriculture,  the  Madison  and  St.  Clair  County  Farm  Bureaus,  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Sei~vice,  and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  in  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  cooperated  in  this  study. 

2/  T.  W.  May,  farm  adviser  in  M&dison  county,  and  B,  W.  Tillman,  farm  adviser  in 
St.  Clair  county,  cooperated  in  the  organization  and  supervision  of  the  farm 
account  record  study. 

5/  These  fana  account  records  were  kept  in  the  Illinois  Farm  Account  Book  under 
the  supervision  of  C.  H,  Krusa  of  the  Operations  Division  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service.  The  accounts  contained  an  inventory  record  taken  at  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  year  on  land,  buildings,  livestock,  machinery,  equipment, 
feed,  and  grains  and  a  record  secured  from  the  farm  during  the  year  on 
receipts,  expenditures,  land  use,  crop  production,  livestock  production,  feeds 
used  for  each  class  of  livestock,  and  contributions  to  family  living.  Less 
detailed  farm  account  records  are  available  on  a  number  of  the  cooperating 
and  noncooperating  farms  for  several  years  previous  to  1939,  when  the  present 
complete  farm  account  record  project  was  started. 


the  land.  The  land-use-capatility  classes  and  soil  productivity  ratings  make  pos- 
sible a  comparison  of  farms  with  comparable  physical  soil  resources. 

Comparison  of  Soil  Conaeryation  Cooperating  and  Noncooperating  Farma 

A  comparison  of  60  cooperating  farms  with  59  noncooperating  farms  is 
made  in  Tables  1  and  2,   pages   9  and  10.  Some  of  the  59  farms  not  cooperating 
with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  have  been  following  a  sound  system  of  farming 
for  many  years,  including  good  land  use  and  the  use  of  soil  conservation  prac- 
tices; still  othera  in  this  group  are  located  on  level  land  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, do  not  have  a  serious  soil  erosion  problem.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the 
60  cooperating  farms  are  in  a  transition  stage,  and  the  full  benefits  of  the 
adoption  of  the  conservation  plan  usually  aro  not  evident  for  several  years  after- 
wards, i' 

Land  Use;  The  60  conservation  cooperators  have  made  adjustments  in  their 
land  use  in  accordance  with  the  land  capabilities  and  have  adopted  supporting  con- 
servation practices.  Thus  they  can  grow  more  "food-for-freedam"  crops  than  the 
noncooperators  with  less  danger  of  soil  erosion  losses.  The  farms  of  the  cooper- 
ators had  55.3  percent  of  the  tillable  land  in  soil-building  legijmes  compared  with 
26.5  percent  on  the  farma  of  the  noncooperators  (Table  2).  This  percentage  indi- 
cates that  the  cooperators  are  making  more  effort  to  conserve  their  present  soil 
resources  and  to  build  up  the  fertility  level  of  thoir  farma. 

Crop  Yields :  The  60  conservation  cooperating  farms  had  higher  yields 
of  corn,  wheat,  and  soybeans  and  a  higher  crop  yield  index  than  the  59  conserva- 
tion noncooperating  farms  (Table  2) ,  Those  yield  data  indicate  that  the  conser- 
vation program  (improved  land  use  and  land  treatment)  is  having  a  significant 
effect  on  crop  yields,  even  though  many  of  the  farm  plans  are  still  in  the  transi- 
tion stage. 

Livestock;  The  cooperators  had  more  roughage -consuming  livestock  ajid 
had  higher  returns  per  $100  feed  fed  to  productive  livestock  than  the  noncooper- 
ators had.  The  larger  acreage  of  improved  legume  hay  and  the  improved  pastures 
called  for  in  a  soil  and  water  conservation  and  ei-osion  control  program  appears 
to  be  paying  dividends  in  the  form  of  higher  livestock  returns,  arai  is  contribu- 
ting to  the  production  of  more  milk  and  meat  during  the  war  emergency. 

Expenses ;  Horse  and  machinery  costs  and  man  labor  costs  per  crop  acre 
were  comparable  on  the  60   cooperating  farms  and  on  the  59  noncooperating  ones 
(Table' 2).  The  total  farm  expenses  were  $lit-.07  an  acre  on  the  cooperators'  farms 
and  $15.17  an  acre  on  the  noncooperators'  farms.  Thus,  under  a  planned  program, 
farm  operating  expenses  apparently  were  not  a  deterrent  to  the  adoption  of  a'  con- 
nervation  program,  since  this  program  contributed  to  increased  production  and 
income. 

Earnings :  Net  farm  incomes  averaged  $2,555  per  farm,  or  $15.09  an 
acre,  on  the  60  cooperating  farms,  compared  with  $2,5^0  per  farm,  or  $15.10  an 
acre,  on  the  59  noncooperating  ones. 

1/  The  Soil  Conservation  plan  was  Initiated  on  h   farms  in  1955,  H  farms  in  195^, 
12  farms  in  1957,  15  farms  in  I958,  6  farms  in  1959,  6  farma  in  19U0  and  6 
6  farms  in  19i|-l, 
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Trends  in  Factors  Helping  to  Analyze  the  Farm  Business,  Soil  Conservation 
Cooperating  and  Woncooperating  Farms,  1938-I9UI 

A  comparison  of  soil  conserration  cooperating  farms  with  noncooperating 
ones  for  the  four  years  1958-1941  shows  some  significant  trends  (Table  3,  page  11) 
The  number  of  farm  records  was  considerably  Increased  in  1959,  when  the  farm 
account  record  study  was  put  on  its  present  basis;  hence  the  1938  data  are  not 
strictly  comparable  with  the  I959-UI  data.  However,  the  same  19  cooperators  and 
18  noncooperators  used  in  1958  are  included  in  the  I959-UI  analyses. 

Significant  shifts  in  land  use  occured  during  the  four-year  period,  with 
the  cooperating  farms  having  much  greater  changes.  The  cooperators  increased  the 
proportion  of  their  tillable  land  in  soil-building  legumes  and  they  retired  con- 
siderable land  from  cultivation  to  permanent  pasture  and  woods,  as  shown  by  the 
reduction  in  the  percent  of  land  area  tillable.  Their  revised  land-use  program 
places  them  in  a  better  position  to  grow  needed  crops  during  the  present  war 
emergency  period. 

The  trend  in  their  crop  yields  was  consistently  upward  during  the  U-year 
period,  but  that  for  the  noncooperators  declined  during  this  same  period  (Table  5). 
The  crop-yield  index  (average  yields  for  all  account-keeping  farms  =  100)  reflects 
the  trend  in  yields  on  the  two  groups  of  farms.  The  land-use  adjustments,  the  im- 
proved land  use  and  soil  treatment,  and  the  use  of  soil  conservation  practices 
are  resulting  in  Increased  yields  on  the  conservation  cooperators'  farms,  while 
the  "usual"  system  of  farming  on  the  conservation  noncooperators '  farms  is  result- 
ing in  relatively  lower  yields. 

The  livestock  production  and  livestock  returns  on  the  cooperating  farms 
is  increasing  in  relation  to  that  on  the  noncooperating  farms.  The  conservation 
program  has  resulted  in  a  larger  production  of  improved  legume  hay  and  pasture, 
and  the  farmers  are  increasing  their  roughage -consuming  livestock  and  are  finding 
that  this  better-quality  hay  and  more  abundant  pasture  results  in  higher  live- 
stock returns.  The  increased  milk  production  on  the  conservation  cooperating 
farms  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  food-for-freedom  goals. 

Horse  and  machinery  costs  and  labor  costs  per  crop  acre  have  not  in- 
creased on  the  cooperating  farms  in  relation  to  these  costs  on  the  noncooperating 
ones.  Purchases  of  limestone,  phosphate,  fertilizer,  legume  seeds,  and  materials 
for  erosion  control  structures  were  significantly  larger  on  the  cooperating  farms 
when  the  conservation  program  was  being  introduced,  but  they  have  now  leveled  off. 
Purchases  of  these  items  increased  materially  In  igUO-l+l  on  the  noncooperators' 
farms,  indicating  that  they  are  observing  the  benefits  of  the  conservation  prac- 
tices and  are  beginning  to  see  the  need  for  these  soil  conservation  practices  on 
their  own  farms. 

The  total  farm  operating  expenses  on  the  cooperating  farms  were  high  in 
1938,  but  they  were  below  the  expenses  on  the  noncooperators'  farms  in  1939,  19^0, 
and  19lj-l  or  since  the  major  improvements  necessary  in  the  adoption  of  a  conserva- 
tion program  have  been  made.  The  net  receipts  per  farm  and  per  acre  on  the  coop- 
erating farms  compared  to  the  noncooperating  ones  were  lower  in  1938  (when  major 
adjustments  wore  made  as  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  the  conservation  program), 
but  have  compared  favorably  since  that  time.  The  data  for  this  area  indicate 
that,  although  a  temporary  lowering  of  the  farm  income  may  occui'  during  the  first 
year  or  two  of  the  program,  the  adoption  of  a  soil  and  water  conservation  and 
erosion  control  program  results  in  higher  net  farm  incomes  in  time.  In  addition. 
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the  program  conserves  and  improvea  the  soil  and  contributes  to  the  maximum  produc- 
tion of  needed  feed  and  food  during  the  present  war  emergency  period. 

Land-Uso-Capahillty  Clasaos  Related  to  Land  Use  and  Other  Factors 

After  the  99  farms  were  divided  between  conservation  cooperators  and 
noncooperators,  they  were  classified  into  three  groups  according  to  land-use 
capability.  They  were  placed  in  the  class  which  contained  the  major  proportion 
of  their  total  land.   (The  cooperating  farms  in  each  class  have  slightly  more 
land  in  the  lower  capability  groups  than  the  corresponding  noncooporating  farms.) 
This  classification  places  the  farms,  insofar  as  possible,  in  groups  which  are 
physically  comparable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  inherent  capabilities  of  the 
land  (soil  type,  percent  of  slope,  degree  of  erosion,  and  susceptibility  to 
erosion).  An  analysis  of  the  resulting  six  groups  is  presented  In  Table  k,   page 
12. 

The  number  of  noncooperating  farms  in  Classes  I  and  III  is  small,  and 
the  averages  for  these  groups  do  not  have  the  statistical  reliability  of  the 
averages  of  the  other  groups.  However,  all  the  farms  tend  to  follow  a  uniform 
pattern:  The  fajrms  in  Class  III  grow  more  soil-building  legumes  and  less  soil- 
depleting  crops  than  the  farma  in  Class  I  and  the  cooperating  farms  surpass  the 
noncooperating  farms  in  soil-building  crops.  A  study  of  the  cooperating  farms 
in  Table  k   shows  that  the  conservation  plan  varies  for  the  farms  in  the  different 
land-uae-capablllty  classes  and  that  the  plan  is  adjusted  to  the  physical  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  farms  and  the  personal  characteristics  of  the  farmers. 

For  the  most  part,  the  soil  conservation  program  on  the  cooperating 
farms,  compared  with  the  lack  of  any  definite  plan  on  the  other  group  of  farms, 
is  resulting  In  the  conservation  of  soil  and  water  resources,  better  land  use, 
higher  crop  yields  (considering  soil  productivity),  livestock  production,  and 
favorable  net  farm  incoaes. 
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Crop  Yields,  Farming  on  the  Contour,  and  Farming  Not  on  the  Contour 

Table  5  contains  an  analysis  of  average  per  acre  yields  of  com,  wheat, 
oats,  winter  barley,  soybeans,  com  silage,  and  alfalfa  hay  groi^m  on  the  contour 
(strip  cropping,  contoijr  farming  with  terraces,  contour  farming  with  buffer  strips, 
■or  contour  farming  the  entire  field  with  the  same  crop)  and  not  grown  on  the  con- 
tour. The  crops  grown  on  the  contour  outyleldod  the  same  crops  not  grown  on  the 
contour.  Soybeans,  vitally  needed  during  the  war  emergency,  yielded  5.5  bushels 
more  when  planted  on  the  contour  than  when  planted  up  and  down  hill.  This  5.5- 
bushel  Increase,  at  $1.60  a  bushel,  represents  a  financial  gain  of  $8.80  an  acre. 

On  a  limited  number  of  farms,  corn  and  wheat  yields  were  secured  both 
on  fields  on  the  contour  and  on  fields  not  on  the  contour.  (Table  6,  page  1^ . 
The  fields  in  the  two  systems  were  comparable  from  the  standpoint  of  land-use 
capability.   On  Class  II  land  (land  subject  to  moderate  erosion),  corn  yielded 
11.6  bushels  more  on  the  contour;  on  Class  III  land  (land  subject  to  severe 
erosion),  it  yielded  k."]   bushclsmoro;  and  on  all  classes,  it  yielded  10.7 
bushels  more.   On  Class  II  land,  wheat  yielded  10.5  bushels  more  on  the  contour; 
on  Class  III  land,  it  yielded  5.1  bushels  more;  and  on  all  classes,  It  averaged 
Q.k   bushels  more.   On  most  of  the  farms  the  crop  yields  in  general  were  higher 
under  contour  cultivation.  Although  the  sample  of  farms  is  small  and  no  information 
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ia  available  on  the  previous  treatment  of  the  fields  on  the  contour  and  not  on  the 
contour,  the  same  trend  was  observed  In  the  19^0  contour  yield  tests.  Hence  suf- 
ficient evidence  is  presented  to  indicate  that  contour  fanning  is  a  sound  conser- 
vation practice  that  reduces  erosion  losses  and  generally  results  in  higher  crop 
yields.  The  data  clearly  indicate  that  the  "best  poesihle  way  for  farmers  oper- 
ating rolling  land  to  increase  production  of  food  for  freedom  is  to  farm  all  of 
their  cropland  on  tho  contour. 

Contour  Farming  and  Farm  Operating  Costs 

In  Ifedison  and  St.  Clair  counties,  35  famis  on  which  all  or  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  farming  operations  were  on  the  contour  wer6  matched  with  35 
comparable  neighboring  farms  on  which  none  of  the  field  operations  were  on  the 
contour.  In  this  way  the  effect  of  contour  farming  on  farm  operating  costs  could 
be  studied  (Table  7,  page  ik) .     The  results  of  this  study  show  that  horse  and 
machinery  costs  and  labor  costs  per  crop  acre  as  well  as  total  farm  operating 
expenses  were  practically  the  same  on  these  two  groups  of  farms.  Thus  in  19^1, 
as  in  19^0,  the  data  indicate  that  contour  farming,  in  addition  to  aiding  in  con- 
trolling erosion  and  increasing  crop  yields,  can  be  performed  at  no  increase  in 
farm  operating  costs.  Facts  and  figures  prove  that  contour  farming  is  the  far- 
mers* "triple-threat"  weapon  -  it  increases  food-for-freedom  production,  aids  in 
controlling  erosion,  and  boasts  not  farm  income. 

Livestock  Related  to  Soil  Conservation 

Livestock  occupies  an  important  position  in  a  soil  conservation  program. 
Such  a  program  frequently  calls  for  the  production  of  hay  and  pasture,  and  live-  • 
stock  offers  the  best  means  of  utilizing  such  crops.  Therefore,  an  economic 
study  of  soil  conservation  as  it  applies  to  the  farm  would  not  be  complete  without 
some  consideration  of  the  livestock  enterprises  which  utilize  the  products  of  a 
conservation  program.  Detailed  feed  records  were  kept  on  the  several  livestock 
enterprises  on  the  farms  included  in  this  study.  An  analysis  of  these  enterprises 
follows . 


Dairy  Enterprise 

If  farmers  are  to  secure  economic  returns  from  their  fairms,  the  hay 
and  pasture  produced  under  a  soil  and  water  conservation  and  erosion  control 
progi'am  must  be  utilized.  The  major  roughage- consuming  class  of  livestock  in 
this  area  is  dairy  cattle. 

On  72  of  the  99  farms,  dairying  was  the  major  livestock  enterprise. 
An  analysis  of  the  entire  dairy  enterprise  (milk  cows  and  young  stock),  includ- 
ing an  average  for  the  72  herds,  for  the  2*;-  most  profitable  herds,  and  for  the  2U 
least  profitable  herds,  is  presented  in  Table  8,  page  I5.  Compared  with  the 
least  profitable  herds,  the  moE5t  profitable  herds,  produced  1,079  pounds  more 
3.5  milk  per  cow,  had  lower  feed  costs,  fed  less  grain,  more  high  quality  legume 
hay,  and  more  legume  pasture  per  animal  unit,  and  had  higher  earnings  for  the 
farm,  even  though  the  farms  were  smaller  and  had  lower  soil  productivity  ratings. 
Careful  selection  and  culling  of  the  dairy  herd,  plus  the  growing  of  high-quality 
hay  and  pasture  as  part  of  tho  conservation  program  and,  consequently,  the  wise 
feeding  of  the  dairy  herd,  has  resulted  in  the  owners  being  prepared  to  "shoot 
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"both  "barrels"  during  the  war  emergency  period. through  the  production  of  dairy- 
products  needed  in  the  food-for-frcodom  program  and  the  conservation  of  soil  and 
water  resources. 


Beef  Enterprise 

On  some  of  the  farms  that  are  not  equipped  for  dairying,  roughages  pro- 
duced under  the  conservation  program  are  marketed  through  heef  cattle. 

The  beef  enterprise  was  a  major  livestock  enterprise  on  only  l6  of  the 
99  farms  included  in  this  study.  The  type  of  beef  enterprise  varied,  ranging  from 
feeder  cattle  to  beef  breeding  herds;  one  or  more  milk  cowa  were  also  kept  on  most 
of  these  farms  (Table  9,  page  l6) .  Feeder  cattle  made  up  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  beef  enterprise  on  the  best  herds  than  on  the  poorest  ones,  and  roughages 
accounted  for  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  total  feed  cost  of  the  former;  Eetums 
per  $100  feed  fed  beef  cattle  were  $169  for  the  best  herds  and  only  $109  for  the 
poorest  ones.  Although  the  sample  of  beef  herds  was  small  in  19^1,  as  in  previous 
years,  the  beef  enterprise  on  the  farms  in  this  area  did  not  offer  as  good  an  oppor-- 
tunity  to  market  roughages  advantageously  as  did  the  dairy  enterprise,  especially 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  proportion  of  total  feed  cost  that  was  roughages  and 
the  returns  per  $100  feed  fed  (compare  Tables  8  and  9). 

Sheep  Enterprise 

On  farms  where  the  soil  and  water  conservation  program  calls  for  in- 
creased acreages  of  hay  and  pasture,  native  flocks  of  sheep  may  be  used  advantage- 
ously to  market  some  of  the  increased,  production  of  roughages  and  to  serve  as  an 
additional  source  of  farm  income,  as  well  as  to  produce  meat  and  wool  needed  in 
the  war  effort. 

Native  flocks  of  sheep  were  found  on  12  of  the  99  farms.  The  flocks 
were  small,  but  on  the  average  the  sheep  made  good  returns  for  the  feed  fed, 
particularly  when  over  80  percent  of  the  value  of  their  feed  was  from  roughages, 
which  have  a  low  market  value.  A  wide  variation  was  evident  in  the  efficiency 
with  which  the  sheep  enterprise  was  conducted,  the  six  best  flocks  having  returns 
of  $223  for  each  $100  fed  compared  with  returns  of  $129  for  the  6  poorest  flocks 
(Table  11,  page  17) , 

Hog  Enterprise 

Eotation  legume  and  mixed  legume  pastures  (which  are  a  part  of  a  good 
conservation  program)  play  an  important  part  in  a  swine  sanitation  program  and 
also  contribute  toward  lower  feed  costs  in  producing  pork.  The  conservation 
cooperators  utilized  their  improved  legume  pastures  to  p>rovide  swine  sanitation 
and  low  cost  feed  in  producing  more  efficiently  larger  quantities  of  pork.  Thus 
they  helped  to  meet  the  pork  production  goals. 

An  anali'sis  of  the  hog  enterprise  on  the  85  farms  raising  hogs,  on  the 
28  farms  having  the  most  profitable  hog  enterprises,  and  on  the  28  farms  having 
the  least  profitable  hog  enterprises  is  shown  in  Table  12,  page  iS.  The  most 
profitable  enterprises  were  larger  than  the  least  profitable  ones,  and  the  former 
apparently  fed  a  better  balanced  ration  and  secured  more  efficient  gains.  Feed 
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coats  for  the  most  profitable  ontorprlses  were  $lj-.28  for  each  100  pounds  of  pork 
produced  compared  with  $6.88  per  100  pounds  of  pork  produced  for  the  least  profit- 
able enterprises  (Table  12), 

Poultry  Enterprise 

In  this  area,  and  particularly  on  the  rougher  farms  where  the  adoption 
of  a  coneerration  program  calls  for  a  reduction  in  tilled  crops  and  consequently 
a  more  extensive  system  of  farming,  the  poultry  enterprise  fits  in  very  well  as  a 
means  of  intensifying  the  farm  business.  Many  of  the  more  successful  small  rough 
farms  in  this  area  have  a  dairy  herd  to  utilize  the  hay  and  pasture  and  a  sub- 
stantial and  efficient  poultry  enterprise  to  supplement  the  farm  income.  Through 
such  a  program  these  farmers  are  able  to  utilize  efficiently  their  soil  resoiirces 
and  available  operator  and  family  labor,  secure  a  modest  farm  income,  and  do 
their  part  in  the  war  effort  by  increasing  production  of  dairy  and  poultry  products. 

Only  those  flocks  which  were  fed  $50  or  more  of  feed  during  the  year 
were  included  in  the  analysis  of  the  poultry  enterprise.  The  one-third  most  pro- 
fitable flocks,  the  one-third  least  profitable  flocks,  and  an  average  of  all 
flocks  are  analyzed  in  Table  12,  page  18.  Returns  from  the  poultrj"-  enterprise 
varied  widely.  High  egg  production  per  hen,  combined  with  efficient  feeding  and 
other  factors  of  good  poultry  management,  paid  dividends  on  the  best  flocks  and 
contributed  to  the  f ood-f or-freodom  goals  for  increased  egg  production. 

Feed  Cost  of  Producing  Milk  Related  to  Conservation 

In  connection  with  the  general  farm  account  records,  a  record  of  the 
quantities  and  cost  of  feeds  used  in  producing  milk  was  kept  on  7^  of  the  99  farms 
included  in  this  study.  In  order  to  answer  questions  raised  as  a  result  of  the 
dairy  cost  study  in  this  area,  the  dairy  feed  cost  records  for  19*+!  were  grouped 
and  analyzed  on  the  bases  of  (1)  relation  of  milk  production  per  cow  to  feed  cost, 
(2)  feed  cost  of  producing  milk  (high  feed  costs  and  low  feed  costs),  and  (3) 
relation  of  use  of  roughages  to  feed  coat  (Tables  13,  lU,  and  15,  pages  l8  and  19. 

In  Table  15  the  'jk   herds  arc  divided  into  the  37  highest  producing  herds 
and  the  37  lowest  producing  ones.   In  Table  ik,   the  ^k   herds  are  divided  into  two 
groups,  those  herds  whose  feed  costs  for  producing  100  pounds  of  3.5  milk  were 
below  average  for  the  entire  group  and  those  herds  vrhose  feed  costs  were  above 
average.  In  order  to  study  the  relationship  between  the  use  of  roughagea — that 
ia,  the  products  of  a  conservation  program — the  cost  of  milk  production,  and  other 
pertinent  factors,  the  Jk   farms  Included  in  Table  15  are  divided  into  two  equal 
groups  based  on  the  proportion  which  roughages  represented  of  the  total  value  of 
feed  fed  the  milk  cows.  In  this  dairy  feed  cost  analysis,  grains,  hay,  fodder, 
stover,  and  silage  were  valued  at  average  farm  prices,  and  pasture  was  valued  at 
6  cents  per  pasture  day.  The  herds  used  in  this  study  are  a  select  group,  a 
majority  of  them  being  in  the  dairy  herd  improvement  association,  and  they 
represent  herds  which  are  better  than  average. 

The  analysis  of  the  milk  production  feed  cost  in  Tables  2&;  2^,   and-S^" 
brings  out  the  following  factors  which  were  consistent  in  all  three  analyses : 
(1)  the  feed  cost  of  producing  100  pounds  of  3.5  milk  was  lowest  on  the  farms 
that  had  the  highest  milk  production  per  cow;  (2)  the  farms  that  fed  the  cows  a 
well-balanced  ration,  including  aji  ample  amount  of  high-quality  legume  hay  and 
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IjmproTed  pasture  in  accordance  with  production,  had  the  lowest  milk;  production 
costs;  (3)  the  highest  producing  herds  that  followed  a  sound  feec'ing  program  had 
the  highest  returns  per  $100  of  feed  fed  the  dairy  cows;  {h)   alfalfa  and  other 
legume  hay  silage  accounted  for  a  considerable  amount  of  the  silage  fed  to  the 
higher  producing  and  lower  cost  herds;  and  (5)  roughages  accounted  for  a  higher 
proportion  of  the  total  feed  cost  of  the  "top"  herds  in  each  of  the-  three  analyses. 

The  above  data  are  consistent  with  feed  cost  of  milk  production  data 
secvirod  in  1959  and  19^0  in  this  area  and  indicate  that  milk  can  bo  produced  at  a 
low  cost  with  woll-culled,  high-producing  herds  by  feeding  a  high  proportion  of 
good-quality  legume  roughages.  The  data  for  19^1>  as  in  the  two  previous  years, 
show  that  good-quality  roughages — the  products  of  a  conservation  program — can  be 
utilized  profitably  by  the  dairy  herd  without  resorting  to  large  "out-of-pocket" 
costs  for  feed^  and  this  wise  use  of  the  farms'  resources  results  in  increased 
dairy  production,  which  is  vitally  important  during  the  vfar  emergency. 

Summary 

The  planned  soil  conservation  program  results  in  conserving  soil  and 
keeping  It  in  shape  for  continued  profitable  production,  and  it  also  increaseis 
crop  yields  per  acre,  livestock  production  per  farm,  and  net  farm  income.  Thus 
soil  conservation  practices  are  extremely  important  to  farmers  who  are  stepping 
up  production  to  further  the  food-for-freedcaa  program. 

Conservation  cooperating  farms  are  securing  higher  crop  yields  through 
sound  land  use,  soil  saving  and  improving  rotations,  use  of  available  manure, 
application  of  limestone  and  phosphate,  and  supporting  practices  such  as  contour- 
ing, contour  strip  cropping,  terracing,  and  use  of  grass  waterways.  Most  of 
these  practices  are  now  being  put  into  effect  by  the  conservation  farmers  them- 
selves. 

The  records  clearly  indicate  that  for  maximum  food-for-freedom  produc- 
tion and  for  the  conservation  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farmers'  pockotbook,  all  sloping  and  rolling  land  should  be  farraed  on  the  contour. 

Since  adopting,  conservation  farming,  the  cooperating  farmers  are  grow- 
ing more  livestock  feed  and  producing  more  milk,  meat,  and  wool.  They  have  a 
better  balanced  feed  supply  due  to  improved  land  use,  higher  feed-producing 
pastures,  and  higher  crop  yields.  They  are  utilizing  these  feeds — roughages 
and  concentrates--to  produce  needed  livestock  products  and  to  increase  farm  in- 
come . 

The  farm  record  studies  on  conservation  cooperating  and  neighboring 
noncooperating  farms  indicate  that  farmers  can  contribute  most  to  the  war  effort 
by  adopting  and  following  a  sound,  well-planned  soil  and  water  conservation  and 
erosion  control  program. 
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Table  1. — Investments,  Cash  Income,  Cash  Expenses,  and  Eai'nings,  Soil  Con- 
servation Cooperating  and  Noncooperating  Farms,  Madison  and 
St.  Clair  Counties,  Illinois,  19l^l 


Item 


Your 
farm 


Average  of  I  oO  farms 
all  farms  cooperating 


To" 

$10  562 

3  135 
2  296 
2  057 
2  128 
$19  93B 


39  farms  not 
cooperating 


Numher  of  farms  -  - 
Capital  Investments 


Land-  --------- 

Farm  improvements  -  -  - 
Livestock  ------- 

Feed  and  grain-  -  -  -  - 

Machinery  and  equipment 
Total  -------- 


99 

$10  130 

3  069 
2  256 

1  965 

2  018 

$19  ^38 


39 


$ 


9  772 
2  968 
2  195 
1  83h 
1  8I^9 
$18  638 


Cash  Receipts 

Farm  improvements  - 
Horses  ------- 

Productive  livestock 


Cattle-  -  - 
Dairy  sales 
Hogs-  -  -  - 

Sheep  -  -  - 

Poultry  -  - 

Egg  sales  - 

Total  productive  livestock-  -  -  - 

Feed  and  grain-  --------- 

Machinery  and  equipment  -  -  -  -  - 

Automobile  (farm  share)  -  -  -  -  - 

Labor  off  farm  --------- 

Miscellajieous  ---------- 

AAA  payments  ---------- 

Total  ------------- 


$ 


6 
^1 
739 
1  536 

835 
kl 

105 
289 
(3  5^+5) 
1  052 

199 
50 

37 

10 

119 
$  ?  0^^ 


$ 


6 

30 

831 

1  =>h6 

821 

37 
100 
298 

(3  633) 
1  106 
226 
61 

33 

8 

123 


$  ^  22^ 


$     5 
72 

597 
1  521 

857 

k6 

112 

277 

(5  iHO) 

917 

159 

32 

h3 

13 

114 

$  h   765 


Cash  Expenses 

Farm  improvements  ------ 

Horses-  ----------- 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle- 
Hogs-  - 
Sheep  - 
Poultry 
Total  productive  livestock-  - 


Feed  and  grain 
Machinery  and  equipment 
Automobile  (farm  share) 
Hired  labor  ------ 

Miscellaneous —  _  -  -  - 
Crop  expense  -  -  -  -  - 

Livestock  expense  -  -  - 
Taxes  --------- 

Total 


"): 


$   261^ 

50 

3h2 

^^ 

2 

30 

(   1+28) 

530 

927 

197 

286 

28 

121 

kh 

iSo 


$ 


2U9 
30 

395 

67 

3 

26 

i^91) 

513 

907 

226 

316 

29 
131 

k2 
182 


Summary 

Cash  balance-  ----------- 

Farm  products  used  in  household  -  - 
Total  inventory  change-  ------ 

Receipts  less  expenses-  ------ 

Total  unpaid  labor-  -------- 

Returns  for  capital  and  management- 
Rate  earned  on  investment  -  -  -  -  - 


!>  3  035 


$  3  116 


!  - 
I 

\f 
I 

!$: 


_  I  $  2  010 
i     270 

II  $  3  177 
_  i     827 

_  i  $  2  350 

^:        12.1^ 


$  2  110 

255 
811 

$  3  176 


821 


$' 


2  355 
11.9^ 


$ 


287 

30 
259 

3h 
1 

56 
350) 
555 
958 
152 
21+1 

26 
106 

he 
176 


$  2  909 


$  1  856 

29l^ 

1  028 

$  3  178 

_§38 

$  2  540 

12.51 
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Table  2. — Factors  Helping  to  Analyze  the  Farm.  Business,  Soil  Conservation 
Cooperating  and  None oop orating  Farms,  Madison  and  St.  Clair 
Counties,  Illinois,  19')-1 


oO   farms 


Item 


Your 

farm 


39  farms  not 


cooperating'  cooperating 


533 
178.7 

$26.27 

13.17 

$13.10 


Soil  productivity  rating^;/- 
Acres  in  fana  ------- 


Gross  receipts  per  acre 
Total  expense  per  acre- 
Net  receipts  per  acre  - 


A 


6.17 
180 

$27.16 
lt^.07 

^13.09 


Investments 


Value  of  land  per  acre-  -  - 
Total  investments  per  acre- 


55 
lOl^ 


Land  Use 

Percent  of  land  area  tillatle  -  -  -  - 
Percent  of  tillable  land  in  crops  -  - 
Percent  of  tillable  land  in: 

Corn-  --------------- 

Oats-  --------------- 

Wheat  ------------  - 

Soybeans-  ------------- 

Other  crops  ------------ 

Legume  hay  and  pasture-  ------ 

Nonlegume  hay  and  pasture  ----- 

Soil-building  legumes^^  -  -  -  -  -  - 


77.!+ 
8i;.3 

19.9 

5.8 

25.7 
3.3 

11^.7 

23.6 
7.0 

33.3 


80.1^ 
80.3 

19.3 
9.3 
25.0 
5.0 
10.8 
22.0 
10.6 
26.3 


Crop  Yields 

Corn,  bu.  -  -  -  - 
Oats,  bu.  -  -  -  - 
Wheat,  bu.-  -  -  - 
Soybeans,  bu.  -  - 
Crop-yield  index- 


53.7 
39.0 
23.8 
10. U 
102.3 


h9.3 

14-2.0 

22.5 

8.1^ 

96.  t^ 


Livestock  Factors  | 

Value  of  feed  fed  productive  livestock-  -!$ 
Returns  per  $100  feed  fed  productive  1 . s . i 
Number  of  cows  milked  ---------- j 

Poiuids  of  3.5  milk  per  cow-  ------  -: 

Returns  per  $100  feed  fed  cattle-  -  -  -  -|$~ 

Number  of  litters  farrowed-  -------- 

!$: 


Returns  per  $100  feed  fed  hogs-  -  -  - 

Eggs  per  hen  ------------ 

Returns  per  $100  feed  fed  poultry  -  - 
Lbs.  of  meat  (beef,  pork  and  sheep) 
produced  per  acre  --------- 

Lbs,  of  5.5  milk  produced  per  acre-  - 


-$_ 


$2  029 
182 
10.8 
8  186 
177 
6.5 
19^ 
129 
191 


$ 


81^ 
i+91 


$2  118 

182 

11.2 

8  08l 

$    176 


$ 


7.7 
190 
128 
19^^ 

81 
i+77 


Expense  Factors 

Horse  and  mach.  cost  per  crop  acre- 
Man  labor  cost  per  crop  acre-  -  -  - 
Purchases  of  limeatone,  phosphate, 
fertilizer,  and  legume  seeds-  -  - 


$ 


\A. 


$  7.30 
9M 

$  119 


$  7.18 
8.98 

$87 


Percent  Participation  in  AAA  Program- 


X 


91^ 


1  types  on  level  topo- 
range  from  1,  the  best, 


a/  Based  on  soil  productivity.  The  most  productive  sol 

graphy  and  with  no  erosion  are  rated  1.  Soil  ratings 

to  10,  the  poorest, 
b/  Include  all  biennial  and  perennial  legumes  and  also  soybeans  and  first-year 

sweet  clover  plowed  under  as  a  green  manure  crop. 
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Table  5. — ATerage  per  Acre  Yields  on  the  Contour  and  Not  on  the  Contour, 
All  Account -Keeping  Farms,  Madison  and  St.  Clair  Counties, 
Illinois,  I9i<-1 


poo 


Item 

On  contour 

Not  on  contour 

Com: 

Number  of  feirma  ----------- 

35 

^1  7 

98 

).»  1. 

JX,  f              1                  TV/.  -T 

Wheat: 

Number  of  farms  ----------- 

20 
28.1 

97 

22.5 

Oats: 

Number  of  farms  ----------- 

11 

i^2.3 

81; 

59.7 

Winter  barley: 

Number  of  farms  ----------- 

18 

55.6 

In 

Soybeans : 

Number  of  farms  ----------- 

6 
li^.5 

33 

9.0 

Com  silage: 

Number  of  farms  ----------- 

11 

11.9 

1^7 

9.7 

Alfalfa  hay:  (In  strips  or  buffers) 

Yield,  tons  per  acre -  -  _  _  -  ,      5.3     '       2.5 

300 
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Table  6. — Average  per  Acre  Yields  on  the  Contour  and  Not  on  the  Contour,  on 
the  Same  Farms,  tfedison  and  St.  Clair  Counties,  Illinois,  19'+1 


Item 


I  Farms  by  land-use- 
capability  classes 


Class  Iia/  |cia3s  lilg/j 


All 
farms 


Corn: 


Number  of  farms-  ------------- 

Acres  on  contour  ------------- 

Acres  not  on  contour  ----------- 

Yield  per  acre  of  corn  on  contour  (bu. )-  - 
Yield  per  acre  of  corn  not  on  contour  (bu. ) 
Number  of  fanns  on  which  corn  on  contour 
yielded  the  highest-  ---------- 


11 

l6l 

152 

69.1 

57.5 


8 

TO 

122 

52. U 

hi. 7 


19 

251 

27U 

61+.  0 

55.5 

15 


Wheat: 

Number  of  farms-  ------------- 

Acres  on  contour  ------------- 

Acres  not  on  contour  ----------- 

Yield  per  acre  of  wheat  on  contour  (bu. )  - 
Yield  per  acre  of  wheat  not  on  contour(bu. ) 
Number  of  farms  on  which  wheat  on  contour 
yielded  the  highest- 


8 

165 

252 

30. U 

20.9 


5 

51^ 

95 

25.5 

20.2 


15 

217 

5^7 

29.1 

20.7 

11 


a/  Class  II  land  is  sloping  and  ia  subject  to  moderate  erosion.  It  is  suitable 

for  cultivation  with  simple  conservation  practices. 
b/  Class  III  land  is  rolling  and  is  subject  to  severe  erosion.  It  is  suitable 

for  cultivation  with  intensive  conservation  practices. 


Table  7. — Farm  Operating  Costs  on  the  Contour  and  Not  on  the  Contour,—' 
Madison  and  St.  Clair  Counties,  Illinois,  19l;l 


Item 


55  farms    i   55  farms  not 
contour  farming! contour  farming 


81.7 
116 

$12. Uo 

7.23 

9.82 

1U.28 


Size  of  farm — acres  ---------- 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable  -  -  -  -  - 

Crop  acres  per  farm  ---------- 

Feed  fed  per  acre  ----------- 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre- 
Man  labor  cost  per  crop  acre- 
Total  farm  expenses  per  acre- 


a/  Farms  farming  on  the  contour  (strip  cropping, 
contour  farming  with  buffer  strips,  or  contour 
matched  with  farms  not  farming  on  the  contoui' 
of  farm;  land-use-capability  class,  including 
degree  of  erosion;  type  of  farming;  and  amount 
and  equipment ) . 


175 
75.2 

111 

$12.0lf 

7.58 

9.93 
lU.1+5 


contour  farming  with  terraces, 
farming  with  the  same  crop) 
(matched  on  the  basis  of  size 
soil  type,  topography,  and 
of  livestock,  labor,  machinery. 


301 
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Table  8. --Dairy  Enterprise,  Madison  and  St. 
Illinois,  19iH 


Clair  Counties, 


Item 


Your 
farm 


Avei-age 
of  all 
farms 


Returns  per  $100  feed  fed 


One -third 
highest 


farms lowest 


1»^ 

20 
72 


One -third 

farms 
"25 

15 
20 
6h 


Number  of  farms-  ------- 

Number  of  govs  millced-  -  -  -  - 

Number  of  animal  units  -  -  -  - 

Percent  of  cattle  units  milked 


72 
15 
19 
68 


$1  2J+7 

1  998 

2  1^40 
196 

81.9 


$1  175 
2  i^OO 

2  915 
2U8 

82.5 


1 701 

2 166 

151^ 

78.6 


Talue  of  feed  fed- • 

Dairy  sales-  ---------- 

Total  retiams  from  cattle-  -  -  ■ 
Returns  per  $100  feed  fed-  -  -  • 
Percent  of  total  cattle  returns 
from  dairy  sales 


c 


8  570 

$  1.82 

l.li^ 


"5~95^ 


7  879 


Pounds  of  5.5  milk  per  cow 


Dairy  sales  per  100  lb.  milk  produced  I  $ 
Feed  cost  per  100  lb.  milk  produced- 


Feed  fed  per  animal  unit  (lb.) 
Grain-  -  - 
Supplement 

Hay 

Silage  — 
Pasture  days 


1.90 
.95 


1.71 


h91 
710 
U71 
278 
168 


277 
552 
975 
552 
176 


1  lh9 

555 
h  115 
k   059 

170 


Percent  of  total  feed  value  that  was 


Concentrates 
Roughages 


4- 


k6.6 
55.^ 


1^5.2 
5U.8 


i+7.2 
52.8 


Acres  in  farm-  -  -  -  -  - 

Net  farm  income  per  acre 


179 
$15.50 


17b 
$15.65 


20b 
$10.09 


302 
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Table  9. — Beef  Enterprise,  Madison  and  St.  Clair  Counties, 
Illinois,  1914-1 


Item 

Your 
farm 

Average 
of  all 
fanns 

Average  of 
best  , 
f  arms^/ 

Avei^age  of 
poorest 
farms^' 

"•■ 

16 
25.1 

8 

27.6 

8 
22.5 

Number  of  animal  units  ----.-- 

Total  feed  fed  cattle-  -----  — 

j; 

$  1  55» 

1  516 

2  072 
155 

75 

$  1  500 

1  755 

2  200 

169 
79 

$  1  776 

1  299 

Total  returns  from  cattle-  -  -  -  -  - 

1  9*^^*- 

Returns  per  $100  feed  fed  cattle  -  - 

$ 

109 

Percent  of  total  cattle  returns 

67 

Pounds  of  "beef  produced-  ------ 

12  720 

17  752 

$  9.77 

5.88 

7  709 

Returns  per  100  lb.  produced  -  -  -  - 
Feed  cost  per  100  lb.  produced  -  -  - 

$ 

$  11.92 
8.88 

$  16.85 
15.77 

Feed  fed  per  100  lb.  of  boef  pro- 
duced (lb.) 

670 

k2 

509 

557 

55 

555 
20 

281 

5t^5 

?7 

958 

91 

1  055 

Q*i  T  arrfi  __■■..■••.«_____* 

1  041+ 

c;:^ 

<- 1          y^ 

Percent  of  total  feed  value  that  was 

k8 

52 

51       t^5 

1^9       55 

177 

167       187 

Net  farm  income  per  acre  ------ 

;; 

$  II+.26 

$  lU.96 

$  15. 6U 

a/  Based  on  retiirns  per  $100  feed  fed. 
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Table  10. — Shc-ep  Enterprise,  Madison  and  St.  Clair  Counties, 
Illinois,  19lfl 
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Item 


Your 
farm 


Average 
of  all 
farms 


Average  of  i Average  of 
"best    I  poorest 
f araisa/  |  farmsS:' 


J 


Number  of  farms-  ~  "  -  ~, 
NumTser  of  nniTTwl  unita^/ 


12 

5.1 


$  150 

228 

$  176 


-5^ 


h.9 


Value  of  feed  fed  sheep- 
Total  returns  from  sheep 
Returns  per  $100  feed  fod- 


$15.  ll^ 


$     129 
288 
$     223 


i"9pr 

$15.0l^ 
6.75 


$    130 

169 

$    129 


Pounds  of  lamb  and  mutton  produced  - 
Returns  per  100  lb.  produced  -  ~  -  ~ 
Feed  coat  per  100  lb.  produced-  - 


\f 


Feed  fed  per  100  lb .  produced  ( lb . ) 
Grain-  -------------- 

Supplement  -----------. 

Hay • 

Pasture  days  ----------- 


1  562 

$10.81 

8.35 


110 

3 

l^J+5 

66 


57 

5 
566  i 

^6  i 


177 

5 

299 

79 


Percent  of  total  feed  value  that  was   j 


Concentrates 
Roughages- 


a/  Based  on  returns  per  $100  feed  fed. j 
b/  Five  Mature  sheep  or  10  to  15  lambs  or  feeders, 
animal  unit. 


17.2 
82.8 


10.7 
89.3 


23.7 
76.3 


depending  on  size,  equal  1 


Table  11. — Hog  Enterprise,  Nfadiaon  and  St.  Clair  Counties, 
Illinois,  I9U1 


Item 


Average 
of  all 


'  farms 


j Average  of {Average  of 
'■  one-third  one-third 


123 
192 


I  best 
farmsa/ 


1   5^ 
1  260 
^   232 
12  676 


poorest 

farmea/ 


1    52ir 

771 

_i_  1^7 


Number  of  farms- 


Total  feed  fed  hogs-  -  -  - 
Total  returns  from  hogs-  - 
Returns  per  $100  feed  fed- 


T 


10  93^ 

$  10.27 

5.3'^ 


7"5ir 
$  10.12 

6.88 


Pounds  of  pork  produced- 
Returns  per  100  lb.  produced  - 
Feed  cost  per  100  lb.  produced 


$ 


9.9^ 
1^.28 


Ii8 

8 

6.2 


IT 
38 
6 
6.2 


Number  of  pigs  farrowed- 
Number  of  pigs  veaned-  -  - 
Number  of  litters  farroved 
Number  of  pigs  veaned  per  litter 


60 

1^9 

8 

6.k 


Feed  fed  per  100  lb.  produced  (lb. 
Grain-  ------------- 

Supplement  ----------- 

Pasture  days 


395 

38 

2.1 


329 
30 

2.9 

80" 

1  076 


k7k 

52 

2.2 

623 


Total  purchases  of  hogs- 
Total  sales  of  hoga- 


J — sr 
928 


a/  Based  on  returns  per  $100  feed  fed. 
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Tablo  12. — Poultry  Enterprise,  >fe,di3on  and  St.  Clair  Counties, 
Illinois,  I9i<-1 


Item 

Your 
flock 

Average 
of  all 
flocks 

Average  of 
one-third 
best    , 
flocksi/ 

Average  of 
one-third 
poorest , 
flocks^:/ 

-- 

85 

28 

28 

Total  feed  fed  poultry  -  -  - 

Total  returns  from  poultry  -  -  -  - 

$ 

$  250 
$  190 

$  225 

556 

$  250 

$  259 
352 

Rettirns  per  ;>100  feed  fed-  -  -  -  - 

$ 

$  156 

Average  number  of  hens  ------ 

143 
129 

165 
136 

126 

115 

$ 

$5.32 

1.75 

.16 

$5.37 

1.35 

.12 

$2.80 
2.06 

Feed  cost  per  dozen  eggs  -  -  -  -  - 

.22 

Feed  fed  per  hen  (lb.) 

85 

29 

112 

72 
95 

99 

Purchased  concentrates  ----- 

52 

151 

a/  Based  on  returns  por  $100  feed  fod. 


Table  I5. — Milk  Production  per  Cow  as  Eelatod  to  Feed  Cost  of  Producing  Milk 
and  Other  Selected  Factors,  Dairy  Enterprise  Analysis, 
I-fodiaon  and  St.  Clair  Counties,  Illinois,  19)|1 


Item 


I  Your 
t  farm 


Avorago 
of  all 
Jk   hordL 


j  57  hjghest 
i  producing 
I herds 


57  lowest 
producing 


neras 


15. T 
182.9 
$  15.85 


Average  number  of  cows  per  farm 
Acres  per  farm-  -------- 

Wet  income  per  acre  ----.-- 


B"511 

$  72.85 

150. U6 

77.65 


13.9 

188.5 

$  Ik. 60 


9  ^59 


15.0 

177.2 

$  15.01^ 


Pounc's  of  5.P  milk  produced  per  cow  -  - 


T7^15 
170.20 

9^.07 


7  090 

$  69.51 

129,47 

60.16 


Feed  cost  per  cow 

Value  of  milk  per  cow  -  -  -  -  . 

Income  above  feed  cost  per  cow- 


Fe-jd  cost  per  100  lb.  of  5.5  milk  produced-{$ 
Feed  fed  per  cow  (lb.) 


.88   $   .55" 


Grain  -  -  -  - 
Millfeeds  -  - 
Hay 

Silage-  -  -  - 
Pasture  days- 


881 
670 
782 

679 
208 


950 
718 
01+6 

719 
234 


828 
618 
501 
657 

179 


Percent  of  total  feed  value  that  was 


Concontretes- 
!Roughages 


46. U 
55>6 


46.1 
55 


46.7 
55.5 


Potm-ns  per  $100  food  fed  - 


11 


!$   207  i  $   22 


187 


li. 
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Tatlo  ik. — Feed  Cost  of  Producing  Milk  and  Other  Selected  Factors, 
Dairy  Enterprise  Analysis,  Madison  and  St,  Clair 
Counties,  Illinois,  19l!-l 


305 


Item 


Food  cost 

atove 

average 


Feed  cost 

bolow 

average 


Number  of  farms  -------- 

Average  number  of  cows  per  farm 
Acres  per  farm-  -------- 

Net  income  per  acre 


57 

12.8 

182.1 

$  13.67 


7  880 


37 

13.9 

185.6 

$  lt^.03 


"OPT 
$  6!+. 60 

161.07 
^  96.1^7 
$   .73 


Founds  of  3-5  millc  produced  per  cov  -  -  - 


$  83.02 
lUl.59 

$  1.03 


Feed  cost  per  cow  -  - 
Value  of  milk  per  cow 
Income  above  feed  cost  per  cow- 


Feed  cost  per  100  lb.  of  3.3  milk  produced 

Feed  fed  per  cow  (lb.)' 

Grain  ----------------- 

Millfeeds  

Hay  --  

Silage-  ------  ______  j 

Pasture  days-  -------------  i 


22i| 
800 
126 

673 

181+ 


39h 

561 
380 
687 
16I+ 


Percent  of  total  feed  value  that  was 


Concentrates-  -  -  -  -  - 

Rovighages  ------- 

Returns  per  $100  feed  fed" 


1+8.0 
52.0 


H.5 

55.5 


$   170  I  $   21+9 


Table  15 . — Relation  of  Use  of  Roughage  to  Feed  Cost  of  Milk 
Production  and  Other  Selected  Factors,  Dairy 
Enterprise  Analysis,  Madison  and  St.  Clair 
Count ios,  Illinois,  1941 


I  Percent  of  feed  cost 
[  that  was  roughages 
160  percent ;  Less  than 


Item ^or  more 

Number  of  farms  --------------;  37 

Average  number  of  cows  per  farm  ------|  12.7 

Acres  per  farm-  --------------i  183 

Net  income  per  acre  ------------1  $ll+.l+3 

Pounds  of  3.5  milk  produced  per  cow  -  -  -  -  ^,.^2^ 

Food  cost  per  cov;  _------------!  $  68.89 

Value  of  milk  per  cow  -----------i  lI+Q.20 

Income  above  feed  cost  per  cow-  -----  -j  80.pl 

Feed  cost  per  100  lb.  of  3.^  milk  produced-]  $   .^J 
Feed  fod  per  cow  (lb.) 

Grain !  1  568 

Millfeeds I  1+61+ 

Hay- I  6  159 

Silage I  5  51^ 

Pasture  days-  --------------i I86 

Percent  of  total  feed  value  that  was 

Concentrates-  --------------1  37.8 

Roughages  ----------------|  62.2 

Returns  per  $100  feed  fed !  !^   217 


t   60  percent 


37 

II+.2 

183 

$  13.27 


$  76.37 

151. 50 

75.23 


.92 


2  162 
890 

5  320 

3  929 
160 


53. i^ 

1+6.6 
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SUMMAiry  OF  FARM  ACCOUNT  RECORD  STUDY  ON  l|-8  FARMS  IN  FREEPORT  SOIL  CONSERVATION 
PROiTECT  AREA  AND  SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE  CAMP  DEMONSTRATION  AREAS, 
STEPHENSON  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS,  19^li/ 

By  E.  L.  Sauer,  K.  E.  Kinslnger,  F.  R.  Coiighlin,  and  H.  C.  M.  Casei' 

Introduction 

This  report  is  based  on  farm  account  records  from  Stephenson  county 
farmers  who  have  signed  agreements  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  to  operate 
their  farms  in  accordance  with  a  planned  program  of  soil  conservation  and  erosion 
control,  and  from  neighboring  farmers  who  are  operating  farms  not  under  agreement 
with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.?/ 

Stephenson  county  is  located  in  northwestern  Illinois  in  Type-of -Farming 
Area  2,  which  Illinois  Bulletin  I+05,  "Types  of  Farming  in  Illinois,"  classifies 
as  the  mixed  livestock  section.   Com,  oats,  and  hays  are  the  major  crops;  the 
mpjor  sources  of  incoire  arc  dairying,  hogs,  e.nd  beef  cattle.  The  land  in 
Stephenson  county  ranges  from  level,  with  no  erosion  problems,  to  rough  and  rolling, 
with  serious  erosion  problems.  It  is  predominantly  undulatlng-to-rolling  prairie, 
although  timber  and  some  bottomland  soils  are  found  on  the  farms  included  in  this 
study.  Considerable  variation  occurs  in  the  soil  depth,  the  limestone  bed  rock 
being  covered  with  glacial  till  and  wind-blown  silt  or  loess  of  varying  thickness. 
Hence,  erosion  may  be  of  serious  consequence  on  many  of  the  farms  in  this  area. 

The  farm  account  record  analysis  which  follows  is  primarily  statistical, 
and  the  data  are  summarized  in  tabular  form.   Detailed  conservation  survey  maps 
were  made  of  each  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  cooperating  farms  Included  in 
the  study,  and  the  farms  were  classified  according  to  land-use  capabilities.   In 
addition,  a  composite  soil  productivity  rating  was  computed  for  each  farm. 

The  land-use-capability  classes  are  determined  wholly  on  the  basis  of 
the  following  physical  characteristics:   soil  type,  slope,  degree  of  erosion, 
permanence  of  the  soil  if  cultivated  (susceptibility  to  erosion),  and  other 
physical  and  climatic  factors  that  would  condition  the  use  of  the  land. 


1/  The  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  in  the  University  of  Illinois  College 
of  Agriculture,  the  Stephenson  County  Farm  Bureau,  and  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Agi'icultural  Economics  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  cooperated  in  this  Etudy, 

2/  V,  J.  Banter,  Farm  Adviser  in  Stephenson  county,  supervised  the  farm  account 
project. 

3/  These  farm  account  records  were  kept  in  the  Illinois  Farm  Account  Book.  The 
accounts  contained  an  inventory  record  taken  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
year  on  land,  buildings,  livestock,  machinery,  equipment,  feed,  and  grains  and 
a  record  secured  from  the  farm  during  the  year  on  receipts,  expenditures,  land 
use,  crop  production,  livestock  production,  feeds  used,  and  contributions  to 
family  living. 
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Ccaaparison  of  Soil  Conservation  Cooperating  and  Noncooperatlng  Farms 

Forty-four  of  the  86  farm  account  keepers  In  Stephenson  county  are  cooper- 
ating with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  have  a  planned  program  of  soil  con- 
servation and  erosion  control  on  their  farms.  Of  the  remaining  k2   account-keeping 
farms, 2.lj-  were  matched  with  2h   farms  cooperating  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
on  the  hasis  of  (1)  soil  type  and  topography  (using  the  State  Soil  Survey  and 
Geological  Survey  maps  as  well  as  the  location  of  the  farms  and  personal  knowledge 
about  them,  (2)  proportion  of  the  land  area  tillable,  (3)  size  of  farm  (acres),  and 
(U)  land  value  per  acre  (for  improved  land  and  for  the  total  farm). 

A  comparison  of  2k   cooperating  farms  with  21+  noncooperating  farms  is  made 
in  Tables  1  and  2,  pages  6  and  7.  Some  of  the  2k   farms  not  cooperating  have  been 
following  a  sound  system  of  fanning  for  many  years,  including  good  land  use  and 
the  use  of  soil  conservation  practices;  others  In  this  group  are  located  on  fairly 
level  land  and,  generally  speaking,  do  not  have  a  serious  soil  erosion  problem. 
On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  2k   cooperating  farms  arc  in  a  transition  stage,  and 
the  full  benefits  of  the  adoption  of  the  conservation  plan  usually  are  not  evident 
for  several  years  afterward.  In  general,  the  cooperating  and  noncooperating  farms 
are  comparable  from  the  standpoint  of  physical  resources. 

Land  Use.  The  cooperating  farms,  for  the  most  part,  have  made  adjustments^ 
in  their  land  use  in  accordance  with  the  land  capabilities  and  have  adopted  sup- 
porting conservation  practices.  Thus  they  can  grow  more  "food-for  freedom"  crops 
than  the  non-cooperators  with  less  danger  of  soil  erosion  losses.  They  had  fewer 
acres  in  crops  and  a  larger  proportion  of  their  tillable  land  in  legume  hay  and 
pasture  and  in  soil-building  legumes  than  the  noncooperating  farms  (Table  2).  This 
proportion  indicates  that  the  cooperators  are  making  more  effort  to  conserve  their 
present  soil  resources  and  to  build  up  the  fertility  level  of  their  farms. 

Crop  Yields.  The  2k   cooperating  farms  had  higher  yields  of  all  crops  and 
a  higher  crop -yield  index  than  the  2k   noncooperating  farms  (Table  2).  These  yield 
data  indicate  that  the  conservation  program  (improved  land  use  and  land  treatment 
plus  the  use  of  conservation  practices  such  as  contour  farming,  strip  cropping, 
terracing,  etc.)  is  having  a  significant  effect  on  crop  yields,  even  though  many 
of  the  farm  plans  are  still  in  the  transition  stage. 

Livestock.  Livestock  occupies  an  important  position  in  a  soil  conser- 
vation program  in  this  area,  since  such  a  program  usually  calls  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  considerable  amount  of  hay  and  pasture  and  since  livestock  offers  the 
beat  means  of  utilizing  such  crops.  The  cooperating  farms  had  more  roughage- 
consuming  livestock  and  fed  more  feed  to  productive  livestock.  The  returns  per 
$100  of  feed  fed  to  all  productive  livestock  were  slightly  lower  on  the  cooper- 
ating farms  than  on  the  noncooperating  ones.  These  lower  returns  were  due  largely 
to  the  fact  that  these  farms  are  making  considerable  changes  in  the  amount  and 
type  of  livestock  fed  in  order  to  utilize  the  increased  acreages  of  legumes  and 
improved  pastures.  They  have  not  completed  adjustments  In  their  livestock  enter- 
prises; however,  these  enterprises  will  result  in  greater  efficiency  in  livestock 
feeding  as  these  adjustments  are  completed. 

Since  the  type  of  livestock  produced  has  considerable  bearing  on  the 
returns  per  $100  of  feed  fed  and  since  the  cooperators  fed  more  feed  to  the  several 
classes  of  livestock  and  produced  more  pounds  of  meat  (beef,  pork,  and  sheep)  and 
milk  per  acre  than  the  noncooperators ,  no  significance  can  be  attached  to  the  dif- 
ference in  returns  per  $100  feed  on  the  two  groups  of  farms  (Table  2) .  The 
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cooperating  farms  milked  1.6  more  cows  per  farm  and  produced  slightly  more  milk 
per  cow,  along  with  utilizing  more  hay  and  pasture  and  legume  silage  and  less 
concentrates  in  producing  milk;  hence  they  had  lower  "out-of-pocket"  costs  for 
the  dairy  enterprise.  Careful  selection  and  culling  of  the  dairy  herd  plus  the 
growing  of  high-quality  hay  and  pasture  as  part  of  the  conservation  program  and, 
consequently,  the  wise  feeding  of  the  dairy  herd  should  result  in  "preparedness" 
to  meet  present  defense  needs  on  two  fronts--the  production  of  dairy  products 
needed  in  the  defense  program  and  the  conservation  of  soil  and  water  resources. 

The  utilization  of  the  larger  acreage  of  Improved  legume  hay  and  the 
improved  pastures  on  the  cooperators'  farms  generally  results  in  a  larger  income 
from  livestock,  higher  farm  Incomes,  and  soil  improvement  from  the  manure  produced 
as  a  result  of  the  livestock-feeding  operations. 

Expenses.  Horse  and  machinery  costs,  man  labor  costs  per  crop  acre, 
and  total  farm  operating  costs  per  acre  were  higher  on  the  cooperating  farms. 
The  larger  amount  of  livestock  on  these  farms  would  naturally  result  in  somewhat 
higher  operating  expenses.  The  2k   cooperating  farms  spent  $126  for  limestone, 
phosphate,  fertilizers,  and  legume  seeds  in  19^1  compared  with  $88  on  the  2k 
non  cooperating  farms . 

Earnings .  Net  farm  incomes  averaged  $3,88l  per  farm,  or  $25.^1  an  acre, 
on  the  2k   cooperating  farms  and  $3,76^4-  per  farm,  or  $23-97  an  acre,  on  the  2k 
noncooperating  ones.  The  higher  net  income  for  the  former  group  indicates  that 
the  conservation  program,  with  good  management,  can  "be  made  to  pay  dividends  on  a 
majority  of  the  cooperating  farms.  With  the  better  land  use,  greater  emphasis  on 
soil  conservation,  soil  improvement,  and  erosion  control  on  the  cooperating  farms, 
the  present  incomes  on  these  farms  should  increase  in  relation  to  those  on  the 
noncooperating  farms  as  time  passes  and  as  the  farm  business  becomes  adjusted  to 
the  increased  production  of  erosion  control  and  soil  improvement  crops.  In  the 
meantime,  these  cooperating  fanns  are  maintaining  their  soil  resources  as  a  heri- 
tage for  future  generations. 

Land -Use -Capability  Classes  Related  to  Land  Use, 
Crop  Yields,  and  Other  Factors 

The  2k   cooperating  farms  were  classified  into  three  groups,  based  on 
land-uee -capability  classes.  The  farms  were  placed  in  the  class  which  contained 
the  major  proportion  of  their  total  land  (Table  3,  page  8).  This  classification 
shows  the  differences  in  the  soil  productivity  and  percent  of  land  area  tillable 
for  the  farms  in  the  three  land -use -capability  classes  as  well  as  the  differences 
in  land  use,  crop  yields,  expenses,  and  incomes.  Most  of  the  cooperating  farms 
are  still  in  a  transition  stage  and  hence  have  not  made  all  the  land-use  adjust- 
ments called  for  in  their  conservation  plans.  Table  3  shows  that  the  Class  III 
and  Class  IV  farms  have  fewer  acres  in  grain,  larger  proportions  of  their  crop- 
land planted  on  the  contour,  lower  crop  yields,  smaller  amounts  of  livestock,  and 
].ower  farm  Incomos  than  the  Class  II  farms. 

Purchases  of  llmestono,  phosphate,  fertilizers,  and  legume  seeds — items 
needed  in  a  soil  consorvation  and  improvement  program--were  made  on  the  three 
groups  of  farms  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  needs  of  the  farms  (that  is,  their  present 
land  capabilities  and  need  for  soil  Improvement).  The  lower  expenditures  for  soil 
improvement  on  the  farms  of  lower  land-use  capabilities  were  probably  due,  at 
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least  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  these  farms  had  lov/er  inccanes  and  conaequently 
less  cash  available  for  farm  improvemente.  Thus,  Table  5  shows  that  flexible, 
sound  conservation  programs  are  needed  in  order  to  meet  the  physical  differences 
in  the  farms  and  that  efficiency  in  the  various  factors  of  production  is  essential 
in  order  to  secure  the  highest  net  farm  inccmG, 

Crop  Yields,  Farming  on  the  Contour,  and  Farming  Not  on  the  Contour 

Table  k   contains  an  analysis  of  average  per  acre  yields  of  corn,  oats, 
barley,  soybeans,  corn  silage,  alfalfa  hay,  and  soybean  hay  grown  on  the  contoiir 
(strip-cropping,  contour -farming  with  terraces,  contour-farming  with  buffer  strips, 
or  contour-farming  the  entire  field  with  the  same  crop)  and  not  grown  on  the  con- 
tour. The  crops  grown  on  the  contour  outyicldcd  the  same  crops  not  grown  on  the 
contoxir.  One  of  the  important  reasons  for  these  higher  yields  is  that  contour- 
farming  usually  prevents  a  runoff  of  most  of  the  rain  that  falls  during  the  grow- 
ing season.  Soybeans,  vitally  needed  during  the  war  emergency,  yielded  2.8 
bushels  more  when  planted  on  the  contour  than  when  planted  up  and  down  hill. 
This  2.8-bushel  increase,  at  $1.60  a  bushel,  represents  a  financial  gain  of  $U.48 
an  acre. 

In  a  comparison  of  yields  of  crops  grown  on  the  contour  and  not  grown 
on  the  contour,  the  productive  capacity  of  the  land  varies  between  the  different 
farms  as  well  as  on  each  individual  farm.  Soil  type,  slope,  degree  of  erosion, 
and  previous  land  use  and  land  treatment  create  these  differences  in  the  produc- 
tive capacity  of  the  various  fields  and  farms.  The  farmers  who  are  progressive 
enough  to  farm  their  rolling  land  on  the  contour  probably  have  followed  other 
recommended  practices  and  soil  treatments  that  contribute  to  higher  crop  yields, 
such  as  using  limestone,  growing  legumes,  following  good  rotations,  etc.  Never- 
theless, generally  speaking,  the  land  on  which  the  crops  are  grown  on  the  contour 
is  more  rolling,  is  more  severely  eroded,  and  possesses  lower  inherent  productiv- 
ity than  the  land  on  which  the  crops  are  grown  under  the  usual  field  arrangement. 

On  a  limited  number  of  farms,  corn  and  oat  yields  were  secured  both  on 
fields  on  the  contour  and  on  fields  under  the  usual  field  system  (Table  5,  page  10). 
The  fields  in  the  two  systems  were  comparable  from  the  standpoint  of  land-use 
capability.  On  Class  II  land  (land  subject  to  moderate  erosion),  corn  yielded  2.5 
bushels  more  on  the  contour;  on  Class  III  land  (land  subject  to  severe  erosion), 
it  yielded  21.6  bushels  more;  and  on  all  classes,  it  yielded  11.9  bushels  more. 
Only  6  farms  had  oats  both  on  the  contour  and  not  on  the  contour,  but  on  these 
farms  on  all  classes  of  land,  oats  yielded  15, i;  bushels  more  on  the  contour. 

The  fact  that  a  large  number  of  the  farms  had  crops  on  the  contour  but 
only  a  few  had  the  same  crops  both  on  the  contour  and  not  on  the  contour  may  servo 
to  indicate  that  a  number  of  farmers  in  this  area  have  recognized  the  advantages 
of  contour  cultivation  on  land  subject  to  soil  and  water  erosion  losses  and  hence 
have  put  all  of  certain  crops  on  the  contour.  Although  the  sample  of  farms  is 
small  and  no  information  is  available  on  the  previous  treatment  of  the  fields  on 
the  contour  and  not  on  the  contour,  the  same  trend  was  observed  in  the  ig'^-O  cQn- 
tour  yield  tests.  Hence  sufficient  evidence  is  presented  to  indicate  that  contour 
farming  is  a  sound  conservation  practice  that  reduces  erosion  losses  and  generally 
results  in  higher  crop  yields.  The  data  clearly  Indicate  that  the  best  possible 
way  for  farmers  operating  rolling  land  to  increase  production  of  food  for  freedom 
is  to  farm  all  of  their  cropland  on  the  contour. 
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Contour-Fanning  and  Farm-Operating  Coats 

Twenty  of  the  2if  cooperating  farms  on  which  all  or  a  major  part  of  the 
farming  operations  were  on  the  contour  were  matched  with  20  comparable  neighbor- 
ing farms  on  which  none  of  the  field  operations  were  on  the  contour.  In  this 
way,  the  effect  of  contour-farming  on  farm- operating  costs  could  he  studied 
(Table  6,   page  10).  The  results  of  this  study  show  that  horse  and  machinery 
costs  and  labor  costs  per  crop  acre  were  practically  the  same  on  the  two  groups 
of  farms,  and  the  total  farm-operating  expenses  increased  proportionately  to 
the  amoimt  of  livestock  on  the  farms  where  contour  farming  was  practiced.  Thus, 
the  data  indicate  that  contour-farming,  in  addition  to  aiding  in  controlling 
erosion  and  increasing  crop  yields,  can,  under  most  conditions,  be  performed  at 
no  increase,  in  farm-operating  costs.  Facts  and  figrures  prove  contour  fanning  is 
the  farmers  "triple  threat"  weapon  --  it  increases  food-for-freedom  production, 
aids  in  controlling  erosion, and  boosts  net  farm  income. 

Summary 

The  planned  soil  conservation  program  results  in  conserving  soil  and 
keeping  it  in  shape  for  continued  profitable  production,  and  it  also  increases 
crop  yields  per  acre,  livestock  production  per  farm,  and  net  farm  income.  Thus 
soil  conservation  practices  are  extremely  important  to  farmers  who  are  stepping 
up  production  to  further  the  food-for-freedom  program. 

Conservation  cooperating  farms  are  securing  higher  crop  yields  through 
sound  land  use,  soil  saving  and  Improving  rotations,  use  of  available  manure, 
application  of  limestone  and  phosphate,  and  supporting  practices  such  as  contovir- 
Ing,  contour  strip  cropping,  terracing,  and  use  of  grass  v/aterways.  Most  of  these 
practices  are  now  being  put  into  effect  by  the  conservation  farmers  themselves. 

The  records  clearly  indicate  that  for  maximum  food-for-freedom  produc- 
tion and  for  the  conservation  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farmers'  pockctbook,  all  sloping  and  rolling  land  should  be  farmed  on  the  contour. 

Since  adoptiJig  conservation  farming,  the  cooperating  farmers  are  growing 
more  livestock  feed  and  producing  more  milk,  meat,  and  wool.  They  have  a  better 
balanced  feed  supply  due  to  improved  land  use,  higher  feed-producing  pastures,  and 
higher  crop  yields.  They  are  utilizing  these  feeds — roughages  and  concentrates— 
to  produce  needed  livestock  products  and  to  increase  farm  income. 

The  farm  record  studies  on  conservation  cooperating  and  neighboring  non- 
cooperating  farms  indicate  that  farmers  can  contribute  most  to  the  war  effort  by 
adopting  and  following  a  sound,  well-planned  soil  and  water  conservation  and 
erosion -control  program. 
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Table  1. — Investments,  Receipts,  Expenses,  and  Earnings,  Soil  Conservation 
Cooperating  and  Ndncooperating  Farms,  Stephenson  County, 
Illinois,  19^+1  .     ■     . 


Item 

Number  of  farms  ------p----- 

Capital  Investments 

Land-  --------------- 

Farm  improvements  --------- 

Livestock  ------------- 

Feed  and  grain-  ---------- 

Machinery  and  equipment  ------ 

Total  ---- --■ 

Cash  Receipts 

Farm  improvements  --------- 

Horses-  -------------- 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle-  -  -  - 

Dairy  sales  - 
Hogs-  -  -  -  . 

Sheep  -  -  -  - 

Poultry  -  -  - 

Egg  sales  -  - 

Total  productive  livestock-  -  -  -  - 

Feed  and  grain-  ---------- 

Machinery  and  equipment  ------ 

Automobile  (farm  share)  ------ 

Labor  off  farm  ---------- 

Miscellaneous  ----------- 

AAA  payments  ----------- 

Total  -------------- 

Cash  Expenses 

Farm  improvements  --------- 

Horses-  -------------- 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle-  -  -  - 

Hogs-  -  -  -  - 

Sheep  -  -  -  - 

Poultry  -  -  - 
Total  productive  livestock-  -  -  -  - 

Feed  and  grain-  ---------- 

Machinery  and  equipment  ------ 

Automobile  (farm  share)  ------ 

Hired  labor  ------------ 

Miscellaneous  ----------- 

Crop  expense-  ----------- 

Livestock  expense  --------- 

Taxes  --------------- 

Total  -------------- 

Summary 

Cash  balance-  ----------- 

Farm  products  used  in  household  -  - 
Total  inventory  change-  ------ 

Receipts  less  expenses-  ------ 

Total  unpaid  labor-  -------- 

Returns  for  capital  and  management- 
Rate  earned  on  investment  -  -  -  -  - 


Your 
farm 


2k   farms 
cooperating 


24  farms  not 
cooperating 


$11  115 

5  083 

1  871 
1  927 


2lK 

985 

Q9k 
358 
852 
010 


$22  099 


$23  137 


$ 


1 

1 
2 


f 


6 

22 

289 

876 

157 

56 

77 

297 

(5  752) 

219 

178 

69 
22 

27 

_105 

6  J+00 


$ 


20 

1  763 

1  721 

1  803 

22 

100 

276 

(5  685) 

217 

122 

15 

8 

16 

1'45 


$  6  226 


$   329 

16 

938 

85 

2 

3»+ 

(1  059) 
896 
921 
210 
390 

35 
lUO 

76 

213 

$  h   283 


320 
10 

752 

79 
2 

in 

871+) 

518 

697 

125 

183 

27 
107 

59 
183 


$  3  103 


± 


$  2  115 

292 

2  2kQ 

$  h  6kl 
766 
$  3  881 
17.56^ 


$  3  125 

255 

1  252 

$  k   630 

866 

$  3  761^ 

16.26^0 


Tatle  2,-- .Factors  Helping  to  Analyze  the  Farm  Business,  Soil  Consorvation 
Cooperating  and  Noncoopcrating  Fanns,  Stephenson  County, 
Illinois,  I9I+I 
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Item 

Your 

farm 

21+  farms 
cooperating 

21+  farms  not 
cooperating 

155 

96.9 

$  I+I+.85 

I9.HI+ 

$  25.1+1 

15?   ■ 

99.3 

$ 

$  39.06 
15.09 

$ 

$  25.97 

Invcstncnts 

Value  of  land  per  acre  -------- 

Value  of  inprovomcnts  per  sere  -  -  -  - 

i 
* 

$    65 

52 

11+5 

$    71 
52 

Total  investments  per  acre  ------ 

11^7 

Land  Use 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable-  -  -  -  - 

8U.5 
75.1 

26.1+ 
17.8 

1.1 

6.9 
55.5 
1I+.2 
3^.2 

82.6 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in  crops-  -  - 

76.8 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in: 

27.2 

25.1+ 

.2 

1.0 

5.6 

Legume  hay  and  pasture  ------- 

29.2 

Nonlegmne  hay  and  pasture-  ----- 

11+, 9 

Soil-building  legumes^/-  ------ 

50.8 

Crop  Yields 

Corn,  bu.-  -------------- 

75.6 
1+1+.8 
39.h 
20.7 
10i+.6 

67.6 

1+2.8 

^6.2 

Soybeans,  bu. ------------- 

17.7 

Crop-yield  Index^/  ---------- 

96.5 

Livestock  Factors 

Value  of  feed  fed  productive  l.a.-  -  - 
Returns  per  $100  feed  fed  prod.  l.s.  - 

$ 

1  5  U57 

186 

15.8 

$   123 

7  U25 

18 

5.8 

128 

$  3.75 

11  680 

2I+  721+ 

1+65 

2I+1 

770 

$  2  710 
207 

II+.2 

Dairy  returns  per  cov  milked  ----- 
Pounds  of  5.5  mill,  per  cow  ------ 

$ 

$   127 
6  982 

Number  of  litters  farrowed  ------ 

13 

Number  of  pigs  weaned  per  litter  -  -  - 

1+.6 

Returns  per  llttor  farrowed-  -  -  -  -  - 

$ 

1.15 

Eggs  produced  per  hen-  -------- 

131 

Poultry  returns  per  hen-  ------- 

$  5.11 

Pounds  of  beef  produced  pei'  farm  -  -  - 

11  252 

19  1+82 

Pounds  of  sheep  produced  per  farm-  -  - 

107 

Total  lb.  meat  produced  per  acre  -  - 

197 

Pounds  of  3.5  milk  produced  per  acre  - 

633 

Horse  and  mn.ch.  coat  per  croB  aci'C  -  - 

$ 

$  7.10 
11.71 

$   126 

$  6.78 
10.1+8 

Purchases  of  limestone,  phosphate, 
fertilizer,  and  legume  seeds  -  -  -  - 

$ 

$   38 

a/  Includes  all  biennial  and  perennial  Icj 
sweet  clover  plowed  under  as  a  green  ms 
b/  Average  crop  yields  for  all  the  "6?"  fan 

jumcs  and  also  s 

mure  crop . 

n  account -kecpin 

oybeans  and  i 
g  fcjcms   in  SI 

first-year 
bephenson 

county  in  ±^  equal  100.      ^^ 


Table  J. --Land  Use,  Crop  Yields,  and  Other  Factors,  Soil  Conservation 
Cooperating  Farms  Grouped  According  to  Land-Use-Capability 
Clasaes,  Stephenson  County,  19hl^' 


Item 


Class  II 
farms 


Class  III 
farms 


Class  IV 
farms 


Number  of  farms  -  -  - 
Average  soil  rating^/ 


12 
3.72 


127.7 
96.0 

86.5 

6^.0 


9 


3 
^.36 


"15375" 

13*^.1 

98.7 

81^.7 

73.6 


Acres  in  farm  ---------- 

Acres  in  tillable  land-  -  -  -  -  - 

■Acres  in  crops-  --------- 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable  -  - 
P 0 rccnt  of  tillable  land  in  crops 


56.0 
58.3 


157.5 
129.1+ 

97.5 
82.2 
61.9 


"59".3 
90.5 


Acres  farmed  on  contour  -  -  -  -  . 
Percent  of  crop  acres  on  contour- 


25.6 
kk.l 

33-9 


72.5 
Ik.k 


30.7 
31.6 
US. 2 
38.7 

29.9 


Acres  in  grain-  -------------- 

Acres  in  hay-  --------------- 

Acres  in  tillable  pasture  --------- 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in  hay  and  pasture 
Acres  in  soil-building  legumes-  ------ 

Percent  of  tillable  land  in  soil-building 
legumes^/  ------------  -  -  -  - 


55.7 
U2.7 

58.2 
61+. 0 

H7.7 


Crop -Yields 

Corn,  bu.  -  -  -  -  . 
Oats,  bu.  -  -  -  -  - 
Barley,  bu.  -  -  -  - 
Soybeans,  bu.  -  ~  r 
Crop-yield  index^'- 


83.8 
i+7.8 
39.9 
17.9 
112.6 


jT~mr 
7  320 
3 115 


68,7 
1+3.2 
30.5 
27.1 
98.1 


$  6  1+01 
6  712 
2  910 

$  3  802 


56.9 
1+0.1+ 

15.0 
87.0 


$  1+  808 
5  378 
2  560 

$  2  818 


Total  livestock  returns 
Gross  farm  income  -  -  - 
Total  farm  expenses  -  - 
Net  fa,rm  income  -  -  -  - 


?9^ 
1  065 
$     7.11^ 
10.92 

135 


■~SS9" 
1  261 
$    6.78 
12.78 

$   27 


Horse  and  machinery  cost-  -------- 

Man  laboi"  cost-  ------------- 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre-  - 
Man  labor  cost  per  crop  acre-  ------ 

Purchase 8  of  limestone,  phosphate, 

fertilizer,  and  legume  seeds-  -  -  -  -  - 


II+5 


'4  W^ 
21.10 

$  28.1+7 


$  1+2.61 

18.^7 
$  2l+,ll+ 


$ 


Gross  fann  income  per  acro- 
Total  farm  expense  per  acre 
Net  farm  income  per  acre- 


33.97 

16.17 

$  17.80 


}_/   Class  II  -  Land  requiring  some  simple  supporting  practices  of  conservation  or 
other  land  treatment  to  obtain  continued  moderate -to-high  yields  of 
adapted  farm  crops. 
Class  III  -  Land  subject  to  severe  erosion  which  requires  some  good  supporting 
conservation  practices  and/or  other  land  treatments  to  be  used  for 
cultivation. 
Class  IV  -  Land  adapted  primarily  for  the  production  of  hay  and  pasture  and 

suitable  for  limited  cultivation  with  soil  treatment,  long  rotations, 
and  inten£:ivG  conservation  practices. 
b/  Ranges  from  1,  the  best,  to  10,  the  poorest, 
c/  Includes  all  biennial  and  perennial  legumes  and  also  soybeans  and  first-year 

sweet  clover  plowed  under  as  a  green  manure  crop, 
d/  Average  crop  yields  for  all  the  86  farm  account-keeping  farms  in  Stephenson 
county  in  I9I+I  equal  100. 
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TatlG  i)-. --Average  Per  Acre  Yields  on  the  Contour  and 
Not  on  the  Contour,  all  Account-Keeping 
Farms,  Stephenson  County,  Illinois,  19lt-l 


Item 

On  contour 

Not  on  contour 

Com: 

Number  of  farms  ------- 

Yield,  bu.  per  acre  -  -  -  -  - 

k2 
77.2 

61 
71.6 

Oats: 

Number  of  farms  ------- 

Yield,  bu.  per  acre  ----- 

26 

57 
1+3.0 

Barley : 

Number  of  farms  ------- 

Yield,  bu.  per  acre  ----- 

10 
IH.5 

15 
1+1.1 

Soybeans : 

Number  of  farms  ------- 

Yield,  bu.  per  acre  ----- 

10 
20.9 

12 
18.1 

Corn  Silage : 
Number  of  farms  ------- 

Yield,  tons  per  acre-  -  -  -  - 

18 
12.1 

29 
11.2 

Alfalfa  Hay:   (in  stripe 

or  buffers) 

'P'? 

14.6 

2   8 

2.3 

Soybean  Hay: 

■x. 

7 
2  1 

1  7 

-L.  1 

3  IS 
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Tabl6  5. — Average  Per  Acre  Yields  on  the  Contoxur  and  Not  on  the  Contour, 
on  the  Same  Farms,  Stephenson  Coxuity,  Illinois,  19^1 


Item 


Farms  hy  land - us e- 

capahility  classes 

Class  Iia/tClass  IIId/| Class  lyc/ 


All 
farms 


Corn: 


Number  of  farms  --------- 

Acres  on  contour-  -------- 

Acres  not  on  contour-  ------ 

Yield  per  acre  of  corn  on  -  -  -  - 

contour  (bu. )--------- 

Yield  per  acre  of  com  not  on 

contour  (bu. )--------- 

Number  of  farms  on  which  com  on 

contour  yielded  the  highest  -  - 


15 
276 
190 

82.5 
79.8 

10 


5 
60 

153 
80.7 
59.1 

■  3 


1 
k 
6 

50.0 

50.8 

1 


21 
5UO 
51+9 

81.7 

69.8 

Ik 


Oats: 


Number  of  farms  --------- 

Acres  on  contour-  -------- 

Acres  not  on  contour-  ------ 

Yield  per  acre  of  oats  on 

contour  (bu.)  --------- 

Yield  per  acre  of  oats  not  on 

contour  (bu. )--------- 

Number  of  farms  on  which  oats  on 

contour  yielded  the  highest 


2 
Jt2 
25 

52. U 

38.6 

2 


1+7 
68 

58.2 

U3.2 

3 


6 

91 
55.5 
»t2.1 

5 


a/  Class  II  -  Land  sloping7  subject  to  moderate  erosion,  and  suitable  for  culti- 
vation  with  simple  conservation  practices. 

b/  Class  III  -  Land  rolling,  subject  to  severe  erosion,  and  suitable  for  culti- 
vation with  intensive  conservation  practices. 

c/  Class  TV  -  Land  rolling  to  strongly  rolling,  subject  to  severe  erosion,  and 
suitable  for  limited  cultivation  with  soil  treatment,  long  rota- 
tions, and  intensive  conservation  practices. 


Table  6. --Farm  Operating  Costs  on  the  Contour  and  Not  on  the  Contour,^/ 
Stephenson  County,  Illinois,  I9UI 


Item 


20  farms 
contour-farming 


20  farms  not 
contour-farming 


Size  of  farm--acres  --------- 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable  -  -  -  - 

Crop  acres  per  farm  --------- 

Feed  fed  per  acre  ---------- 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre 
Man  labor  cost  per  crop  acre-  -  -  -  - 

Total  farm  expenses  per  acre 


156.3 

8I1.3 

100.2 

$23.01 

7.11 

11.25 

$30.73 


153.2 

8k.9 

98.0 

$18.00 

6.82 

11.02 

^2k.lk 


a/  Farms  farming  on  the  contour  (strip-cropping,  contour-farming  with  terraces, 
contour -farming  with  buffer  strips,  or  contour -farming  with  the  same  crop  on 
an  entire  field)  matched  with  farms  not  farming  on  the  contour  (on  the  basis 
of  size  of  farm;  land-use-capability  class,  including  soil  type,  topography,  and 
degree  of  erosion;  percent  of  land  area  tillable;  value  of  land  per  acre;  type 
of  farming;  and  amount  of  machinery  and  equipment). 
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SIM'IAEY  OF  FARM  ACCOUIW?  RECORD  STUDY  ON  99  FARMS  IM  TEE  LeROY  SOIL  CCSiSEEVATION 
PROJECT  AREA,  McLEAlJ  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS,  19^1 

By  E.  L.  Sauer,  F.  R.  Coughlin,  C.  C.  Morgan,  and  E.  C.  M,  Casei/ 

Introduction 

This  report  for  the  year  I9I+I  is  the  seventh  in  a  series  of  annual 
reports  "based  on  f amt- acco-jnt  records  of  farmer  cooperators  in  the  LeRoy  Soil  Con- 
sel^vation  Project  Area;  however,  it  is  only  the  third  in  a  planned  aeries  of  annual 
reports  hased  on  complete  farm  account  records .S/  These  farm  account  records  are 
secured  from  farmers  who  have  signed  agreements  vith  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
to  operate  their  farnia  in  accordance  with  a  planned  program  and  from  neighhoring 
farmers  who  are  operating  farms  not  under  any  such  agreement. 

McLean  County  is  located  in  Illinois  Type-of -Farming  Area  '4-a,  which  is 
classified  as  the  cash-grain  section  in  Illinois  Bulletin  h-O^f   "Types  of  Farming 
in  Illinois."  Com,  oats,  and  soybeans  are  the  major  crops,  and  grain  sales  con- 
stitute the  major  source  of  income.  Approximately  75  percent  of  the  LeRoy  Project 
Area  in  this  county  is  either  undulating  or  gently  rolling  prairie  land;  ik   percent 
is  level  land  which  lies  along  the  drainage  ways;  and  the  remaining  11  percent  is 
either  rolling  or  gently  rolling  timberland,  much  of  which  has  "been  cleared  of  the 
native  timber .  Erosion  is  evident  on  all  the  slopes  in  this  area  and  is  partic- 
ularly noticeable  in  the  areas  which  were  formerly  timbered.  Continuous  cropping 
with  soil- depleting  and  clean-tilled  crops  has  so  depleted  organic  matter  and 
available  soil  fertility  in  most  of  the  area  that  erosion  is  progressing  at  an  in- 
creasing rate. 

The  farm-acco-ont-record  analysis  which  follows  is  primarily  statistical, 
and  the  data  are  summarized  in  tabular  form.  Detailed  survey  maps  were  made  of 
each  farm  included  in  the  study,  and  the  farms  were  classified  according  to  land- 
use  capabilities.  In  addition,  a  composite  soil-productivity  rating  was  coniputed 
for  each  farm. 

The  land- use-capability  classes  are  determined  wholly  on  the  basis  of 
physical  characteristics  of  the  land,  considering  soil  type,  slope  of  the  land,, 
degree  of  erosion,  permanence  of  the  soil  if  cultivated  (its  susceptibility  to 
erosion),  and  other  physical  and  climatic  factors  that  would  condition  the  use  of 
the  land.  The  lajid-use- capability  classes  and  soil-productivity  ratings  make  pos- 
sible a  comparison  of  farms  with  comparable  physical  soil  resources. 

1/  The  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  in  the  University  of  Illinois  College 
of  Agriculture,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  cooperated  in  this 
study. 

2/  These  farm-account  records  were  kept  in  the  Illinois  Farm  Account  Book  under 
the  super-'n.eion  of  C,  C.  Morgan  of  the  Operations  Division  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  The  accounts  contained  an  inventory  record  taken  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  year  on  land,  buildings,  livestock,  machinery,  equip- 
ment, feed,  and  grains  and  a  record  secured  from  the  farm  during  the  year  on 
receipts,  expenditures,  land  use,  crop  production,  livestock  production,  feeds 
used  for  each  class  of  livestock,  and  contributions  to  family  living. 
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Conparison  of  Soil  Conservation  Cooperating:;  and  HoncooperatlnA  Farms 

A  comparison  of  69  cooperating  fajnns  with  50  noncooperating  ones  is 
made  in  Taljles  1  and  2,  pages  9  and  10,  Some  of  the  latter  group  have  been  fol- 
lowing a  soimd  system  of  fanning  for  many  years,  including  good  land  use  and  the 
use  of  conservation  practices;  still  others  in  this  group  are  located  on  level 
laiid  and,  generally  speaking,  do  not  have  a  serious  erosion  problem.  On  the  other 
hajTid,  many  of  the  69  cooperating  farms  are  in  a  transition  stage,  and  the  f-oll 
benefits  of  the  adoption  of  the  plan  will  not  be  evident  for  several  years,!/ 

Land  Use;  The  69  cooperators  have  made  adjustments  in  their  land  use 
in  accordance  with  the  land  capabilities  and  have  adopted  supporting  conservation 
practices.  Thus  they  can  grow  more  "food-for-freedom"  crops  than  the  noncooper- 
ators  with  less  danger  of  erosion  losses.  The  local  drought  in  19^0  killed  off 
part  of  the  legume  seedings,  thus  reducing  the  soil-building  legumes  acreage  for 
19^1t  However,  the  farms  of  the  cooperators  had  2kt6   percent  of  the  tillable 
land  in  soil-building  legumes  compared  with  16. 0  percent  on  the  farms  of  the  non- 
cooperators  (Table  2),  This  percentage  indicates  th-at  the  cooperators  are  making 
more  effort  to  conserve  their  present  soil  resources  and  to  build  up  the  fertility 
level  of  their  farms. 

Crop  Yields:  The  69  cooperating  farms  had  higher  yields  of  com  and 
oats,  and  slightly  higher  j'ields  of  soybeans,  and  a  higher  crop-yield  index  than 
the  50  noncooperating  farms  (Table  2).  Tiiese  yield  data  indicate  that  the  con- 
servation program  is  having  a  significant  effect  on  crop  yields,  even  though  some 
of  the  farm  plans  are  still  in  the  transition  stage. 

Livestock:  Investments  in  all  livestock  avera^-ed  almost  twice  as  large 
on  cooperating  farms  as  on  noncooperating  ones  (Table  l).  The  cooperating  fajrms 
fed  $2,350  worth  of  feed  to  productive  livestock  and  had  retiu?ns  of  $189  per  $100 
worth  of  feed  fed;  in  contrast,  the  noncooperating  farms  fed  $1,28U-  worth  of  feed 
and  had  retioms  of  $l82.  The  cooperating  farms  are  making  considerable  change  in 
the  amount  and  type  of  livestock  fed  in  order  to  utilize  the  increased  acreages 
of  legijme  hay  and  pasture.  Hence,  they  have  not  yet  completed  the  adjustments 
which  will  result  in  greater  efficiency  in  livestock  feeding.  However,  the  larger 
acreage  of  improved  legume  hay  and  pastures  called  for  in  a  conservation  program 
appears  to  be  pajring  dividends  in  the  form  of  higher  livestock  returns,  and  at  the 
same  time,  is  contributing,  to  the  production  of  more  milk  and  meat  needed  di^ring 
the  war  crisis. 

Expenses ;  Horse  and  machinery  costs,  man- labor  costs  per  crop  acre, 
and  total  farm  operatirig  costs  per  acre  were  slightly  higher  on  the  cooperating 
farms.  The  larger  amount  of  livestock  on  these  farma  would  naturally  result  in 
somewhat  higher  operating  expenses. 

Earnings ;  Ilet  farm  incomes  averaged  $5»000  per  farm,  or  $21.94  an  acre, 
on  the  cooperating  faiTos,  and  $4,2^9  per  farm,  or  $19.50  an  acre,  on  the  nonco- 
operating ones.  The  higher  net  income  for  the  formei'  group  indicated  that  with 
good  management  the  conservation  program  can  be  made  to  pay  dividends  on  a 
majority  of  the  cooperating  farms. 


1/  The  soil  conservation  plan  was  initiated  on  5  farms  in  195^,  21  farms  in  1935> 
18  farms  in  1956,  10  farms  in  1957,  11  farms  in  1958,  and  h   farms  in  1959. 
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Trends  in  Factors  Helping  to  Analyze  the  Farm  Business,  Soil  Conaervatlon 
Cooperatli:ig  and  Noncooy crating  Farms,  1938-19^1 

A  comparison  of  cooperating  farms  with  noncooperating  ones  for  the  four 
years  1938-19'<-1  shows  some  significant  trends  (Table  3*  page  11).  The  numher  of 
farm  records  was  considerahly  increased  in  1939»  when  the  farm-account-record 
study  was  put  on  its  present  basis;  hence  the  1958  data  are  not  strictly  compar- 
able with  the  1959-^1  data.  However,  the  same  cooperators  and  noncooperators 
used  in  1938  are  included  in  the  1959-19^1  analyses. 

Shifts  in  land  use  occurred  dviring  the  h-yee.v   period,  with  the  cooper- 
ators making  considerable  change  even  though  they  had  made  adjustments  previous  to 
1957.  They  increased  the  proportion  of  their  tillable  land  in  soil-building 
legumes  from  16.2  percent  in  1938  to  2h,6   percent  in  19^1.  Their  revised  lajid-use 
prograia  places  them  in  a  better  position  to  grow  needed  crops  during  the  present 
war  emergency  period. 

The  trend  in  their  crop  yields  was  upward  during  the  4-year  period, 
except  for  19'+0,  when  crop  yields  of  com  and  soybeans  were  low  and  "spotted"  in 
this  area  as  a  result  of  the  serious  drought  dirring  July  and  Avigust  (some  scattered 
showers  helped  the  crops  on  some  of  the  farms).  The  noncooperators'  yields  de- 
clined during  this  same  period,  except  for  19^0  (Table  5).  The  crop-yield  index 
(average  yields  for  all  account-keeping  farms  r  100)  reflects  the  trend  in  yields 
on  the  two  groups  of  farms.  The  land-use  adjustments,  improved  land  use  and  soil 
treatment,  and  the  use  of  conservation  practices  are  apparently  resulting  in  in- 
creased yields  on  the  cooperators'  farms,  but  the  "usual"  system  of  farming  on 
the  noncooperators*  farms  is  apparently  resulting  in  relatively  lower  yields. 

The  amount  of  livestock  production  and  livestock  returns  on  the  cooper- 
atir^  farms  is  Increasing  compared  with  that  on  the  noncooperating  ones.  The  con- 
servation program  has  resulted  in  a  larger  production  of  Improved  legume  hay  and 
pasture,  and  the  farmers  are  increasing  their  roughage -consuming  livestock  and 
getting  higher  livestock  returns.  The  increased  milk  production  on  the  conserva- 
tion cooperating  farms  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  "food-for-freedom" 
goals. 

When  the  amount  of  livestock  on  the  two  groups  of  farms  and  the  price 
level  is  considered,  horse  and  machinery  costs  and  labor  costs  have  not  Increased 
on  the  cooperating  farmB  compared  with  those  on  the  noncooperating  ones.  Purchases 
of  limestone,  phosphate,  fertilizer,  legume  seeds,  and  materials  for  erosion- 
control  structures  were  large  in  1958,  when  the  conservation  program  was  in  its 
earlier  stages,  but  they  have  leveled  off  now.  Purchases  of  these  items  increased 
in  1959  and  19^1  on  the  noncooperators'  farms,  indicating  that  they  are  observing 
the  benefits  of  the  conservation  practices  and  are  beginning  to  see  the  need  for 
them  on  their  own  farms. 

The  total  farm-operating  expenses  in  relation  to  the  income  on  the  co- 
operating farms  have  been  comparable  with  those  on  the  noncooperating  ones  since 
the  major  improvements  necessary  in  the  adoption  of  a  conservation  program  have 
been  made.  During  each  of  the  past  four  years,  the  net  receipts  per  farm  and  per 
acre  on  the  former  group  have  averaged  above  those  on  the  latter.  The  data  for 
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this  area  indicate  that,  although  a  temporary  lowering  of  the  fajrm  income  may 
occur  during  the  first  year  or  two  of  the  program,  its  adoption  on  most  farms 
eventually  results  in  higher  net  farm  incomes  in  addition  to  conserving  and  im- 
proving the  soil  and  contributing  to  the  maximum  production  of  needed  feed  and 
food  during  a  crisis  such  as  the  present  vra-r  emergency  period. 

Land-Use-Capability  Classes  Belated  to  Land  Use  and  Other  Factors 

After  the  99  farms  were  divided  betvreen  cooperators  and  noncooperators, 
they  were  classified  into  three  groups  based  on  land-use-capability  classes.  Tlie 
farms  were  placed  in  the  class  which  contained  the  major  proportion  of  their  total 
land.  (The  cooperating  farms  in  each  class  have  proportionately  slightly  more 
land  in  the  lower  capability  groups  than  the  corresponding  noncooperating  ones.) 
This  classification  places  the  fanas,  insofar  as  possible,  in  groups  which  are 
physically  comparable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  inherent  capabilities  of  the  land 
(soil  type,  percent  of  slope,  degree  of  erosion,  and  susceptibility  to  erosion). 
An  analysis  of  the  resulting  six  groups  is  presented  in  Table  k,   page  12, 

The  nijmber  of  farms  in  some  classes  is  small,  and  the  averages  for  these 
groups  do  not  have  the  statistical  reliability  of  the  averages  of  the  other  groups. 
However,  all  the  farms  tend  to  follow  a  xmiform  pattern,  with  those  in  Class  III 
growing  more  hay  and  pastijre  and  less  grain  crops  than  those  in  Class  I,  and  with 
the  cooperating  farms  excelling  in  soil-building  legumes.  A  study  of  the  cooperat- 
ing farms  in  Table  h   shows  that  the  conservation  plan  varies  for  the  farms  in  the 
different  land-use-capability  classes  and  that  the  plan  is  adjusted  to  the  physi- 
cal and  economic  conditions  of  the  farms  and  the  personal  characteristics  of  the 
farmers. 

For  the  most  part,  the  conservation  program  on  the  cooperating  farms, 
compared  with  tiie  lack  of  any  definite  plan  on  the  other  group  of  farms,  is 
res\ilting  in  the  conservation  of  soil  and  water  resources,  better  land  use,  higher 
crop  yields  (considering  soil  productivity),  increased  livestock  production,  and 
favorable  net  farm  incomes. 


Crop  Yields,  Farming  on  the  Contour,  and  Farming  not  on  the  Contour 

In  a  comparison  of  yields  of  crops  grown  on  the  contour  with  those  not 
grown  on  the  contour,  the  productive  capacity  of  the  land  varies  between  the  dif- 
ferent farms  as  well  as  on  each  individual  farm.  Soil  type,  slope,  degree  of 
erosion,  and  previous  land  use  and  land  treatment  create  these  differences  in  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  various  fields  and  farms.  The  farmers  who  are  pro- 
gressive enough  to  farm  their  rolling  land  on  the  contour  probably  have  followed 
other  recommended  practices  and  soil  treatments  that  contribute  to  higher  crop 
yields.  Nevertheless,  generally  speaking  the  land  on  which  the  crops  are  grown 
on  the  contour  is  more  rolling,  is  more  severely  eroded,  and  possesses  lower 
inherent  productivity. 

On  a  limited  number  of  farms,  corn,  oats,  and  soybean  yields  were 
seci^red  on  fields  both  on  the  contour  (strip  cropping,  contour  farming  with 
terraces,  contour  farming  \ri.th.   buffer  strips,  or  contour  farming  the  entire  field 
with  the  same  crop)  and  under  the  usual  field  system  (Table  5*  page  13),  These 
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fields  were  comparable  from  the  standpoint  of  land-use  capability.  On  Class  II 
land  (land  subject  to  moderate  erosion)  com  yields  vere  1,5  bushels  per  acre 
higher  on  contour- farmed  land;  on  Class  III  land  (land  subject  to  severe  erosion) 
it  yielded  3.6  bushels  more  on  the  contour;  on  all  classes,  it  yielded  2.2  bushels 
more  on  the  contour.  Nine  farms  had  oats  both  on  the  contour  and  not  on  the  con- 
tour; on  these  farms  on  all  classes  of  land,  oats  yielded  12.'+  bushels  more  on  the 
contour.  Only  three  farms  had  soybeans  both  on  the  contour  and  not  on  the  contour; 
on  these  farms,  the  soybean  yield  averaged  6,8  bushels  more  on  the  contour.  On 
most  of  the  farms,  crop  yields  of  corn,  oats,  and  soybeans  were  higher  under  con- 
tour ciiltivation  than  under  the  usual  field  system.  One  of  the  important  reasons 
for  these  higher  yields  is  that  contour  farming  usually  prevents  a  rim-off  of  most 
of  the  rain  that  falls  during  the  growing  season  and  this  increased  moisture 
greatly  aids  the  growing  plant.  The  data  clearly  indicate  that  the  best  possible 
way  for  farmers  operating  rolling  land  to  increase  production  of  "food  for  freedom" 
is  to  farm  all  of  their  crop  land  on  the  contour. 

The  facts  that  only  a  relatively  small  number  of  records  is  available 
and  that  only  one  year's  data  (19'^-l)  are  used  limit  the  extent  to  which  these  data 
can  be  interpreted  to  indicate  the  increase  in  yields  resulting  from  contour  farm- 
ing. Nevertheless,  since  the  same  trend  was  observed  in  the  19^^)  contour-yield 
tests,  the  evidence  tends  to  verify  our  common-sense  conclusion  that  contour  farm- 
ing is  likely  to  result  in  higher  yields  than  "up-and-down-hill"  farming. 

Contour  Farming  and  Farm  Operating  Costs 

In  the  LeRoy  Project  Area,  25  farms  on  which  all  or  a  considerable  part 
of  the  farming  operations  were  on  the  contour  were  matched  (on  the  basis  of  size 
of  farm,  land-use-capability  class,  and  type  of  farming)  with  25  comparable 
neighboring  farms  on  which  none  of  the  field  operations  were  on  the  contour.  In 
this  way,  the  effect  of  contour  farming  on  farm  operating  costs  could  be  studied 
(Table  6,  page  13),  The  results  of  this  study  show  that  horse  emd  machinery  costs 
and  labor  costs  per  crop  acre  were  slightly  lower  on  the  farms  not  following  con- 
tour farming  and  that  total  farm  operating  expenses  were  slightly  higher.  Since 
the  contour-farming  farms  fed  a  larger  amount  of  livestock,  one  would  normally 
expect  them  to  have  higher  operating  expenses.  Thus  the  data  in  19^+1*  as  in  19'^0> 
indicate  that  contour  farming,  in  addition  to  helping  control  erosion  and  increase 
crop  jaelds,  can,  under  most  conditions,  be  performed  at  no  increase  in  farm  oper- 
ating costs.  Facts  and  figures  prove  that  contour  farming  is  the  farmer's  "triple- 
threat"  weapon — it  increases  "food-for-freedom"  production,  aids  in  controlling 
erosion,  and  boosts  net  farm  income. 

Livestock  Related  to  Soil  Conservation 

Livestock  occupies  an  important  position  in  a  conservation  program, 
especially  since  such  a  program  frequently  calls  for  the  production  of  hay  and 
pasture  and  since  livestock  offers  the  best  means  of  utilizing  such  crops.  There- 
fore, an  economic  study  of  soil  conservation  as  it  applies  to  the  farm  would  not 
be  complete  without  some  consideration  of  the  livestock  enterprises  which  utilize 
the  products  of  a  planned  program.  Feed  records  were  kept  on  the  several  live- 
stock enterprises  on  the  farms  included  in  this  study.  An  analysis  of  the  feed 
records  and  the  livestock  enterprises,  as  kept  in  the  farm  account  books,  follows. 
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Dairy  Enterprise 

The  hay  and  pasture  produced  under  a  soil-and-vater  conservation  and 
erosion-control  program  usually  must  he  utilized  so  that  the  farmers  can  secure 
the  test  returns  from  the  farm.  The  major  roughage-consuming  class  of  livestock 
in  this  area  is  dairy  cattle  and  dual-purpose  cattle. 

An  analysis  of  the  dairy  enterprise  (milk  cows  and  young  stock),  includ- 
ing an  average  for  the  17  herds,  the  9  most  profitable  herds,  and  the  8  least 
profitable  ones,  is  presented  in  Table  7*  page  Ik,     The  most  profitable  herds, 
compared  with  the  least  profitable  ones,  produced  approximately  the  same  number 
of  pounds  of  5.5  milk  per  cow,  but  had  lower  feed  costs,  were  fed  less  grain,  and 
ate  a  larger  proportion  of  high  quality  legume  hay  and  legimae  pasture  per.  animal 
unit.  Careful  selecting  and  culling  of  the  dairy  herd,  plus  the  growing  of  high- 
quality  hay  and  pasture  as  part  of  the  conservation  program  and  consequently  the 
wise  feeding  of  the  dairy  herd,  has  resulted  In  the  owners  being  "prepared"  to 
"shoot  both  barrels"  during  the  war  emergency  period — the  production  of  dairy 
products  needed  in  the  "food-for-freedom"  program  and  the  conservation  of  soil 
and  water  resources. 

Beef  Enterprise 

The  beef  enterprise  was  a  major  cattle  enterprise  on  25  of  the  99  farms 
included  In  this  study.  The  type  of  beef  enterprise  varied,  ranging  from  feeder 
cattle  to  beef  breeding  herds,  sind  one  or  more  milk  cows  were  also  kept  on  most 
of  these  farms  (Table  8,  page  ih).     Returns  per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  beef  cattle 
were  $229  i'or  the  best  herds  and  only  $128  for  the  poorest  ones.  These  data  indi- 
cate that  farmers  have  not  yet  taken  full  advantage  of  the  use  of  beef  cattle  as 
a  means  of  marketing  roughages  produced  \mder  a  conservation  program. 

Dual-Purpose  Cattle  Enterprise 

On  ^5  of  the  farms,  the  cattle  enterprise  was  of' a  dual-purpose  nature; 
Table  9,   page  15*  presents  an  average  of  the  ik   best  herds,  the  Ik   poorest  herds, 
and  all  k^   herds.  The  size  of  the  herds  were  relatively  small.  On  the  average, 
kj  percent  of  the  cattle  ret'orns  was  from  dairy  retvirns  and  55  percent,  from  beef 
returns.  The  most  profitable  herds  had  lower  milk  production  per  cow  but  pro- 
duced more  beef  per  animal  unit  than  did  the  least  profitable  ones.  The  fonner 
group  fed  less  feed  per  animal  unit,  but  a  larger  proportion  of  their  feed  cost 
consisted  of  roughages.  The  returns  from  these  herds  indicate  that  a  few  farmers 
have  used  this  class  of  livestock  to  a  good  advantage  as  a  market  for  roughages. 
However,  this  class  might  be  used  to  greater  advantage  in  utilizing  roughages  pro- 
duced as  a  result  of  a  conservation  program.   (Table  9.) 

Sheep  Enterprise 

On  farms  where  the  soil-and-water- conservation  program  calls  for  in- 
creased acreages  of  hay  and  pasture,  sheep  may  be  used  advantageously  to  market 
some  of  the  increased  production  of  roughages  and  to  serve  as  an  additional 
source  pf  farm  income,  as  well  as  to  produce  meat  and  wool  needed  in  the  war 
effort. 
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Sheep  were  found  on  20  of  the  99  farms.  The  flocks  were  small,  hut  on 
the  average  the  sheep  made  good  returns  for  the  feed  fed,  particularly  when 
approximately  75  percent  of  the  va3.ue  of  their  feed  was  from  roughages,'  which 
have  little  or  no  market  value.  A  wide  variation  was  evident  in  the  efficiency 
with' which  the  sheep  enterprise  was  conducted,  the  10  best  flocks  having  returns 
of  $199  for  each  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  and  the  12  poorest  flocks  having  returns 
of  $128  (Table  10,  page  15). 

Ho^  Enterprise 

■  Rotation- legume  and  mixed-legume  pastures  (which  are  a  part  of  a  good 
conser\'ation  program)  play  an  important  part  in  a  swine  sanitation  program,  and 
also  contribute  toward  lower  feed  costs  in  producing  pork.  The  conservation  co- 
operators  utilized  their  improved  legume  pastures  to  provide  swine  sanitation  and 
low-cost  feed  in  producing  more  efficiently  large  quantities  of  pork,  thus  helping 
to  meet  the  pork  production  goals. 

An  analysis  of  the  hog  enterprise  on  83  of  the  farms  raising  hogs  on  the 
29  farms  having  the  most  profitable  hog  enterprises,  and  on  the  29  farms  having 
the  least  profitable  hog  enterprises,  is  shown  in  Table  11,  page  l6.  The  most 
profitable  enterprises  were  larger  than  the  least  profitable  ones,  and  the  former 
apparently  secured  more  efficient  gains.  Their  feed  costs  were  $5.^0  for  each  100 
pounds  of  pork  produced,  and  those  for  the  least  profitable  enterprises  were  $6.55 
per  100  po'onds  of  pork  produced  (Table  11) . 

Poultry  Enterprise 

In  this  area,  particularly  on  the  rougher  farms  where  the  adoption  of 
a  conser'Tation  program  calls  for' a  reduction  in  tilled  crops  and  consequently  a 
more  extensive  system  of  farming,  the  poultry  enterprise  fits  in  very  well  as  a 
means  of  intensifying  the  farm  business.  Some  of  the  more  successfvil  small  roiigh 
farms  in  this  area  have  a  herd  of  cattle  to  utilize  the  hay  and  pasture  and.   a 
substantial  efficient  poultry  enterprise  to  supplement  the  farm  income.  Through 
such  a  program  these  farmers  are  able  to  utilize  their  soil  resources  and  avail- 
able operator  and  family  labor  efficiently,  secure  a  modest  income,  and  do  their 
part  in  the  war  effort  by  increasing  production  of  dairy  and  po-oltry  products. 

Only  those  flocks  which  were  fed  $50  worth  of  feed  or  more  during  the 
year  were  included  in  the  analysis  of  tlie  poultry  enterprise.  The  one- third  most 
profitable  flocks,  the  one-third  least  profitable  flocks,  and  an  average  of  all 
flocks  are  analyzed  in  Table  12,  page  16.  Eetums  from  the  poultry  enterprise 
varied  widely.  High  egg  production  per  hen  combined  with  efficient  feeding  and 
other  factors  of  good  poultry  management  paid  dividends  on  the  best  flocks,  and 
contribute  to  the  "food-for-freedom"  goals  for  increased  egg  production. 

Summary 

The  planned  soil  conservation  program,  including  the  use  of  sound  con- 
servation practices,  results  in  conserving  soil  and  keeping  it  in  shape  for  con- 
tinued profitable  production,  and  also  increases  crop  yields  per  acre,  livestock 
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production  per  fam,  and  net  farm  income — thus  it  is  extremely  important  to 
farmers  vho  are  stepping  up  production  as  a  result  of  the  "food-for-freedom" 
program. 

Conservation  cooperating  farms  are  securing  higher  crop  yields  through 
such  practices  as  sound  land  use,  soil-saving  and  improving  rotations,  use  of 
available  manure,  application  of  limestone  and  phosphate,  and  such  supporting 
practices  as  contouring,  contour  strip  cropping,  terracing,  and  the  use  of  grass 
vaterways.  Most  of  these  practices  are  now  being  put  into  effect  by  the  conserva- 
tion fanners  themselves. 

The  records  clearly  indicate  that  for  maximum  "food-for-freedom"  produc- 
tion and  for  the  conservation  of  the  soil,  as  veil  as  for  the  benefit  of .the 
farmer's  pocketbook,  all  sloping  and  rolling  land  shoiild  be  farmed  on  the  contour. 

Since  adopting  conservation  farming,  the  cooperating  farmers  on  the 
average  are  growing  more  livestock  and  producing  more  milk,  meat,  and  wool.  They 
have  a  better  balanced  feed  supply  due  to  improved  land  use,  higher  feed- producing 
pastures,  and  higher  crop  yields.  They  are  utilizing  these  feeds — roughages  and 
concentrates— to  produce  needed  livestock  products  and  to  increase  farm  income. 

The  farm-record  studies  on  conservation  cooperating  and  neighboring 
noncooperating  farms  indicate  that  farmers  can  contribute  most  to  the  war  effort 
by  adopting  and  following  a  sound,  well-planned,  soil-and-water-conservation  and 
erosion-control  program. 
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TaTsle  1. — Inveetments,  Cash  Income,  Cash  Expenses,  and  Earnings,  Soil  Con- 
servation Cooperatiiig  and  Noncooperating  Farms,  LeRoy  Project 
Area,  McLean  County,  Illinois,  19^1 


Item 


Yovir 
farm 


Average  of]69  farms   50  farms  not 
all  fajrmB  icooperatinffcooperatinp: 


Nimiber  of  farms  -  -  -  -  - 

Capital  Investments 

Land-  --------- 

Farm  improvements  -  -  - 
Livestock  ------- 

Feed  and  grain-  -  -  -  - 

Machinery  eind  equipment 
Total  -------- 


99  I 

I 

$21  392  I 

h   536  I 

661 
764 
$52  737 


2 
2 
1 


69 

$21  553 
h  378 
2  779 
2  569 
1J20 


$33  0^9 


30 

$21  066 
h   900 

1  475 

2  87it 

"■  705 


$52  018 


Cash  Receipts 

Farm  improvements  -------- 

Horses-  ------------- 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle-  -  - 

Dairy  sales 
Hogs-  -  -  - 

Sheep  -  -  - 

Poultry  -  - 

Egg  sales  - 

Total  productive  livestock-  -  - 

Feed  and  grain-  --------- 

Machinery  and  equipment  -  -  -  -  - 

Automohile  (farm  share)  -  -  -  -  - 

Lahor  off  farm-  --------- 

Miscellaneous  ---------- 

AAA  payments-  ---------- 

Total _-- 


$ 


3 

38 
1  hl3 

i4-12 

1  32h 

92 

116 
136 

(3  553) 

2  k2h 

213 

30 

26 

k 

1^9 


$  6  7^5 


$    5 

40 

1  933 

438 

1  559 
117 
130 
l4l 

(4  318) 

2  102 
259 

33 

k 

495 

$  7  268 


$    3 

35 

415 

552 

784 

55 

87 

123 

(1  796) 

5  165 

169 

2^ 

8 

2 

542 

$  5  543 


Cash  Expenses 


Farm  improvements  -------- 

Horses-  ------------- 

Productive  livestock:  Cattle-  -  - 

Hogs-  -  -  - 

Sheep  -  -  - 

Poultry  -  - 

Total  productive  livestock-  -  - 

Feed  and  grain  --------- 

Machinery  and  equipment  -  -  -  -  - 

Automobile  (farm  share)  -  -  -  -  - 

Hired  labor  ----------- 

Miscellaneous  ---------- 

Crop  expense-  ---------- 

Livestock  expense  -------- 

Taxes  -------------- 

Total 


$ 


283 

17 

647 

80 

12 

50 

(769) 

554 

046 

182 

350 

26 

135 

43 


264 

19 

821 

92 

15 

33 

(962) 

690 

.  083 

194 

564 

26 

l4o 

46 

354 


$ 


528 

15 
248 

55 

2 

23 
(526) 

241 

960 

155 

252 

25 
125 

55 
J12 


$  4  l4l  i  $  2  775 


Sumx:iar.y 

Cash  balance-  ----------- 

Farm  products  used  in  household  -  - 
Total  inventory  change-  -  -  -  -  - 

Receipts  less  expenses-  ------ 

Total  unpaid  labor-  -------- 

Ret-oms  for  capital  and  management- 
Rate  earned  on  investment  -  -  -  -  - 


$  5  127 

265 

2  565 

$  5  755 

152 

i  5  000 

15.03°; 


$ 


$ 
$" 


2  764 
247 
2  o4o 
5  051 
802 
4  2i^9 
13.19^ 
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Table  2. — Factors  Helping  to  Analyze  the  Farm  Busineas,  Soil  Conservation 
Cooperating  and  Noncooperating  Farms,  LeRoy  Project  Area, 
McLean  County,  Illinois,  19^1 


_^ Item 

Soil  productivity  ratings/ - 


Your 

farm 


69  farms 
cooperatind* 


50  farms  not 
cooperating 


Acres  in  farm 


Gross  receipts  per  acre 
Total  expense  per  acre- 
Net  receipts  per  acre  - 


2.55 
228 

$5^^.86 

12.92 

$21.9^ 


2.15 
220 

$31.25 

11-9? 
$19.30 


Investments 


Value  of  l8Lnd  per  acre-  -  - 
Total  investments  per  acre- 


$   95 
li^6 


$   96 


Land  Use 


Percent  of  land  area  tillable  '  - 
Percent  of  tillable  land  in  crops 
Percent  of  tillable  land  in: 
Com-  ------------- 

Oats- 

Wheat  -------  —  --__ 

Soybeans-  ----------- 

Other  crops  ---------- 

Legume  hay  and  pasture-  -  -  -  - 

Nonlegume  hay  and  pasture  -  -  - 
Soil-building  legumeak/  -  -  -  - 


91.8 
75.8 

33.9 
20.6 

1.1 

8.0 

19.8 
13.2 

21^.6 


95.0 
79.^ 

37.9 
22.1 

lOA 

2.5 
llj-.O 

12.9 

16.0 


Crop  Yields 

Con:\,  bu.  -  -  -  - 
Oats,  bu.  -  -  -  - 
Soybeans,  bu.  -  - 

Crop-yield  index- 


68.7 

i^I^.5 

25.9 

102.8 


61.6 
1+0.6 

9h.Q 


Livestock  Factors  1 

Value  of  feed  fed  productive  livestock-  -  -I  $_ 
Returns  per  $100  feed  fed  productive  1.  s.-| 
Number  of  cows  milked  ----------  -j 

Poimds  of  5.5  milk  per  cov-  --------I 

Returns  per  $100  feed  fed  cattle- -j  $1 

Wijmber  of  litters  farrowed-  -------  -| 

Returns  per  $100  feed  fed  hogs ^   —  -  -  $~ 

Eggs  per  hen  --------------- 

Returns  per  $100  feed  fed  poultry  -----$_ 

Lbs.  of  meat  (beef,  pork, and  sheep) 

produced  per  acre  ------------ 

Lbs,  of  5.5  milk  produced  per  acre-  -  -  -  - 


$2  330 

189 

6.0 

5  797 

$  156 

12.0 

$  232 

100 

$  214 

157.9 
15? 


$1  284 

182 

5.5 


$ 
$ 


171 
224 
7.4 
219 

96 

278 

68.2 
129 


Expense  Factors  1 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre-  -  -|  $_ 
Man  labor  cost  per  crop  acre-  -------I 

Purchases  of  limestone,  phosphate,        j 
fertilizer,  axid  legume  seeds-  -----  -|  $ 


$  6.09 
7.04 

$  116 


$  5.38 
6.26 

$  123 


Percent  participation  in  AAA,  program-  -  -  -  -| ^     84.5^  j    66.7a'' 

a/  Based  on  soil  productivity.  The  most  productive  soil  types  on  level  topog- 

raphy  and  with  no  erosion  are  rated  "1,"  Soil  ratings  range  from  1,  the  best, 

to  10,  the  poorest. 
b/  Include  all  biennial  and  perennial  legumes  and  also  soybeans  and  first-year 

sweet  clover  plowed  under  as  a  green  manure  crop. 
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T'atle  5. — Arerage  Yields  per  Acre  on  the  Contour  and  Wot  on  the  Contour,  on 
the  Same  Farme,  Lefioy  Project  Area,  McLean  County,  Illinois,  19^1 


Item 


Farms  hy  land-use - 
capability  classes 


Class  Iia/l  Class  IIlI/" 


All 
farms 


Corn: 

Number  of  farms-  ------------- 

Acres  on  contour  ------------- 

Acres  not  on  contour  ----------- 

Yield  per  £u;re  of  corn  on  contour  (bu.)-  ■ 
Yield  per  acre  of  com  not  on  contour  (bu. ) 
Number  of  farms  on  which  com  on  contour 
.•^gelded  the  highest-  ---------- 


291 

6U3 

65.1 

63.6 


7 
131 

67.9 
64.3 


19 
i|-22 

977 
66,0 
63.8 

15 


Oats; 

Number  of  farms-  ------------ 

Acres  on  contour  ------------ 

Acres  not  on  contour  ---------- 

Yield  per  acre  of  oats  on  contour  (bu.)-  -  j 
Yield  per  acre  of  oats  not  on  contour  (bu. 
Number  of  farms  on  vhicii  oats  on  contour 
yielded  the  liishest-  ---------- 


6 

3 

12l<-.l 

i+2.9 

167.1 

77.5 

50.0 

^1.3 

37.1 

38.0 

5 

3 

2 

1 

6.6 

1.9 

55.0 

h.^ 

1+0.6 

13.2 

9 

167.0 

2hk,6 

1+9.8 

8 


Soybeans ; 

Number  of  farms-  ------------- 

Acres  on  contour  ------------- 

Acres  not  on  contour  ----------- 

Yield  per  acre  of  soybeans  on  contour  (bu.) 
Yield  per  acre  of  soybeans  not  on 

contour  (bu,)-  ------------- 

Number  of  farms  on  which  soybeans  on 

contour  yielded  the  highest-  ------ 


29.7 


12. a 


_L 


3 

8.5 
39.5 
3^.3 

27.7 


a/  Class  II  land  is  sloping  and  is  subject  to  moderate  erosion.  It  is  suitable 

for  cultivation  with  simple  conservation  practices, 
b/  Class  III  land  is  rolling  and  is  subject  to  severe  erosion.  It  is  suitable 

for  cultivation  with  intensive  conservation  practices. 


Table  6. --Farm.  Operating  Costs  on  the  Conto^jr  and  Not  on  the  Contour ,S:/ 
LeEoy  Project  Area,  McLean  County,  Illinois,  19^1 


Item 


25  farms 
contour  farming 


22U.5 

91.8 

151.8 

$  9.36 

6.2I+ 

7.08 

$12»73 


25  farms  not 
contour  farming 


Size  of  farm — acres  --------- 

Percent  of  land  area  tillable  -  -  -  - 

Crop  acres  per  farm  --------- 

Feed  fed  per  acre  ---------- 

Horse  and  machinery  cost  per  crop  acre 
Man  labor  cost  per  crop  acre-  -  -  -  - 

Total  farm  expenses  per  acre 


223.5 

9^.2 

156.6 

$  8.95 

6.10 

7.01 

$13.20 


a/  Farms  farming  on  the  contour  ( strip  cropping,  contour  farming  with  terraces, 
contour  farming  with  buffer  strips,  or  contour  farming  with  the  same  crop) 
matched  with  farms  not  farming  on  the  contour  (matched  on  the  basis  of  size 
of  farm;  land-use-capability  class,  including  soil  type,  topography,  and 
degree  of  erosion;  type  of  farming;  and  amount  of  livestock,  labor,  machinery, 
and  equipment). 


-ih- 

Table  7. — Dairy  Enterprise)  LeSoy  Project  Area,  McLean  County, 
Illinois,  19iH 


Item 


Your 

fami 


Average 
of  all 
herds 


Returns  per  $100  feed  fbd 


Average  of 
best  herds 


Average  of 
poorest  herds 


Nuniber  of  fanns-  ------- 

Number  of  cows  milked-  -  -  -  - 

Nvimber  of  emimal  units  -  -  -  - 

Percent  of  cattle  units  milked 


17 
10.5 
ll^,2 

7^.0 


Value  of  feed  fed- -  . 

Dairy  saJLes-  ---------- 

Total  returns  from  cattle-  -  -  - 

Retiunis  per  $100  feed  fed-  -  -  ■ 
Percent  of  total  cattle  returns 
from  daii\y  sailes 


666 

1  026 

1  U8l 

$  222 

690 


T 


9 
10.9 
15.8 
79.0 


518 
1  081f 

1  575 
505 

_68^ 


8 
10.1 
lk.7 
68.8 


J 


852 
960 

1  577 
166 


Pounds  of  3.5  milk  per  cov 


Dairy  sales  per  100  lb.  milk  produced 
Feed  cost  per  100  lb,  milk  produced 


6  610+ 


$  I.U7 
^21 


6  6kh 


$  1.50 
.72 


6  6U5 


Feed  fed  per  animal  unit  (lb.) 
Grain-  -  -  - 
Supplement  - 
Hay 

Silage  -  -  - 
Pasture  days 


$  1.14-2 
1.21)- 


859 

81+ 

122 

71+ 
192 


1  5^+9 

90 

2  827 

184 


2  595 
78 

5  595 
153 
200 


Percent  of  total  feed  value 


Concentrates 
Roushages-  - 


50.0 
50.0 


1+6.1+ 
55.6 


52.6 
1+7.1+ 


Table  8. — Beef  Enterprise,  LeRoy  Project  Area,  McLean  Covmty, 
Illinois,  I9I+I 


Item 


Your 

farm 


Average  jAverage  of 
of  all   ibest 
herds    herdss/ 


Average  of 

poorest 

herdaS/ 


Number  of  farms-  -  -  - 
Number  of  animal  units 


25 
56.0 


T2  266 
5  550 
5  758 

$   161+ 


31^ 


11 

Hi 


1 1  725 

5  551 

5  955 

$   229 


_8Q^ 


12 

56.8 

$  2  800 

5  181+ 

5  578 

$   128 


89.0 

5I+  829 

'?   12.1+1 

9.71 


Total  feed  fed  cattle-  -  

Returns  from  beef-  ------- 

Total  returns  from  cattle-  -  -  - 

Returns  per  $100  feed  fed  cattle 

Percent  of  total  cattle  returns 
from  beef-  ---------- 


Pounds  of  beef  produced-  -  - 
Returns  per  100  lb.  produced 
Feed  cost  per  100  lb.  produced 


28  002 
^  15.1+2 

8.16 


27  101 

$  11+.59 

6.57 


Feed  fed  per  IOC  lb.  of  beef  pro- 
duced (lb.) 
Grain-  ------------ 

Supplement  ---------- 

Hay 

Silage 

Past-ore  days 


51+1+ 
28 

25I+ 
92 

l+.O 


1+22 
22 

218 

l+.O 


650 
55 
2l+7 
172 
l+.O 


Percent  of  total  feed  value 

Concentrates  ---------- 

RoughaA^es-  ----------- 

a/  Based  on  returns  per  $100  feed 


32.5 


81+. 1 
15-9 


81.3 

18.7 


fed. 


-15- 


Table  9« — Dual-Pin'pose  Cattle  Enterprise,  LeRoy  Project  Area, 
McLean  Cotmty,  Illinois,  I9IH 


W 


Item 


Your 

farm 


Average 
of  all 
herds 


Average  of 

"beet 

herdaS:/ 


Average  of 

poorest 

herdag:/ 


Number  of  farms-  --------- 

Number  of  govs  milked-  ------ 

Number  of  animal  units  ------ 

Percent  of  cattle  units  milked  -  - 


5.1 
10.8 


5.6 

9.2 

60.1 


IT 

i^.9 
12. i^ 


Value  of  feed  fed-  -  —  -  _  _ 
Dairy  sales-  --------- 

Total  returns  from  cattle-  -  - 

Returns  per  $100  feed  fed-  -  - 

Percent  of  cattle  returns  from 

Dairy-  ----------- 

Beef ____ 


$  521 
372 
798 

$  155 

21. 


%    286 

696 
$  2ii-5 

U9 
51 


787 
571 
886 

115 

hi 

58 


Pounds  of  5.5  Biilk  per  cow  -  - 


h   728 


h   310 


5  259 


Pounds  of  beef  produced- 
Pounds  of  beef  produced  per 
animal  unit-  ------- 


5  013 

1^63 


6  077 
657 


h  301 
345 


Feed  fed  per  animal  unit  (lb.) 
Grain-  ----------- 

Supplement  --------- 

Hay - 

Silage --_ 

Pasture  days  -------- 


2  102 

30 

3  275 

13 
172 


1  215 

15 

1  861 

he 

155 


2  95^^ 

5£ 

h  ^h-b 

181 


Percent  of  total  feed  value 


Concentrates 
Boughages 


50.5 
^9»5 


lv2.8 
57.2 


51^.1 
^5.9 


a/  Based  on  returns  per  $100  feed  fed. 


Table  10. --Sheep  Enterprise,  LeRoy  Project  Area, 
McLean  County,  Illinois,  19^1-1 


Item 


Your 
farm 


!  Average 
j  of  all 
!  droves 


lAverage  of  !  Average  oi 
best      !  poorest 
drove  sS/   !  drove  s§:/ 


Number  of  farms-  ~  ~  "  ", 
Numher  of  animal  units!k/ 


20 
6.6 


10 
l,h 


%     198 

b3h 

%    199 


10 

5.8 


Value  of  feed  fed  sheep-  - 
Total  returns  from  sheep  - 
Returns  per  $100  feed  fed- 


$  189 

311 

%     16^ 


$  180 

229 

$  128 


Pounds  of  lamb  and  mutton  produced 
Returns  per  100  lb,  produced  -  -  - 
Feed  cost  per  100  lb .  produced 


Feed  fed  per  100  lb.  produced  (I'bTT 


h   672 

$13. 3i^ 

8.09 


2  944 
$13.37 
6.73 


1  728 
$15.28 
lO.lfO 


Grain-  -  - 
Supplement 
Hay 

Pasture  days 


170 

1 

553 

61.9 


\Q)h 

1 

318 


282 

359 
91.8 


Percent  of  total  feed  value 


Concentrates 
Roughages 


a/  Based  on  returns  per  $100  feed  fed, 
b/  Five  mature  sheep  or  10  to  15  lambs  or 
animal  unit. 


2i^.8 
75.2 


17.5 
82.5 


32.7 
67.3 


feeders,  depending  on  size,  equal  one 


536 


-16- 


Tahle  11. — Hog  Enterprise,  LeEoy  Project  Area, 
McLean  County,  Illinois,  19^1 


Item 

Your 
farm 

Average 
of  all 
herds 

Average  of 
one-third 
best 
herdsa/ 

Average  of 
one -third 
poorest 
herdaS/ 

-- 

88 

29 

29 

v> 

$   8ll^ 

1  825 

$      22k 

$   655 

2  079 

t       318 

$   655 

Total  returns  from  hogs-  ------ 

9*^9 

Hetums  per  iJlOO  feed  fed-  -  -  -  -  - 

i> 

$   145 

Poimds  of  pork  produced-  ------ 

16  693 

$  10.95 

4.88 

19  222 

$  10.81 

5.^0 

10  052 

Returns  per  100  lb.  produced  -  -  -  - 

$ 

$  9.46 

Feed  cost  per  100  lb,  produced  -  -  - 

6.53 

Number  of  pigs  farrowed-  ------ 

97 
78 

98 
84 

59 

Number  of  pigs  weaned-  ------- 

42 

Number  of  litters  farrowed  -  -  -  -  - 

12       15 

7 

Number  of  piRS  weaned  per  litter  -  - 

6.6      6,6 

6.0 

Feed  fed  per  100  lb.  produced  (lb.) 

567      258 
51       22 

in         1-7 

525 

h3 

1.6 

A.^^   ;          -U.  i 

Total  purchases  of  hogs-  ------ 

y> 

$    87  !  $   117 

!)    45 

V,      741 

a/  Based  on  returns  per  $100  feed  fed. 


Table  12, — Poultry  Enterprise,  LeEoy  Project  Area, 
McLean  County,  Illinois,  1941 


Item 


Your 
flock 


Average 
of  all 

flocks 


Average  of 
one -third 
best 
flocka§/ 


Average  of 
one -third 
poorest 
flockaa/ 


Number  of  flocks 


II. 


24 


24 


Total  feed  fed  poultry  -  - 
Total  returns  from  poultry 
Returns  per  $100  feed  f ed- 
Average  nTimber  of  hens  -  - 
Eggs  per  hen  ------- 


$_ 

£ 


166 

$  345 
$  208 


101 
105 


105 
$  362 
$  344 


82 

105 


184 
$  258 
$  l4o 


92 

88 


Returns  per  hen-  -  -  -  - 
Feed  cost  per  hen-  -  -  - 
Feed  cost  per  dozen  eggs 


$5.42 

1.65 

il2 


$4.40 

1.28 

.15 


$2.69 

1.92 

.26 


Feed  fed  per  hen  (lb.) 

Farm  grains  -  -  -  -  - 

Purchased  concentrates 

Total  pounds 


] 


a/  Based  on  returns  per  $100  feed  fed. 


96 

22 

118 


72 
17 

J2_ 


118 
149 


"WASCHER'S" 

UBRART  BINDERS 

807  a  Goodwta 

Urbana,  Oi. 


